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\ Hunt it with Goad Advertising on 


CHAMPION PAPER 


If your customers are really serious about 
bagging their share of business, there is al- 
most no end to what you and they can ac- 
complish by shooting plenty of good sales 
ammunition, on Champion paper. Remind 
them, however, that business hunts elusive 
game, and that persistence is needed to keep 
the business larder filled. Customers appreci- 
ate the extra value you give them in any of 
Champion’s coated and uncoated book, off- 
set, postcard, envelope, cover, and cardboard. 
Help them choose their game and bag the 


limit with good printing on Champion paper. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Ohio 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N.C... . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Cardboards, Bonds, Envelope 


and Tablet Writing . .. Over 1,506,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 





Any Competent Compositor 
(an Operate the Ludlow 


Specially trained operators are not 
required for the Ludlow when the 
change-over is made from single- 
type composition. Any competent 
hand compositor can acquire pro- 
ficiency with the Ludlow quickly 
and easily. 

The compositor first learns to 
“gather” matrices by groups, which 
he finds easier and faster than set- 
ting type. He then learns to space 
out the line with universal space 
matrices, which is accomplished 
in a fraction of the time formerly 
taken to space and justify a line 
of single types. In a few minutes 
he learns how to cast Ludlow slug- 
lines of any line length and point 
size, for there are no machine ad- 
justments or changes to be made. 

Is it any wonder then that com- 
positors are enthusiastic over the 
Ludlow? Gone are the meticulous 
and worrisome details, the exas- 
perating delays so often encoun- 
tered with single type composi- 
tion. And their place is taken by 


short-cut production methods and 


easier ways to do difficult things. 

The Ludlow system has been 
designed for the hand compositor 
—to make his work easy and swift, 
to give him complete flexibility in 
selecting sizes and faces to fit the 
job at hand. The Ludlow does just 
this, without any mechanical limi- 
tation. Ludlow compositors can 
concentrate on one thing, and one 
thing only—the straight-away set- 
ting of quality composition. 

However, when Ludlow comes 
in, there are bound to be signifi- 
cant production changes through- 
out the entire plant. Not only will 
composition go up faster, but the 
make-up, handling of forms, and 
presswork will all benefit from the 
far-reaching economies afforded 
by the use of Ludlow equipment 
and methods. 

There’s a lot more to the Ludlow 
story than this. Full information 
will be gladly sent upon request, 
together with showings of tradi- 
tional and modern typefaces avail- 
able for setting with the Ludlow. 


Ludlow lypograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


- Chicago, Illinois 


Set in Ludlow Radiant Bold Extra Condensed and Radiant Medium 























Are presses like yours still man- 
ufactured today? . . . Will they 
be made tomorrow? Were any 
new ones sold in 1939? In 1938? 


The great bulk of cylinder 
presses of the type installed be- 
fore 1930 are no longer man- 
ufactured. 

Those which are still being 
built as before have little sale— 
will almost certainly be aban- 
doned also within a few years. 

Apart from the great advan- 
tages of modern equipment— 
how much less resale value will 
your old style equipment have 
in 1941? In 1942? 


wy 


The 20x26 Miller Simplex, four- 
teen years ago, ran 900 per hour 
slower, had no automatic oiling or 
steel gearing, no feeder slowdown, 
Tachometer or Totalizer. Yet, in 
performance, it still matches other 
presses of its sheet size made today. 

Up in Canada, a Simplex has 
run almost steadily night and day 
for ten years. ‘Hundreds of other 
Simplexes in countries throughout 
the world have produced billions 
of impressions since 1930. 

The Simplex of today with its 
much greater capacity and dur- 
ability, points to 1950 and an even 
greater record of profitable pro- 
duction. Today’s modern Simplex, 
again brings tomorrow's efficiency 
today. Information on request. 











MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
World’s largest exclusive manufacturer of 
automatic cylinder presses 
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» = to withstand the terrific punishment inflicted 


on paper by heat-drying ink equipment is additional proof 
of the quality of KLEERFECT* and HYFECT* book papers. 
With this exacting process, intense heat that dries out 
paper’s moisture — that causes shrinkage and_ possible 
breakage, must be compensated for by uniform moisture 
content, controlled to a definite percentage. Paper density 
must also be exactly controlled to permit uniform ink pene- 
tration. Of course, the paper must be uniformly level, 
presenting good printing surfaces on both sides of the sheet. 
Some of America’s largest national magazines, using heat- 
drying inks, are printed on KLEERFECT and HYFECT — Kim- 
berly-Clark’s fine book papers. Paper merchants every- 
where sell KLEERFECT and HYFECT. Ask to see printed samples. 
parr Machine Processed for UNIFORMITY * OPACITY + INK AFFINITY * STRENGTH * PRINTABILITY » COLOR AND FINISH 


* REG. U.S. & CAN. PAT. OFF. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
y New York — 122 East 42nd Street 


“gape tite Cuicaco — 8 South Michigan Avenue 
m ; Los ANGELES — 510 West Sixth Street 


PAT. OFF. 
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] Clean, readable printing of even color 
—profitable to both the printer and the 
buyer of printing. 


2 Appropriate type faces and decorative 
material, properly set and spaced. 


3 Type of uniform height reduces make- 
ready to an absolute minimum. 


4 Type and rules print without punching. 


5 Every job of printing done from new 
perfect type. 


6 Unlimited supply of new type, orna- 
ments, borders, rules, quads, spaces, leads 
and slugs—always in the very best condi- 
tion for good printing. 


7 All the advantages of Monotype-set 
typography over other methods of setting 
job and commercial work. 


8 Short fonts and picking from live jobs 
a thing of the past. 


9 Time saved in original composition and 
less time consumed in making corrections. 


10 The necessity of replacing bad letters 
in type forms entirely eliminated. 


a Unbroken rules and borders, perfect 
alignment, perfect register, solid lock-up 
and squared-up forms. 


12 Straight-matter, tabular work, ruled 
forms and intricate composition of the high- 
est quality produced quickly and cheaply. 


13 The fastest method of composition on 
commercial job printing. 


14 Savings begin with composition and 
continue through make-up, make-ready, 
press-work and binding. 


15 Complete non-distribution of type, rules 
and spacing material. 


16 An adequate selection of the best mod- 
ern and traditional type faces. 


With No Extra Cost for the High Quality of Moncstype Machine-Set Type 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 
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End your Search for 
aTruly WhUTE Bond 
Paper with a PROVEN 
PERFORMANCE 
RECORD 


By getting Acquainted with 


RID Oy, 





You’ll like HOWARD MIMEOGRAPH and 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


Send me [J Howard Bond Portfolio (J Howard Ledger Portfolio 
() Howard Mimeograph Portfolio 


Name. Position 





Firm 


Add: City 


Please attach to your business s) 
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HEN your customer seeks new printing effects, he is asking for 
modern treatments that advance the service and products of his 
business. Offset on a Harris gives these effects. 
Expand your printing opportunities by adding Offset to your printing 
methods. Regular customers will accept this wider service to them and 
new markets will further increase your profit opportunities. 
Make certain of your Offset press equipment. Select a Harris, made by 


the pioneer builders of successful Offset equipment. 


LITHO 
Chemicals 


Through research, Harris has 
developed and _ standardized 
new chemicals for both deep 
etch and surface plate making 
processes. Fuil details upon re- 
quest. Write us with reference 
to your lithographic problems. 


Offset is a 
Modern Method 


HARRIS: SEYBOLD- POTTER: COMPANY: 


PIONEER BUILDERS OF SUCCESSFUL GEFEFSET PRESS 


General Offices: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio * Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 West 42nd St. * Chicago, 343 So. Dearborn St. ¢ Dayton, B19 Was! i 
St. ¢ Atlanta, 120 Spring St., N.W.* San Francisco, 420 Market St. * Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Montreal » Factories: Cleveland, Dayton 
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MAKING MORE FRIENDS THAN EVER! 








“No more oe experimenting 
for me. There's no better bond 


for low cost letterheads and 


business forms.” 


\ 
re 4 uniform in 
quality, finish and press per- 
formance. My favorite offset 
for business literature.” 





(2 Se 22.8) oper PAPER MILLS 


aoe nee eee enemeer MAXWELL MIMEOGRAPH 


wie: 3 2 Sain, OHIO 


MFG CO. 


nF 
PRINTING INK ©OF 





LESS THAN THREE PERCENT 


Of every dollar spent for printing, about two or 
three cents goes for printing inks... but this 
insignificant sum can be the deciding factor be- 
tween a good or bad job. Isn’t it good sound 
logic therefore to protect the rest of your invest- 
ment by being certain of your inks, of their 
consistency and their reproductive qualities? 
Of course it is! Be as sure as hundreds of lead- 
ing printers are by specifying F&L. The new 
specimen book will be an invaluable aid in 
selecting good colors. Send for your copy now. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED 1870) 
Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 


100 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Philadelphia St. Louis 
San Francisco Fort Worth Los Angeles Toronto. Canada 
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STEPPING OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT 





RAG CONTENT 


We proudly introduce the newest member of the famous family of Permanized Papers. While a true 
member of the family and possessing all of the fine character expected of one of such fine heritage, 
Permanized Letter is really the soft-spoken brother of the group. It has been developed to fill the 
need for a letterhead and brochure paper of real distinction, and is available in wove and laid in either 
white or ivory in substances 20, 24 and 28. 





Z ASK YOUR PERMANIZED DISTRIBUTOR FOR THE INTRODUCTORY PORTFOLIO | 
@ NOTE: The White Permanized 
W fr iT] N 6 Bo) P LO VE R Letter is brilliant beyond description. 
STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
PAPER COMPANY NEW YORK OFFICE: 71 MURRAY ST. 
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Now + 100K AT A CLEVELAND! 


You'll Want to Know These Things 
About a Folder Before You Buy 


What Size Best Fits in MY Plant? 
CLEVELAND Folders are Built in Four Sizes. One of these will fold a 
larger volume of your work at lower average cost than any of the 
other sizes. Which one? The SIZE of your Folder is Important. 


IS MY Work a Large Number of Short Runs? 
CLEVELANDS are Quick to Set. Easy to change from one size of sheet 
to another—from parallel to right angle folding—from one thickness 
of paper to another. Scoring, perforating, slitting, trimming are all 
simple, quick adjustments. Likewise the Automatic Feeder is easily 
set. On short runs SAVING IN SETTING TIME is important. It reduces 
the cost of each job to a marked degree. 


ARE MY Runs Long? 
CLEVELANDS are the Fastest Folders Built. The Cleveland Continuous 
Airwheel Feeder is loaded without stopping the folder (an exclusive 
Cleveland feature). Stops for reloading are costly. High speed non- 
stop folding is PROFITABLE. 











CLEVELAND “W" CONTINUOUS FEEDER 































DO I Have Two-up Work Requiring Right Angle Folds? 
CLEVELANDS will fold many right angle jobs two up, giving multiple 
signatures (an exclusive Cleveland feature). Production on these 
jobs is about 50% faster than when folded singly. 






DO I Have 8-Page or 12-Page Booklets to be Pasted? 

Some of the CLEVELAND models have Movable Side Guides on the 
feed table. Thus any size of pasted job within the range of the 
folder can be folded with only one set of slots in the rollers. (An 
exclusive Cleveland feature.) 















DO I Fold a Variety of Sizes? Some Fed the Oblong Way? 
CLEVELAND Folders and Feeders are Adjustable for feeding all sizes 
and shapes of sheets practically edge to edge, thus giving maxi- 

mum production. These features give you Maximum Average 

Output. 


DO I Have Bleed Work Folded Two-up? 
CLEVELANDS may be fitted with Special Slitters for cutting out a strip 
between signatures, thus saving the cost of bleed trim on cutter. 

e 
These are only a few of the things you will 
want to know. Before you buy, it will pay you to 


LOOK AT A CLEVELAND 





























Ask for Literature. Ask for a Representative. It costs you nothing to get the FAcTS about Cleveland 
Construction, Durability, Earning Power, Price, Terms. No obligation. 



























Dexter Folder Company, Pearl River, New York 


PHILADELPHIA, Fifth and Chestnut Streets - BOSTON, 185 Summer Street 
DALLAS, J. F. Carter, 5241 Bonita Avenue - SAN FRANCISCO, LOS 
DENVER, A. E. Heinson, 1441-47 Blake St 


NEW: YORK, 330 West 42nd Street + CHICAGO, 117 West Harrison Street - 
CLEVELAND, 2391 Fenwood Road - ST. LOUIS, 2082 Railway Exchange Building - 
ANGELES, SEATTLE, Harry W. Brintnall Co. ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co., 231 Pryor St., S.W. 
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>; or long runs — tissue, paper or cardboard — 
simple form, heavy solid or fine process — gloss, 
metallic, doubletone or special inks — labels or post- 
ers — solid-type or all-plate forms — all are handled 
with equal ease and efficiency by the Miller Two- 
Color. The owner of one or a dozen Miller Two- 
Colors can handle almost every color job, big or little 
—and choose the most profitable ones. 

Just as letterpress practice is universally under- 
stood from coast to coast, from continent to continent, 
Miller Automatics are a standard for modern letter- 
press from New York to Yokohama. 

Miller Automatic efficiency is the quickest short- 
cut to the widest range of presswork available today. 
Every month a greater percentage of commercial and 


READY- 
for | or 101 


THE MILLER TWO-COLOR — Quality and versatility 
equaled by no other press or process. 28x41 sheet 
with 25x38 form in chase on both beds. Speed 
3500 sheets (7000 impressions) per hour with 
quick getaway. Faster than single-color cylin- 
ders of similar size and takes less floorspace. 
Automatic oiling with ‘‘safety stop’; 2 to 1 
Harmonic all-steel (not cast iron) bed motion 
without air-plungers; fully automatic feeder and 
delivery slow-downs; Totalizer; unit-construc- 
tion on one foundation and other exclusive mod- 
ern Miller advantages. Details given on request. 


process color printing is turned out on Miller Two- 
Colors and today the modern Miller Two-Color out- 
numbers all other contemporary color presses of like 
size by more than ten to one. The new portfolio 
“More Sales from Modern Printing’’ will gladly be 
shown to reputable firms on request. 


World’s largest exclusive manufac- 
turer of automatic cylinder presses 
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Is Wa Smudge taking 
his cut of your profits ?' : 





This modern, simple, highly efficient spray gun is in- 
cluded in every outfit—portable or stationary, with 
or without air compressor, pressure or gravity feed. 
e 
Equipment licensed for use under 
U. S. Patent No. 2,078,790. 





@ Look out for this notorious pressroom fiend. He stalks jobs through 
the shop—from the typesetting, lockup, makeready, to the printing— 
and then works his havoc. He smudges press sheets and slips away 
with a big share of those carefully-planned profits. 


But there’s a sure way to bar Mr. Smudge from your shop. You can do 
it with DeVilbiss Offset Protection. DeVilbiss Spray Experts have 
stopped Destructive Offsetting once and for all—with fifteen standard 
types of modern and efficient offset prevention equipment. There’s 
one for any job or pressroom requirement. 

It doesn’t pay to take chances with Mr. Smudge. Get the spray equip- 
ment that spray experts have designed and built to stop him. Buy 
DeVilbiss Offset Protection and put an end to his raids on profits. 


THE DeVILBISS COMPANY e¢ TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Plant: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


— 
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; WP ioc #it for any person in 
args also the most convenient. 
nila wr P \ mond mueuuaneied be- 
i real opportunity for giving, in this easy 
wajgaa lasting remembrance of your generosity. 
printer knows the value of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Not alone for its intrinsic worth but 
for the bigger way in which it provides a 12- 
month assistant in his daily work. He knows 
the many features which have made this the 


recognized leading journal in the printing field. 


An attractive gift card will be mailed beari 


TODAY! 





Christmas - Gift Subscription Form 


Gentlem®nyBleube enter a Saneerintlies for the person: whose name and address, is ‘shown 4 
below. [J 1 enclose (check) (mbéney order). () Please send bill; I will pay in 30:days, Send The 
Inland Printer for the term indicated: 0 I year, $4; 0 2 years, $7) (Canada 50c a year more.) 





Print Name—Mail magazine to this person. 


ey: 


lites 


: Adda wot ee : Men : 





Oe ee i _ fe 
pS 
5 << Ze Donor’s Naive for Gift Card - 


CHARGES: 33th oe eaiouss scam anes srtet 











THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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You can 


avery owe 


WITH A ROSBACK PONY ROTARY 


F YOU are now using a slot rotary perforator, 
I a Rosback Pony Rotary will give you, on the 
average, three to four times as much perfo- 
rating, in the same time and at the same 
labor cost. 


















Compared to a vertical perforator, with a 
Rosback Pony Rotary you can get five or six 
times the output. 








Depending upon hour rate and type of work, 
your payroll savings will range from fifty cents 
to three dollars or more for every hour you use 
your perforator—in most cases averaging well 
over $1.50 an hour. 









In times like these can you afford to over- 
look such opportunities for profit? 





Ask us to send you our complete Portfolio of 
Facts and Figures showing how other binderies 
perforate eight, ten, twelve, fifteen or more reams per hour (depending upon job and 
stock)— instead of the 2 to 5 reams usually obtained with perforators of older type. 







This information is yours for the asking. There is no obligation. Just write us. 


F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BEN TON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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... could we handle such a big run 


ECONOMICALLY? ~ 


THERE |S NO QUESTION about your ability to handle BIG jobs economically - - - if 
your equipment includes the Cottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary. This machine will 
give you speeds UP to 5000 two-color sheets per hour --- on first-grade work. It will 
give you economical makeready - - in fact, with the perfected curved plates now 
obtainable, makeready on this press 's practically eliminated. Finally, the Cottrell 
Claybourn Two-Color Press will give yoU all the advantages of rotary press opera- 
tion... on runs of moderate length as well as long runs.-- including unsurpassed 
ink distribution, hairline register, and uniformity of impression. Made to Cottrell 
standards of precision and printing quality, this press will put your firm in line for 
BIG profits; and with one oF a pair of these units you can meet the competition of 


any printing process. Write for particulars. 


Cc. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly: R. I. 
NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street e CHICAGO: 400 West Madison Street 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 North Humboldt Avenue, MILWAUKEE, wis. 
SMYTH-HORNE, LTD., 1-3, Baldwins Place, Gray's Inn Road, LONDON, €.-¢€.5- 


TWO-COLOR 


c 
‘ottrell Claybourn Two-Color Rotary Pr 
... available in sizes up to 40x 56 2 








EARLY RAILWAYS ... PENNSYLVANIA, 1835 





HEN the Beckett Paper Company 

began to make papers of the text 
grade in 1848 there was no railroad in 
Hamilton and we transported our papers 
by wagon and canal. 


William Beckett, the founder, once stood 
at the station in Baltimore and talked 
to Daniel Webster, who was inspecting a 
train such as that shown above, standing 
on rails of wood topped with strap iron. 
Webster remarked that the day was not 
distant when all-metal rails would be 
used and that railroads would span the 
continent. They did in 1869. 


The Beckett mill has seen many papers 
come and go, but text papers have con- 
tinued to be the choice of those who wish 
superior printing. With their interesting 
surfaces and elegant deckle edges they 
give character to printed work not ob- 
tained on any other paper. 


For a generation now we have studied the 
possibilities of text papers in the modern 
world, with the result that we have pro- 
vided for the trade three grades of text 
paper, varying in price from the moder- 


ate to the very low. They are: 


BUCKEYE TEXT...Arag content deckle 
edge stock of great distinction, in white, 


natural and ivory. 


BECKETT TEXT... Still lower in cost, 
beautiful and easy to print. Made in 
white, india and five colors. 


TWEED TEXT... With tweed-mark sur- 
face, in book paper price class, but supe- 
rior in appearance. In white, ivory, and 
four colors. 


You can improve the quality of your out- 
put by specifying these papers, obtainable 
in all the centers of America through 
Buckeye and Beckett distributors. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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THE NEW MODEL 


/5() MIEHLE 
VERTICAL 
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to see the Advantages You Get in the New Model of 





The Most Profitable Press the Industry Has Ever Known” 















the Advantages you get 


in the new N°” Vertical 





THE ““RUN OF THE HOOK‘’’ HANDLED ON 







THES “ONE PRESS 






MINUTES CUT O FF ADJUSTMENT, MAKE-READY 


AND CHANGE-OVER i ee 





If you haven't received bulletins describing the performance , j The New ’ 
and operation of the New V-50 Miehle Vertical, place your j * 

name on the list to, receive these bulletins as they are pub- M | eC lal S 
lished. Write at once for Number 1. MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS 

& MFG. CO., Builders of World Famous Printing Presses, 14th : e ] 
Street and Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. q eC T f ] '& rs | | 


CAN BE USED TO ADVANTAGE 


66 


from our 
printer.” 


... but let’s 
get the facts’ 


. d have ‘estimates, quotations, 
He acquired 


: rs an important represent 
But why shouldn't we aye © represent we, (00: But 


vtatemen! er bes 
this invoice. Compared with our letterhead, 1 just © poor re 


hee : 
ative of our Grrl. 
} ghout nar outge 


We both realize 
aed forms-~ Our 
just look at 
tation.” 


greta 


TESTING FOR wuereneet 
vad we fovea dhe rakes 
“Tne letverncal wt foe tan Tae thy 


garches. a beildiant «! . 
i aneved for ose in anak flac 
nseraitl Bord. 


ace, here’s a sample 
letterhead quality. 


Then every 
impressions od yout 
Hammermill Bond cost ooly 








HAMMERMILL ADVERTISING PUTS YOU IN THE PICTURE TO SELL MORE PRINTING 


ONTH AFTER MONTH buyers of 
printing in your town see this 
Hammermill advertising in The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Month after month 
they read the Hammermill message: 
“For better printing and better paper 
consult your printer.” 


These buyers are interested in get- 
ting the most for their money. They 
will welcome suggestions from you that 
will help them get better value from 
the printing and paper they buy. 

To turn this advertising into sales 
and profits for your shop, use the new 


Hammermill book, ““The Most for Your 
Money.” Use it to show your custom- 
ers and prospects how you can help 
them plan their bond paper printing 
jobs to their best advantage. Get the 
details about this new sales help now. 
Just mail the coupon below. 











Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

I'd like to know more about the opportunity to use the new 
! salesmaker, ‘“‘The Most for Your Money.” I buy Hammermill 

Bond from: 





Name. 








Position 


| 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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Another Reason Why The 
KLUGE AUTOMATIC PRESS 


Produces Better Printing 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE - INC. 


MANUFACTURERS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





IT’S A CHALLENGE 


be 


IN PAPER DRILLING 


Ps 


‘ 
‘ : 


7 MODELS ¢ 7 BIG FEATURES 


---A size and style for every requirement. 


] Automatic Trip Gage is standard on 
all Challenge Drills. Permits operator to 
keep both hands on the stock until all 
holes are drilled. 


Automatic Paper Clamp holds paper 
securely as drill descends through the 
pile. 

3 Hollow Steel Drill in ball bearing 
spindle. Drills are fully guaranteed. 


Production on the Challenge Paper Drills ranges from 
200,000 to 600,000 holes per hour, depending on 
the kind of work and the model used. 


THE CHALLENGE 


4. Challenge Flexolite provides proper 
illumination of work on table. 


5 Side-Guide Bar has scale etched 
by Lufkin. Bar is held in place by two 
thumb-screws—no slip, no slide, no play. 


@ Ne-Glare Table Top is standard on 
all models, except the M and MF. 


‘@ +Easy Operation assured on all models. 
Slotting and Cornering facilities are available for all 


Challenge Drills. Write at once for free catalog that 
illustrates and describes the complete line. 


MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


1373 50 Church Street, NEW YORK 
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eats ...floodlights stage 


Chicago’s picturesque old Water Tower... 


while Supeyior s night staff is busily at work 





a few blocks away... saving precious hours 
for advertisers... affording time saving with- 
out overtime costs...on engravings...on ad 
setting. For quality work with quickness, 
remember Superior. Day and night service. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 W. Superior St. * Phone Superior 7070 + Chicago, Illinois 
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SEND TODAY for this 
new broadside. Write on your business 


stationery; address Sales Dept. B 








Created to do the job that 
business wants done, ADIRONDACK BOND 
has grown steadily in favor—for letter- 
heads, office and factory forms and the 


multiple business uses of an excellent sul- 


phite bond paper; it comes in bright white 


and 12 colors, takes fine ink impressions, 
has a splendid surface and ‘feel’— and 
COSTS LESS! 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON e CHICAGO ° CLEVELAND 


CONSULT YOUR PRINTER 


ADIRONDACK BOND 


AN INTERNATIONAL 


Made by the Makers of: 
ADIRONDACK BOND & LEDGER ¢ INTERNATIONAL MIMEO- 
SCRIPT - INTERNATIONAL DUPLICATOR + BEESWING 


a | WO © 


MANIFOLD © TICONDEROGA BOOK « TICONDEROGA TEXT 
INTERNATIONAL TI-OPAKE * CHAMPLAIN BOOK « SARA- 
TOGA BOOK « SARATOGA COVER « LEXINGTON OFFSET ™ 
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ONE PIECE FRAME 





fom ALLTEATURES 


IMPRESSION CONTROL One Piece Frame Adjustable Roller Tracks 
: a Impression Control Reversible Ink Disc 


Speedy Makeready Easy Wash-up 

Hand Feeding Practical Automatic Feed Handles Any Stock 
Adequate Ink Distribution from Onion Skin to 12 Ply Board 
Front Adjustment Fountain Plus Twenty Other Features 


ON ONLY ONE PRESS 


Steel and every feature provides adjustability, 
adaptability. . . flexibility. No wonder so many 
printers say that the Craftsman Automatic Unit is 
the most profitable investment they ever made. 



















Find out for yourself how this super modern, super 
automatic press can promote printing profits for 
you, too. Write for the booklet, “33 Reasons Why 
Printers Prefer The Craftsman Press.” 


| 10"x 15" | N 1] 12"x 18" 


| THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO.- CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave 
@) | 0 COy NC] @ rams U 2-be¥-) ofo) 2-140 o) eM =) Ko Ko So] 01s ESPEN DI-T-1 0 oo} 40ST: 
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On frosty mornings—on frigid 
mornings — after week-end 
shut-downs, Dayco Rollers are 
always away in a flash and ready 
to go like the champions they 
are. Daycos need no nursing— 
Daycos, the original and lead- 
ing synthetic rubber rollers, 
often last four times as long as 
ordinary rollers while outper- 
forming them bya country mile. 


re 
ARE ALWAYS 


= KEEP 
your E.Q: up 


Daycos are tough and dur- 
able! They keep their face for 
millions of impressions to save 
yours when the going is tough. 


Daycos give capacity impres- 


a3 Q-' EFFICIENCY 
, QUOTIENT 


—Your ability to reduce the time 
and cost of quality production 
and increase profit margins. 





aweo Rollers 


THE ORIGINAL AND PIONEER SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS 


THE ALL-PURPOSE ROLLER FOR 


FORM, DISTRIBUTOR, DUCTOR, ETC. 


COPYRICHT 1940, THE DAYTON RUBBER MFC. CO 





sions per hour, eliminate 
“down”? time and reduce your 


investment in spares. 





IN OTHER WORDS, get the one 
and only genuine Dayco Roller 
with renewable surface (Re- 
Daycoing) feature that’s typi- 
cal of every Dayco. 











THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic 
Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 


DAYCO PATENTED RENEWABLE SURFACE a 
EXTREMELY SOFT YET \ 
TOUGH RUBBER BASE 


STOCK — a . 
Fae os 


oa 


Dayco BASE AND REWEWABLE SURFACE 
CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY METAL 
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823 would be a lot of people in a street car. 


-823 would surely mean a miracle batter in 


any league. 


82.3 would be a pretty good grade in History 


for Junior. 


82.3 however. is a pretty low I.Q. (Intelligence 


Quotient )—in fact nearly feeble minded. 


but 


82.3 means tops to Linotype! It is the current 
percentage of productive time for slug- 
casting machines in commercial printing 
plants, as officially determined by the 
United Typothetz of America.* 


$2.3 in fact, is the highest ratio of productive 
time for any unit of commercial printing 
machinery from the composing room to 


the shipping department. 


*“Ratios for Printing Management for the Year 1939” published 
August, 1940, by the United Typothetz of America, Washington, D.C. 


Take advantage of 82.3% in 
your composing room. Blue 
Streak your production. And 
don’t forget that Blue Streak 


means quality plus economy. 





Linotype and A-P-L Bodoni, Bodoni Bold, and Poster Bodoni Compressed 
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A 
POINT 
WELL TAKEN 


My biggest criticism of you printers 
is that you don’t merchandise your product. 
Never having been a printer, I can’t tell you what 
to do, but it seems to me that if I were a printer, I 
would say “Do every job the best you can and when 
you have produced something of which you are proud, 
take it out and show it and say ‘Here is what I have 


done!’” ... To me, the most interesting kind of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
? 
: 
$ 
| 
; 
; 
: 


printers’ advertising is some particular piece, well 


designed and printed, with a note or letter attached, 


PP PL LP LODO 


telling what the piece was meant to do, what it did, 


and about how much it cost to produce .. . 


Printers are always trying to sell di- 
rect mail and yet they will 
not take their own 
medicine. 


* 


A. W. BOYER IN WICHITA BULLETIN 
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Rise Up And Challenge Foes 


To Your Progress 


By F. H. BRANHAM and Government, state, and private plants 


E HEAR a great deal nowa- 
days about the past history 
of printing. The whole civil- 


ized world is celebrating this year 
the five-hundreth anniversary of its 
invention. This is as it should be. 
But what of the future of printing? 
Right now our industry is not what 
it should be and a powerful stim- 
ulus may be necessary to lift it from 
this situation. 

No one could prescribe a remedy 
which would become an over-night 
cure-all for the many ills from which 
our industry is suffiering today. On 
the contrary, a prolonged treatment 
may be necessary. 

“What are some of these ills?” you 
undoubtedly wonder. 

Probably the most troublesome of 
all the ills of the printing industry 
is the price ailment—or price com- 
plex—which dominates the minds of 
so many salesmen. Ninety per cent 
of the men selling printing today— 
there are a few conspicuous excep- 
tions—quake and shiver as they ap- 
proach a prospect. One thought is 
uppermost in their minds—‘‘what 
will the Cut Rate Printing Com- 
pany quote?”—fearful that the right 
price will not land the order. 


Order-Takers Are Pushovers 

This type of salesman is a push- 
over for the buyer who patronizingly 
says: “I'd like to give you this order, 
but so-and-so has submitted a much 
lower price than yours—of course, if 
you can meet the price. .. .” Thus 
another printing job is bought—not 
sold—and the would-be salesman is 


still an order-taker. And, inciden- 
tally, a liability to his firm. What that 
salesman needs is breadth of view, a 
sense of responsibility, and knowl- 
edge of the real elements of his job. 
When an order is accepted with no 
consideration of profit, price and not 
salesmanship has become master of 
the situation. 


Can Sell Every Job at Profit 

The crying need of printers every- 
where is for salesmen who have the 
vision and alertness to sell printing 
on its merits, at prices which carry 
a legitimate profit. Anyone can sell 
printing at no profit, but it requires 
real salesmanship to sell printing at 
prices which will pay the wages of 
workers, salaries of executives, and 
dividends to stockholders. 

Many who sell printing—not hav- 
ing thought at all about this price 
menace—would have us believe that 
they themselves make the prices; 
but the fact remains that, in far too 
many instances, buyers have made 
their own prices, and the salesmen 
have accepted them and liked it. 

Who can say what is a fair price 
for printing? There are those men to 
whom any price is a high price. My 
advice is to waste no time on this 
class of buyers. To every single one 
of these there are ninety-nine others 
who realize that no printing price is 
high, provided that the finished job 
brings them profit or added prestige. 
And, by the same token, no price is 
low when those qualities are lacking. 

As proof that the price bogie is 
nothing more than a complex, here 
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You can beat price cutters, 


increased costs, inroads of radio 


is an actual experience related by a 
well known printing executive. It 
was told at a convention. During his 
talk on the price question, this gen- 
tleman stated that for a long time 
his salesmen had been “bringing 
home the bacon,” so to speak, every 
month, but at the end of the year the 
business failed to show a profit. 

He called a meeting of his sales 
force, and explained to them that 
while their volume of sales had been 
excellent, they had evidently been 
overlooking the very necessary item 
of profit—that in the future each and 
every job must be priced so that it 
would carry a fair margin of profit— 
otherwise their orders would not be 
accepted. As was to be expected, the 
men sulked, and declared in no mild 
tones that it would be impossible to 
do the same volume of business at a 
higher price. Replied the employer: 
“T’ll be satisfied with half the vol- 
ume at a fair profit.” The men soon 
found they were wrong. The first 
monthly statement thereafter showed 
that not only had every job been 
sold at a profit, but each and every 
man had increased his volume of 
printing sales. 

Should there be any Doubting 
Thomases among my readers I will 
gladly furnish the name and address 
of the gentleman who made the fore- 
going statement. 


Can't Go Broke Taking Profit 

It isn’t lack of orders for printing 
that breaks printers, but their fail- 
ure to sell printing at a price which 
will insure a fair amount of profit. 
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I have known printers to fail with 
their plants loaded to capacity, or- 
ders which had been taken at a loss. 
I recall having heard the story of a 
man who sought the advice of a 
prominent New York broker as to 
the advisability of selling a certain 
block of securities. The broker asked, 
“What is the status of your transac- 
tion?” The man replied that the cur- 
rent market price would bring him 
a nice profit. “You can’t go broke 
taking a profit,” said the broker. 


Scale Prices on Present Costs 

It goes without saying that no man 
can make a profit by selling below 
cost. He may continue in business 
for a time by selling stock in his 
company, or borrowing money from 
unsuspecting friends. But a day of 
reckoning comes, sooner or later, to 
the printer who persistently sells be- 
low his actual cost. 

Stability of prices is vitally impor- 
tant to sound business. The distress 
of depression has served to em- 
phasize this fact. Most industries ad- 
just their selling prices according to 
the market price of equipment and 
materials. Not so the printers. There 
are a few exceptions, of course, but 
the average commercial printer goes 
right along from year to year selling 
his product at the same old price 
(occasionally chiseling it even lower 
to meet his competitor) with no re- 
gard for the market advance on 
equipment and materials. In addi- 
tion to the established costs of print- 
ing equipment, supplies, and other 
materials, there has been an ad- 
vance during the past three or four 
years in printing machinery, type- 
setting machines, cutter knives, type 
and other kinds of composing-room 
equipment, zinc and copper printing 
plates, paper, and sundries. 

In view of these facts it is up to 
the salesman to charge a_ higher 
price for a job of printing today than 
he received for the same job four, 
three, two, or even one year ago. 
Since the advance in prices of print- 
ing supplies and equipment cannot 
be otherwise controlled, this must of 
necessity be brought about through 
higher printing prices. It is simple 
arithmetic. 

A contractor might have built you 
a house four years ago for $10,000. 
In the meantime, with lumber and 
building material costs advancing, he 
would charge you possibly $12,000 
to $15,000 for the same house today. 
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It is natural that the purchaser of 
the finished product should pay the 
added expense of a rising market. 

If the printers of America really 
want to recover the business they 
once enjoyed, and resume the tra- 
ditional progress which advanced 
their industry to its former enviable 
place among other industries of the 
world—they can do it. 

“That is a broad statement,” you 
say. “But how can this be accom- 
plished with today’s competition?” 

Rest assured the answer is not 
“price.” Price cutting and other un- 
fair trade practices are certainly no 
stimulation to any business. We must 
first revise our state of mind—get 
rid of prejudices, intolerance, and 
mistrust of legitimate competitors. 

The fact that all members of the 
printing fraternity compete should 
not blind them to their more com- 
mon interests. They should first re- 
alize that there is nothing to be 
gained by fighting each other. That 
on the contrary there is everything 
to be gained through friendly rela- 
tions and safe and sound codperation 
one with another. 


Codperate to Stabilize Prices 
This can be brought about through 
trade associations. With new laws, 
new labor problems, new selling pol- 
icies, and new trends of thought, 
active trade associations are more 
and more becoming indispensable. As 
time goes on, trade associations are 
improving their methods of opera- 
tion to keep pace with the changing 
times. For instance, the clerical, sub- 
ordinate type of printing association 
secretary, who simply carries out or- 
ders of the leading members of the 
association, is rapidly disappearing. 
The better associations of today are 
looking for the ablest and most far- 
sighted executives—men who can di- 
rect and govern the membership, and 
at the same time maintain harmony. 
Properly functioning, the printing 
trade association serves to dissipate 
the accumulated inertia of time- 
worn customs and stirs the wheels 
of the industry into new activity, aids 
in stabilizing market values and 
averts losses and unemployment in 
the industry. It maintains reasonable 
price levels and avoids widely fluc- 
tuating prices, with their possible 
consequences to consumers. Each of 
these problems is an important fac- 
tor in the revival of the printing in- 
dustry, but the most important of 








them all is the maintenance of rea- 
sonable price levels. 

In the printing industry prices can 
best be controlled through the local 
association, and price filing, although 
not generally practiced by printing 
trade associations, is unquestionably 
the solution to one problem which 
confronts the average printer today 
—stabilization. 


Proof That Codperation Works 

In its N.R.A. Code the National 
Fertilizer Association included an 
open price filing provision, requiring 
that industry’s 800-odd producers to 
adhere to their published prices and 
terms. The result was the industry 
earned $20,000,000 during that pe- 
riod, whereas previously scores of 
fertilizer producers had been driven 
into bankruptcy. 

Seeking to preserve those benefits, 
the association formulated a substi- 
tute service, based upon fair-trade 
practice rules, which, I understand, 
it has laid before the Federal Trade 
Commission. What success the asso- 
ciation has had or will have with the 
Federal Trade Commission, I am, so 
far, unable to learn. 

Today, as never before, the success 
of the printing industry depends on 
daring. We must dare to express an 
opinion on a public question for the 
guidance of our industry. We are not 
cowards to run at the growl of Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats or sneak down 
back streets to avoid meeting them. 
Shall we, then, be afraid to do the 
thing our forefathers fought for the 
right to do—to take an active part 
in our own government? The print- 
ing industry should have a show- 
down on this price-filing question. 

Price stabilization will also bring 
about improvement in quality, be- 
cause of the fact that when prices 
are stabilized, quality becomes the 
competing factor in the transaction. 
That “competition is the life of trade” 
no one denies. But I would amend 
that saying to read, “quality com- 
petition is the life of trade.” Quality 
competition brings out the best in 
men, and makes for advancement 
and progress. Quality and good will 
are the only assets that competition 
cannot destroy. 

The man in the printing business 
today who tries to look at the gen- 
eral picture and consider each prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the good 
of the industry as a whole, labors 
against heavy odds when he attempts 
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to do the job alone. I cannot impress 
too strongly the importance of well 
organized local printing trade asso- 
ciations. The very existence of a local 
association is evidence that the lead- 
ers are engaged in codperative effort. 
This gains for them the respect of 
men in other lines of business, who 
realize that all codperation insures a 
sounder condition of affairs than 
would be the case if such an organ- 
ization did not exist. 

I shall not undertake a diagnosis 
of all the ills of the printing indus- 
try, but shall confine myself to the 
more serious ailments, and leave to 





HIGH 


Every executive wants his ad- 
vertising to be HIGH in sell- 
ing-power. That is the ONLY 
kind of advertising that has a 
chance to make good today! 
To stand out in the mail and 
win favorable attention adver- 
tising must be HIGH in origi- 
nality,eye-appeal, word-magic 
and printing-quality. For sev- 
enteen years this organization 
has specialized in building ad- 
vertising that is HIGH in sell- 
ing-power. May we show you 
samples of what we have 
done for others? 


A 








successful operation of the average 
printing business of today. Mere 
words are cheap and plentiful enough, 
but ideas that rouse people and set 
multitudes thinking come as pre- 
cious coins from the mint. Show a 
prospect how your printing will ben- 
efit him if you want to win sales. 
Get in step with the times, enter new 
markets, adopt new methods, bring 
out new ideas, aggressively campaign 
for more business—yes, and take 
frequent doses of your own medicine 
—advertise regularly and often. 
Business and industry can and will 
absorb any amount of printing that 








> 


V Every executive knows that the 
most expensive piece of advertis- 
ing is the piece that FAILS! The 
LOWEST COST advertising is that 
which escapes the wastebasket 
until it is read, that wins more 
time in the hands of readers, that 
makes quality impressions, win- 
ning prestige and goodwill. Such 
advertising may cost more in the 
beginnning — but it pays divi- 
dends in the end! May we show 
you samples and letters from our 
clients proving that it is GOOD 
BUSINESS to buy GOOD ADVER- 
TISING? 
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your imagination what I might sug- 
gest relative to our everyday prob- 
lems of less general nature. 

The successful printer of this day 
and time must still be a pioneer, no 
matter how old his business, in or- 
der to keep abreast of a fast-moving 
business world. He should not spill 
his energy running hither and yon, 
grieving over orders lost to other 
printers. To view with alarm the loss 
of any portion of our business vol- 
ume to our competitors is human 
weakness, to be sure. More impor- 
tant is the business we may be over- 
looking—new customers we might 
find to replace those lost; jobs we 
could create and sell with less effort 
and at greater profit than could pos- 
sibly be realized on orders lost to 
low bidders. Imagination and inge- 
nuity to develop new ideas is the all- 
important combination necessary to 


Above copy was taken from the two inside covers of “The Jaqua Way,” one house-organ that is 
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will perform some commercial func- 
tion effectively and economically. 
Thus the printing industry is in a 
more favorable position than is an 
industry which is shackled by re- 
stricted buying power. As a matter 
of fact printing is in the unparalleled 
position of creating its own buying 
power. It is a commodity which has 
no regular saturation point. 

So, Mr. Printer, what are you wait- 
ing for? You are a part of the great- 
est industry on earth. Why not take 
every advantage of your good for- 
tune? You might begin by promising 
yourself that each and every job 
turned out of your plant from now 
on will be worthy of the great in- 
dustry to which you belong. My ex- 
perience has been that rewards for 
good work usually get better results 
than penalties for poor work. There 
is also more fun in good work. 


Proof That Quality Pays 

Just recently, in my own home 
town, one of our printers produced 
a catalog with which he took great 
pains—good composition, good press- 
work, and careful binding. So well 
pleased was the customer that he 
expressed his appreciation to the 
printer upon receipt of the finished 
catalogs. And, when orders began to 
pour in from firms to whom he had 
mailed the catalogs, the customer 
confided to the printer figures show- 
ing the amount of his sales in dollars 
and cents since the mailing—obvi- 
ously feeling that the printer de- 
served part of the credit. 

The printer’s bill for producing 750 
catalogs was $1,025. 

To date the orders received through 
the mails, as a result of sending the 
fine catalog to prospective customers, 
total far over $23,000. 

Why shouldn’t this man be grate- 
ful to his printer? Without a catalog 
he could not market his goods. By 
the same token, without the printing 
industry he could not issue a cata- 
log, notwithstanding his very evident 
executive ability. He compiled the 
catalog, he owns the business, yet he 
is big enough to feel he owes some- 
thing to his printer other than the 
few dollars he paid for the work. 
There are many such men in busi- 
ness today—men who realize the 
value of printing far more than does 
the average printer. A printer can- 
not appreciate the value of his in- 
dustry to the world unless he has a 
thorough knowledge of what print- 
ing has done for the world. Without 
that knowledge, printers will never 
get adequate compensation. With it 
they can soar to great heights of 
service and profits. 


Fear Brings on Troubles 

I am one of the few people opti- 
mistic enough to have faith in the 
future of the printing business. No 
matter how widely the industry may 
have departed from its traditional 
trade customs, no matter how many 
failures we have had, it is a convic- 
tion with me that the talent, skill, 
experience, and technical knowledge 
of the industry can never be sup- 
planted nor gone without. You think 
the same, do you not? 

We must denounce without fear or 
favor those who are menacing our 
industry with destruction. Be it Gov- 
ernment competition, private plants 
of other industries, or what not. 
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If the printing business is being 
shoved around by the politicians it’s 
the fault of the printers themselves. 
They attend conventions and loudly 
applaud a speaker who has the in- 
testinal fortitude to call a spade a 
spade in denouncing the Govern- 
ment administration for adopting a 
policy which takes $300,000 in print- 
ing orders from one southern city 
and places it with the Government 
Printing Office in Washington—or its 
field branches. But, when the excite- 
ment is over and they return to their 
respective homes, these same enthu- 
siastic gentlemen fail to show suf- 
ficient interest in the matter to write 
letters to their congressmen and sen- 
ators, asking their support of a bill 
designed to correct the abuse. 


Politicians Will Help Us 

When we consider that the $300,- 
000 above referred to as being lost 
to the Government Printing Office 
by the printers of one city alone, you 
can easily imagine what the total an- 
nual loss is to the various cities. 

Had the printers whole heartedly 
supported the movement to have 
Congress pass House Bill 7266, this 
abuse of the rights of the printing 
industry, in so far as the Govern- 
ment competition is concerned, might 
have been stopped months ago. As 
it is, the Bill is ‘still tucked away in 
the pigeon hole of the desk of the 
chairman of the committee on Gov- 
ernment printing in Washington. 

Politicians still respect and listen 
to their constituents whenever suf- 
ficient pressure is brought to bear. 
They will listen to printers if print- 
ers will but speak up. But printers 
won't talk. They organize, hold se- 
cret meetings, and appoint commit- 
tees to do something they themselves 
could do a thousand times better. 

“Individualism,” you say. 

No, when the individual carries 
out the wishes of his association, that 
comes under the head of codpera- 
tion. All association committees and 
trade magazines can only prepare 
the ammunition for a congressional 
barrage—the individual printer must 
pull the trigger that fires the gun, 
and floods the congress and senate 
with letters and telegrams in suffi- 
cient numbers to cause congressmen 
and senators to sit up and take 
notice. Each printer has money in- 
vested. He has something at stake. 
He is a responsible business man— 
and therefore must be listened to. 
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But the individual printer seems to 
be willing to do almost anything be- 
fore he will take a stand publicly. 

The only explanation of this is 
fear. Fear of losing a few dollars in 
business by displeasing some group; 
fear of what a competitor down the 
street might say or do; fear of being 
a resolute citizen. 

Yet these are the men who com- 
plain about excessive taxes, Govern- 
ment interference with business, and 
a million other things. Why growl 
about our business problems unless 
we are going to do something about 
it to correct those ills? 

I have been amazed at the extent 
to which the printers have relin- 
quished their creative rights to their 
customers or to advertising agencies, 
and allowed their business volume 
to be reduced by those in other lines 
of business installing private print- 
ing plants: Religious organizations— 
and even the Federal Government. 
I repeat, I am amazed at the lack of 
resistance on the part of the printers 
as a whole. Here, it appears to me is 
the weak spot in our industry. 


Conditions Demand Action 

How can printers be so complacent 
about such alarming facts as these, 
or be silent when so much harm is 
being done to their industry year in 
and year out. The conditions call for 
concentrated, courageous action on 
the part of printers throughout the 
land. It is time to use the ballot and 
every other available means of per- 
sonal influence to rid our industry 
of evils which have too long been 
permitted to go practically unchal- 
lenged. We should labor unceasingly 
until Government competition is for- 
ever outlawed. We should strive un- 
ceasingly to prove to insurance com- 
panies, medicine companies, religious 
organizations, and all others who 
maintain private printing plants, the 
futility of the projects, both from a 
point of economy and convenience. 

I do not advocate any drastic ac- 
tion for halting Government or pri- 
vate printing plant competition until 
it is found to be absolutely neces- 
sary. First, we should endeavor to 
convince the men at the heads of 
these private plants that the well or- 
ganized, well equipped, modern com- 
mercial plant is in far better position 
to give service and quality—and at 
lower cost. 

Next, we should appeal to reason, 
and if that fails, as a last resort, re- 


prisals should be our next move. W; 
could inaugurate and carry on ; 
systematic campaign of oppositio: 
to any and all city, county, state, o 
federal Government officials—or can- 
didates for office—who favor mu- 
nicipal or Government-owned print- 
ing plants, enlisting the support o/ 
fair-minded men and women in alli 
branches of business and professions. 
Such a plan, systematically carried 
on, from month to month and year 
to year, could not fail to get results. 


Printing Can Be a Leader 

Private plants of other industries, 
as well as churches and insurance 
companies, could be opposed in the 
same manner. Printers of the nation 
carry heavy insurance. Printers are 
members of the various religious de- 
nominations. Printers are users of 
products of the various industries 
here, there, and everywhere. What 
more can I say, except that there are 
dreamers and doers. Why not prove 
to the public that printers are doers 
by issuing a cease-and-desist order 
to those who spoil our market. 

I repeat what I stated earlier in 
this same article: “If the printers of 
America really want to recover the 
business they once enjoyed, and re- 
sume the traditional progress which 
advanced their industry to its for- 
mer enviable place among other in- 
dustries of the world—they can.” 

Let’s chart our course and follow 
it until we reach our goal. At the 
same time devoting our spare mo- 
ments to creating new markets, in- 
stead of idly complaining about de- 
pressed business conditions. 

And don’t forget to take your med- 
icine—frequent doses of advertising 
in the form of good printing. 


* * 
Anti-Tyranny Message 


An unusual wall-card has been is- 
sued by The Monotype Corporation, 
Limited, London, England, which was 
a reprint of an item that had appeared 
in The Newspaper World. The card, 
814 by 9 inches, printed in two colors, 
carried this message: 

“For Five Centuries tyrants have 
known what we must remember to- 
day: That wherever there is a print- 
ing office there is a threat to the 
forces of tyranny. Wherever there is 
a printing office, words, true or false, 
will be multiplied and preserved in 
cold print as inexorable witnesses 
for or against the cause of liberty.” 
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Happy Salesmen Don‘t Become 


%* Pay them right, treat them 


Your Competitors 


By C. D. BECKMAN 


@ THE ARTICLE, “Avoid Creating 
More Competition,” by Charles R. 
Rosenberg, which appeared in the 
July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
offers what I believe is a diametri- 
cally wrong solution to the problem 
presented by the “migratory” sales- 
man. He would tie all salesmen hand 
and foot with a contract which shall 
estop them from engaging in the 
printing business for some such rea- 
sonable (?) period of time as “five 
years” after leaving (or being dis- 
missed by) their employers. 

First of all, I do not believe that 
contract would be enforceable. Cer- 
tainly it is oppressive and unjust to 
deprive any man of the right to earn 
his livelihood at his accustomed oc- 
cupation for five years. 

Secondly, let’s throw all ethical 
and legal considerations out the win- 
dow for the moment. Let us see if we 
can determine what type of salesman 
it is—if any—that would sign such a 
contract. There are just two primary 
bases on which printing salesmen are 
hired: (1) drawing account or sal- 
ary, and (2) straight commission. 

There are few if any printers who 
will start a salesman on a drawing 
account or salary unless that sales- 
man could show a definite following 
of active accounts, aggregating suffi- 
cient volume to justify the proposed 
stipend. Admittedly, such salesmen 
are at a premium. They can more or 
less pick and choose among prospec- 
tive employers, and manifestly are 
under no compulsion to accept any 
such oppressive contract as Mr. Ro- 
senberg suggests. Now let us look at 
the salesman hired to work on 
straight commission. 

It seems self-evident that any rea- 
sonably presentable salesman who 
will gamble on his own ability to the 
extent that he is willing to go out 
and pound the pavements on a 
straight commission basis, will be 
welcomed with open arms by prac- 
tically any printer. With a wide-open 
market before him, it is hard to con- 
ceive of the straight-commission type 


salesman being willing to sign such 
an unfairly restrictive contract. 

If Mr. Rosenberg’s proposed re- 
strictions cannot be applied to new 
salesmen (and I strongly contend 
that they cannot), what then can be 
done to “Avoid Creating New Com- 
petitors”? He seems concerned with 
what to do after the salesman has left 
the printer’s employ. I am concerned 
with what to do to keep that sales- 
man employed, happy, productive. 
While Mr. Rosenberg is interested in 
how to “lock the stable door after the 
horse is stolen,” I am interested in 
ways and means of “keeping the 
horse in the stable.” 

Many things can be done—all of 
them legal—all of them constructive 
—none of them restrictive or de- 
structive—to reduce turnover of the 
sales personnel. 

The initial step in holding a sales 
force intact is obviously to hire the 
right kind of salesmen in the first 
place. Avoid the “floater” as you 
would the plague—he will leave you 
as quickly as he comes to you—and 
with as little reason. Be alert to the 
tell-tale stigmata of the “drawing ac- 
count hound” and give him short 
shrift. Examine the applicant’s rec- 
ord carefully. Communicate with his 
references. Check up on some of the 
accounts which he claims to control. 
Try to discover the real reason why 
he wishes to make a change and be 
sure it’s a good one. 

Having hired the right kind of 
salesman, the next important step is 
to make it to his advantage to stay 
with you. I cannot conceive of any 
real honest-to-goodness salesman 
wishing to make a change when all 
of the following elements are present 
in his relationship with his employer. 

1. Equitable Compensation. In any 
community, the basic compensation 
formulas are more or less standard- 
ized—whether on a commission or 
percentage-of-profits basis, with 
drawing account or salary commen- 
surate with production. Obviously 
your basis of compensation should 


and their customers justly, and 


your salesmen will continue with you 


and must be in line with that offered 
by your competition, if you are to 
attract and hold the right kind of 
salesmen. 

2. Codperation. This incorporates 
such important factors as estimates 
promptly supplied and accurately 
figured. Nothing is so aggravating to 
a salesman as to have to wait inor- 
dinately for an estimate when a job 
is “hot.” Nothing is so discouraging 
as to lose a job because the estimater 
figured too high, unless it be to get a 
job which must later be rejected 
with thanks—and apologies—be- 
cause the estimater figured too low. 

Stock samples and dummies should 
be supplied promptly. It is all too 
easy for the printer and his busy 
office force to overlook the impor- 
tance which such things hold for the 
salesman and his customer. 

Codperation also includes tactful 
credit checking. In cases where cred- 
its must be checked, use courteous, 
thoughtful methods. These are just 
as effective as the “hard-boiled” kind 
and are free from the possibility of 
giving offence. 

3. Service. This is another very 
general term, but it is none the less 
essential to holding business—and 
holding salesmen. Service includes 
clean proofs properly proofread; ju- 
dicious typography; courteous and 
intelligent telephone contacts with 
the customer; quick messenger serv- 
ice, making unnecessary the tradi- 
tional printer’s ’phone reply, “The 
boy just left”; reasonable delivery 
promises, unfailingly kept. 

4. Integrity. Perhaps this quality 
should be taken for granted among 
the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Still, yet too many printers—who 
consider themselves entirely repu- 
table—will attempt to make up for 
errors in figuring, or endeavor to 
squeeze a few extra dollars of profit 
out of a job, by substituting “just- 
as-good” stock, short-count pack- 
ages, et cetera. The number of cus- 
tomers—and salesmen—who have 
been lost by that practice is legion. 
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5. Quality. Quality must be com- 
mensurate with the grade of work 
to be done and the price charged. 
Makeready is probably the common 
temptation to “skimping.” By the 
same token it is the most common 
cause of customer’s “squawks” and 
ultimately of lost accounts. Any 
salesman would rather lose a job be- 
cause of high price than to get a job 
with a low price, only to jeopardize 
an account through inferior quality 
of the finished job. 

6. Fair Prices. I do not mean the 
lowest prices in the market. Some- 
one has said, “There is always some- 
one who will do a job cheaper and 
do it worse.” Neither do I mean the 
highest prices in the market. I mean 
prices commensurate with the qual- 
ity of work to be done. On almost 
every job on which there are a num- 
ber of competitive bids submitted, 
there will be a “middle” group at ap- 
proximately the same figure, one 
price substantially higher than this 
“middle” figure, and one price ma- 
terially lower. The wise buyer of 
printing will be suspicious of this 
extreme low figure. He will, on the 
other hand, hardly be likely to buy 
at the highest figure. He will ordi- 
narily buy at one of the “middle” 
figures, because he feels—and rightly 
—that this is about the correct figure 
for the job. The good salesman does 
not expect his estimates to be at the 
extreme low level. However, he will 
not long stay with a printer whose 
figure is always at the “peak.” He 
expects competitive “middle” figures 
as a regular thing—or else! 

7. Stable Prices. When a sales- 
man submits a figure on a job he 
wants to feel that this is the best 
price at which his employer can do 
that particular job. He wants the first 
price to be the only price. He wants 
to work for a “one-price” printer be- 
cause only thus can he hold the re- 
spect of his customers. 

All too often a salesman will come 
back with the report that he is losing 
a job on account of price, only to 
have his employer “sharpen his pen- 
cil” and give him a substantially 
lower price for resubmission. I have 
known this to happen as many as 
four times on the same job. The ef- 
fect on the customer—and the sales- 
man—can better be imagined than 
described. The salesman naturally 
asks himself why he was not given 
the best price first. Is his employer 
trying to pad too much profit into 
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his original estimates, or what? The 
salesman loses confidence in prices 
quoted, and it’s only a matter of time 
before he is on the move again. 

8. Mutual Understanding. Every 
printer must understand what the 
salesman is up against in getting and 
holding business, and strive in every 
practical way to smooth the way for 
him. The salesman, on the other 
hand, should understand what the 
printer is up against in trying to run 
a business smoothly and profitably. 
No salesman should demand “impos- 
sible” deliveries, prices, and the like. 

With printer and salesman pulling 
together as a team, and not as “po- 
tential competitors”—with less pre- 
occupation with restrictive contracts 
and more concentration upon intelli- 
gent codperation, “salesman turn- 
over” will literally solve itself. 

Note: The foregoing is a conservative 
reply to the article mentioned. In the 
panel below a letter received immedi- 
ately following delivery of July issue is 
quoted. The two cover the salesmen’s 
side of the controversy.—Editor. 





Note on ”Fourth Estate” 

We see by the Chicago Tribu: 
that credit for originating the ter: 
“Fourth Estate” in reference to new: 
paper influence dates back to Lor 
Brougham, who used it about 182. 
A few years later the Edinburgh Re - 
view carried the reference, “The gai- 
lery in which the reporters sit has 
become a fourth estate.” 

From early political history, the 
population was divided into three 
classes or estates: The clergy, the 
nobility, and the commons. It is in- 
teresting to note that power of the 
press was great enough a hundred 
years ago that it was spoken of as a 
fourth force to be reckoned with in 
governing circles. 

Respect for newsprint and the 
“vote” it cast in Governmental bodies 
is seen in a speech supposed to have 
been made by Edmund Burke, who 
said that there were “three estates 
in Parliament; but in the reporters’ 
gallery yonder sat a fourth estate, 
more important than they all.” 





@ I was surprised to see that your 
magazine would print such an article 
as “Avoid Creating More Competitors,” 
by Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr., in the July 
issue. Such a condition of employment 
might be expected in the land of Hitler 
and some other European countries, but 
it certainly is not The American Way.” 

The idea is not new. It is a good 
many years ago since such contracts 
were labeled “Yellow Dog Contracts” 
by trade unionists, and they have made 
a militant fight to rid this fair country 
of ours of such filthy conditions of em- 
ployment until today such a contract is 
upheld in few courts. The writer realizes 
this when he tells how carefully such 
a contract must be worded and says, 
“Excessive protection, to an extent not 
necessary for the employer, will not be 
enforced by the law.” 

Naturally an employe who comes in 
contact with customers creates a follow- 
ing. I bring work to my employer that 
I know would follow me should I change 
employers. In making purchases I often 
make them on condition that work will 
be sent to my employer. A good print- 
ing salesman, or any salesman, has 
customers that buy from his firm because 
of his personality and because they 
like him. 





Here a Second Reader Takes Exception 
to Contracts Which Prevent Salesmen 
From Stepping Out as Your Competitors 


In America a professional man or 
tradesman should be free to practice his 
vocation at any time and in any place 
in the land. He should be free to change 
employers whenever he may so desire, 
without restriction. This is the land of 
free enterprise—let’s keep it that way. 

What does Mr. Rosenberg think an 
employe should do during those five 
years he is not supposed to engage in 
his trade in a place that might be in 
competition with a former employer? 
Live on relief? Employes buy homes 
and in other ways encumber themselves 
so it is not easy to move to foreign parts 
for employment. I would say the only 
“consideration” acceptable in such a 
contract would be full pay and the op- 
portunity to keep fresh at the trade for 
the period stipulated, 

The best way for an employer to keep 
his employes from competing with him 
is to treat them fairly in every respect. 
Successful proprietors are largely so 
because of the fair treatment of their 
employes. You can’t get good work out 
of a slave. 

Let us hope this article does not create 
an idea in the mind of some “Hitler” 
who may take advantage of timid, un- 
suspecting employes who do not know 
such contracts are illegal. 
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Competition Sets the Value of 


* Five helpful steps to take in 


Your Equipment 


By J. E. BULLARD 


PRESS MAY appear in perfectly 
A condition. It will run 

just as well as it ever did. It 
will turn out exactly as good work 
as it did when brand-new. That does 
not mean it is worth as much as it 
was when new or that it is worth 
anything at all to the shop. 

It may be carried on the books at 
a given value. It may be sold readily 
at a certain price which is not the 
same as the book value. Yet, in this 
particular shop this press may have 
no economic value at all. In a shop 
where it could be used for turning 
out cheap and below-grade work, it 
would have an economic value. The 
shop under consideration, however, 
is one which prides itself on doing 
the very best work that can be done. 

The only safe value to place upon 
any capital asset is the economic 
value set by competitive factors. 

No press, no piece of equipment, 
nothing else in the way of capital 
assets is worth more to the shop than 
its economic value to that shop. The 
economic value is determined by five 
factors. First, the grade of work the 
shop does. Second, the degree to 
which it has won a reputation of 
maintaining quality and the financial 
importance of retaining that reputa- 
tion. Third, the new printing equip- 
ment on the market or in the course 
of development. Fourth, the degree 
to which competitors are bringing 
their shops strictly up-to-date, and 
fifth, the number of new shops which 
have been started by men who are 
competent to manage them, have 
sufficient capital to remain in busi- 
ness, and are operating shops which 
are modern in every respect. 

In short, the economic value of any 
physical asset is really its competi- 
tive value. It is the value it has in 
meeting competition, in maintaining 
a lead which has already been estab- 
lished, or, in the case of a new shop, 
a lead which it is desired to win. 
This could mean that in the case of a 
shop where everything in it was thor- 
oughly modern, the capital asset set 


up was not strong competitively. 
There could be needed additional 
equipment because a new and im- 
proved process made it essential to 
the shop to compete on equal terms. 

A capital inventory, taken from 
this point of view, is one in which 
the competitive value of each and 


deciding whether any piece of 


equipment is an asset or a liability 


preciation, all is well and good. If 
there is not, ways and means have to 
be found for raising the money 
needed. This may mean increasing 
the amount of capital investment. 
It should be kept in mind that, in 
so far as future profits are con- 
cerned, the depletion in value of 


Sometimes I wonder, sir, if we might be able to turn out work faster with a new press 


every item is given the most careful 
attention. Also, the competitive value 
of everything on the market which 
has not yet been used in the shop is 
given just as careful attention. Such 
a study makes it possible to deter- 
mine exactly what is needed and 
how much it will cost. 

The total market value of every- 
thing which has to be sold and re- 
placed in order to place the shop in 
the same competitive position it en- 
joyed in 1929 represents the amount 
of money the present capital goods 
owned makes available for modern- 
izing. The difference between this to- 
tal and the total which must be spent 
represents the depreciation or deple- 
tion of the capital. If there is a 
depreciation fund equal to this de- 


capital goods owned in the case of 
any shop is the degree to which the 
shop has lost its competitive posi- 
tion. If the shop is not able to meet 
competition as well as it used to 
meet that competition and this is so 
because it is not now as modernly 
equipped as was the case before a 
halt was called on buying new equip- 
ment, the capital is depleted by the 
amount it would cost to buy what is 
needed to place that shop in the 
competitive position it once enjoyed. 

Now is a good time to scrutinize 
the capital goods for a number of 
reasons. Prompter deliveries can be 
secured now than will be the case 
when there is a decided improve- 
ment in business. There is more time 
available now to make careful and 
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detailed studies than there will be 
when business starts coming in at a 
greater rate than it has for years. 
Buying can be done on easier and 
more convenient terms now than 
ever before and this may not con- 
tinue to be the case. Should it seem 
desirable to buy land and build a 
new building, the money needed can 
be raised on very favorable terms 
and at surprisingly small interest 
rates. As the demand for new busi- 
ness capital increases, interest rates 
have a way of going up. It is char- 
acteristic of all business depressions 
that interest rates go down and down 
until there is a definite upturn in 
business, an upturn which proves 
permanent to the degree that there 
is not a slump in a few months or 
within a year or so. Interest rates are 
likely to continue to increase until 
a new major business depression gets 
under way. This is not theory. It is 
fact, as business depressions reveal. 

All this means that delay causes 
higher interest rates on borrowed 
money, higher prices paid for what 
is bought. As the demand increases, 
prices have a way of going up. There 
are longer waits for delivery, thus 
more and more difficulty in meeting 
competition because so many shops 
have already placed themselves in 
strong competitive positions. The re- 
sulting less favorable profit-and-loss 
statements make it more difficult to 
borrow the money which may be re- 
quired. In other words, if the shop 
is in a poor competitive position now 
because of the low economic value 
of all its capital goods, its presses, 
equipment, and so on, it will be still 
worse off if it continues that way. 

The only safe way of measuring 
capital is not in market value of as- 
sets but in competitive value. The 
United States army might have a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of old Springfield 
rifles, yet not be in nearly as good a 
competitive position as it would be 
if it possessed one million dollars’ 
worth of the latest and most efficient 
rifles. If it had this number of dol- 
lars’ worth of rifles greatly superior 
to anything any other army had, it 
would be in a still better position. 

A printing shop may. have a half- 
million dollars’ worth of capital as- 
sets and still not be able to compete 
with a shop with only a compara- 
tively few thousand. It is the com- 
petitive effectiveness of every dollar 
invested in the business which de- 
termines prosperity. 
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How to Select Paper by Testing 


By CLINTON H. FAILLE 


@ Have you A good judge of paper 
in your shop? One who knows what 
qualities a sheet must have to get the 
best results for the job at hand? One 
who will never choose an expensive 
paper when a cheaper grade will suf- 
fice, or one who will not pick an in- 
ferior sheet for work that requires a 
high-grade paper? 

If you have such a man, be as- 
sured he is earning his keep. He is 
making cash savings for you, if his 
selections are based upon accepted 
principles of judging paper. Also, he 


acteristics which tell the paper judge 
whether or not the finish of the sam- 
ple is suitable for the proposed bank 
circular. A cheap coating will crack 
and may not be uniformly applied, 
a condition that will make good re- 
production of halftones impossible. 
To test the quality of the coating 
the expert crushes the sheet and 
then spreads it out again to scratch 
the creases with his finger-nail to 
see if the finish will peel off. If the 
coating peels off easily and the peel- 
ings appear to be of varying thick- 


LEFT: Test of Finish. Withdraw wet thumb from sheet quickly. If fibers or coating ad- 
here to thumb, finish is faulty. RIGHT: Second Test of Finish. Scratch crushed sheet 


is preventing beforehand those trou- 
blesome complaints that unsuitable 
paper bring in long after a job has 
been completed. 

What qualities in paper does a 
good judge look for when determin- 
ing suitability? Give him a few sam- 
ple sheets and ask him to report on 
fitness for printing a bank circular 
carrying several halftones in addition 
to black type. Without instruments 
he must rate the finish of the sam- 
ples, the formation, the permanence 
of color, and opaqueness. 

The quality of the coating on the 
sample, the smoothness and the uni- 
formity of the coating are the char- 


nesses, an inferior finish job has 
been done by the paper house. 

He will also wet his thumb and 
press it firmly on the surface of the 
sheet, then withdraw it quickly. If 
fibers or coating stick to the thumb, 
the paper has faulty finish. These 
same fibers will also pull off when 
the job is being printed—too late 
then to change to better stock with- 
out additional expense. 

Smoothness of the finish, too, is 
important to good printing. Rough 
areas on the stock make smudgy 
halftone printing and are even no- 
ticeable in line work and type mat- 
ter by the way the ink spreads away 
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from the impression surface. To 
judge smoothness, the paper judge 
holds the paper up to reflecting light 
which makes rough areas stand out 
as dust on a smooth surface. 

Before taking up the question of 
formation of the sample, our expert 
determines which is wire side and 
which is felt side of the sheet. This 
is an absolutely necessary bit of in- 
formation because the bank circular 
is to be printed on both sides. The 
wire side, being more porous, will 
absorb ink more quickly and conse- 
quently dry quicker. Therefore, the 
wire side should be printed first so 
that the least possible time will have 
to be allowed for drying. 

The wire side of the paper is a 
blocked formation whereas the felt 
side is smoother—but recognition of 
either side is not instantly appar- 
ent, especially in coated papers. Our 
judge tries to identify the wire side 
first by feeling the paper between 
thumb and forefinger, or with a dry 
lip. If he can be positive, after this 
test, that one side is smoother than 
the other he can go on to his next 
step from there. 

If he is not sure, however, he folds 
the sheet so that he can look down 
on both sides at the same time, then 
brings it up about level with his 
chest and extended out toward a 
window. The light reflecting off the 
paper will give him ocular evidence 
of wire blockings on one side and the 
impression of the woven felt on the 
other side of the sheet. 

Still another recourse remains if 
the reflecting light has not convinced 
him. He may sprinkle graphite on 
both sides of the sample and brush 
it lightly over the surface with his 
fingers. The blocked effect showing 
up on one side of the sheet identifies 
it as the wire side of the sample. 

Knowing the wire side from the 
felt side and satisfied that the finish 
of the sample is adequate for the job 
to be done, our judge begins to make 
a few simple tests that will give the 
paper a formation rating. Again he 
holds the paper up to the light. This 
time he looks through the paper 
searching for clumpy areas, fine dirt, 
or uneven distribution of the fibers. 
Any of these will make the thickness 
of the paper uneven and so again en- 
danger the good reproduction of fine- 
line halftone engravings. 

If the fibers, which are easily seen 
through the sheet when it is held up 
to the light, are short and evenly 


distributed, there is little chance of 
the sheet being of uneven thickness. 
The result is a “well closed” sheet 
which will pass the formation test. 
He will test formation further by 
wetting a six-inch strip of the sam- 


obtained by the simple expedient of 
pulling proofs on the sample and 
noting the degree of penetration of 
ink into the paper. 

Permanence of color is the last 
quality of the sample considered by 


UPPER: Formation Test. Wet paper strip. If curling is rapid and uncurling is 
proportionately slower, fibers of sheet are well distributed and formation good. 
LOWER: Opaqueness Test. Seeing how printing on reverse side will show through 


ple and watching it curl and uncurl. 
If the curling is rapid and the sub- 
sequent uncurling proportionately 
slower, the fibers are evenly distrib- 
uted and the sheet well formed. 

He will determine the strength of 
the sheet by folding one of the sam- 
ples back and forth in the same 
crease and taking note of how 
quickly it breaks apart. 

How much, if at all, will printing 
on the reverse side of the sample 
show through the sheet? Is the sheet 
opaque? That is a vital question in 
judging suitability of paper. To get 
this information the paper judge 
places the sample over some heavily 
printed type and notes the degree of 
transparency. This test, however, 
will not be enough to give a complete 
judgment of the opaqueness of the 
sheet under consideration. 

The degree of penetration of the 
ink into the paper is also a factor to 
be considered. This information is 


our paper judge. To make this test 
he needs more time—sometimes as 
much as ten days. 

He exposes the sample to direct 
sunlight, but is careful to cover half 
of the sheet with a book or other 
heavy article. Each day he makes a 
comparison between the covered 
part of the sample and the exposed 
part. If he has a fadometer, he can do 
this much quicker, more accurately, 
and have a definite index for com- 
parison of different stocks. Judgment 
on the fastness of the color is based 
on the rapidity of the change that 
takes place from day to day. 

If you have a man in your shop 
who will conscientiously make these 
simple tests on every job you turn 
out, he will soon be expert in judg- 
ing samples. Moreover, his time and 
training will repay you well by the 
assurance that every job you turn 
out is being printed on the most 
suitable stock. 
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@ GeorGE W. Jones, “the best all- 
round printer that Great Britain 
ever produced,” upon the occasion 
of his eightieth birthday (May 18, 
1940), was honored by a beautiful 
brochure given by his friends in 
Birmingham, England. Part of their 
eulogy follows: 

“George Jones ranks amongst the 
highest printer-craftsmen in the 
world. This is a great achievement— 
from an apprentice at Worcester to 
the honored position of leading print- 
er-craftsman. . . . He succeeded not 
only in building up a business known 
all over the world where fine print- 
ing is appreciated, but in building 
his personal reputation as a printer- 
craftsman and type designer. Either 
of these achievements would be to 
most men a life’s work—to have ac- 
complished both commands the ad- 
miration of the printing world. 

“Natural ability he surely 
had, but also he must have 
possessed the rare mentality 
to study, to absorb, to com- 
pare, to appreciate, and 
finally to create. There must 
have been a force at work 
within, always driving him 
on and on, from one accom- 
plishment to another, never 
satisfied, never resting on 
laurels. His work has always 
been of the highest order, 
for, in addition to technical 
ability, George Jones has the 
sympathy of the artist, and 
an outstanding enthusiasm 
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Jones home. Photo by the editor during 193 
Printing, Stationery, and Allied Trades Exhibition, in London 
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Lofty Standards 


Brought Fame to 





e From orphan with limited 
education at eleven, George 
W. Jones worked up to world 
fame as a printer-craftsman 
and type designer. His big 
success came in students 
who now carry on his ideals 


for fine standards. His work amply 
demonstrates his inventiveness, re- 
sourcefulness, and vitality, and he 
had an amazing genius for re-creat- 
ing the work of old masters... . 
Nothing but the best was good 
enough for G.W.J.” 

On another occasion, R. B. Fishen- 
den, editor of the “Penrose Annual,” 
addressed the City of Birmingham 
School of Printing, “In our own time 
we have had many great masters of 
our craft, and I place among the most 
honored, G. W. Jones. . . . Starting 
from small beginnings he acquired 
knowledge in the face of great diffi- 
culties, and for many years, when 
technical training was in its infancy, 
gave freely of his knowledge and ex- 
perience to younger men. I want you 
to remember that he reached his 
proud position without any of the 
advantages you possess today.” 


— é ei ty 


George W. Jones 





Re 


6 International 


His father died when George was 
eight years old, and his mother died 
three years later. At eleven he was 
thrown upon his own resources with 
a limited education but with an ap- 
preciation of the value of knowledge. 
Mr. Jones once told of having walked 
six miles to purchase a dictionary 
with money he had saved. That he 
made good use of the book was evi- 
denced later when he applied for his 
first job. 

“Can you spell?” asked the pro- 
spective employer. He could, and got 
the job as printer’s devil—and with 
it opportunity to win fame and cer- 
tain financial rewards as the foremost 
printer of his time in Britain. 

At twenty-eight, Mr. Jones went 
to Edinburgh. His reputation caused 
him to be recommended as instructor 
of a new school for printers. On the 
opening night all surrounding rooms 
and halls were jammed with listen- 
ers but only six or eight of the canny 
Scotch enrolled. George Jones wired 
a friend in London, obtained his own 
collection of specimens of printing, 
and announced an exhibition of his 
printing for the following Saturday. 
After the Scots had seen the evi- 
dence of Mr. Jones’ craftsmanship, 
and heard him speak, about seventy 
of them enrolled. Later on the class 
grew to ninety-seven. Mr. 
Jones said, “The men prided 
themselves on belonging to 
the greatest industry but 
one in Edinburgh.” 

In 1889, Mr. Jones re- 
turned to London, and or- 
ganized The British Typo- 
graphica, an association in 
which employing and work- 
ing printers could meet on 
common ground. The mem- 
bership during the first year 
was 177, and Mr. Jones lec- 
tured twice a week. He quit 
at the end of a year, due to 
starting a firm of his own. 
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His business was conducted under 
the name of “At the Sign of the Dol- 
phin.” It is said that “to work At the 
Sign of the Dolphin one had to be a 
good craftsman,” and also “to have 
worked At the Sign of the Dolphin 
is a passport for employment in any 
office, even in the United States.” 

Leonard Jay, head of famed City 
of Birmingham School of Printing, 
wrote in the eightieth birthday bro- 
chure, “In addition to his work as a 
productive printer, George Jones has 
designed a number of excellent type 
faces for use on the linotype machine 
which have earned for him an inter- 
national reputation: Granjon, Esti- 
enne, Venezia, Bernhard, Georgian, 
Baskerville, Victorian.” The school 
“which keeps its flag flying in spite 
of the war,” exhibited the work of 
George W. Jones beginning from his 
eightieth birthday, May 18, to June 7. 

Mr. Jones was one of the first 
printers in England to use color 
process blocks for the illustration of 
books. His color printing was noted 
for accuracy, depth, and luminosity. 

Printers in Canada and the United 
States met Mr. Jones in 1930 when 
he spoke to many groups of employ- 
ing printers, and particularly Clubs 
of Printing House Craftsmen. After 
meeting with the Winnipeg Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Mr. Jones 
wrote the editor of THE INLAND 
Printer: “I was thrilled with the en- 
thusiasm of these men and just 
prayed that they would ask me to 
become one of them. They did, and I 
am proud of my member’s badge. 

An article in THE INLAND PRINTER 
some years ago, written by the late 
Henry Lewis Bullen, said: “All that 
Bulmer, Baskerville, and the Whit- 
tinghams did, he can do as perfectly; 
but unlike these celebrities his range 
of work is not limited to a specialty, 
but embraces all that civilization in 
all its departments may demand as 
an aid from a printer. ... Jones 
printing has behind it, first, a deep 
devotion to printing as an art, and, 
secondly, an ardent desire for the 
cultural advancement of every per- 
son employed in our industry.” 

His greatest contribution is the 
men he trained: One the editor of a 
London newspaper, one a member of 
Parliament, another manager of a 
large London and Manchester news- 
paper group, a fourth a Winnipeg 
(Canada) employing printer, and so 
on. All are carrying the Jones ban- 
ner “Work is Worship.” 
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TO GEORGE W. JONES OF LONDON 
MASTER PRINTER : *} 
* 
EN ONE MAN 
BEING APPRENTICE-BOUND, 
O’ERMOUNTS 
THE DAILY TOIL, 
And master craftsman, in his mastery, sees 
Not sordid spoil, 
‘But beauty and allurement in his task, 
And perfecting of all his work doth ask, 









Such man is great amid’st his fellow men, 
And stands renowned. 
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To George W. Jones. On this day, 18 May 1940, 

BB your friends in the City of Birmingham send you 1 
Va. aK greetings, congratulations, and best wishes, with YD 
ya \ sincere thanks for inspiration & encouragement Xj C 
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Drastic Change in Set-Up 
Adopted at U. T. A. Meeting 


ica closed its fifty-fourth an- 

nual convention on Wednesday, 
October 9, with a decided change 
in its organization set-up. It is hoped 
and expected by the active leaders 
that the change will be for the bet- 
ter, and will inject new life, activity, 
and more wide-spread interest in op- 
erations of the organization. Also it 
is hoped that the new organization 
will accelerate association effort lo- 
cally as well as nationally. 

U. T. A. for many years has been 
a federation of local associations. The 
new set-up makes it distinctly a di- 
rect-membership association. Local 
associations are not ignored. On the 
contrary, a definite place is provided 
for them through the setting up of 
association memberships, just as pro- 
vision has been made for associate, 
sustaining, auxiliary, and honorary 
life memberships. Voting on matters 
of policy and so on will be by active 
members. Services will be rendered 
directly to all members rather than 
through local associations. 

The change is the culmination of 
intensive study extending over sev- 
eral years, and, more especially, it 
comes about from recommendations 
by a special committee appointed im- 
mediately following the convention 
of 1939. That committee consisted of 
Donald L. Boyd, of Huntington, West 
Virginia; William T. Greig, Minne- 
apolis; and Eugene Gordon, Boston. 


T= United Typothetae of Amer- 


Committee Digs Into Past 


As chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Boyd presented the report and rec- 
ommendations on Monday afternoon, 
October 7. Mr. Boyd stated, “Through 
four years of discussion we had failed 
to reach an agreement as to the na- 
ture of such change as should be 
made. Through four years our entire 
discussion had been directed to the 
function of a national trade associa- 
tion. The officers found things that 
should be done, but found themselves 
without the tools with which to do 
many of those things. The unrest 
that expressed itself in almost vio- 
lent form at the 1939 convention set 
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the officers to thinking along some- 
what different lines. 

“Powerful local associations were 
influencing opinion of national di- 
rectors and the local problems were 
receiving precedence over national 
problems. This called for a reviewing 
of the real purposes of a national 
trade association and led to the al- 
most unanimous conclusion that so 
long as any local or combination of 
locals could disrupt the program of 
a national, the structural organiza- 
tion of that national was at fault. 


Locals Held a Whip Hand 


“For five years we had been strug- 
gling with function, and fault was 
not with function but with structure,” 
continued Mr. Boyd. “No matter what 
function was assumed, one powerful 
local member of the federation could 
disrupt the carrying out of that func- 
tion by the simple expedient of with- 
drawing financial support. This put 
the activities of the so-called national 
association at the mercy of any one 
of several powerful locals, and the 
national was shown to be a national 
in name only. There, finally, was the 
focal point of the trouble. 

“Structure,” continued Mr. Boyd, 
“has to do with the system of organi- 
zation enabling the accomplishment 
of a specific work—the specific work 
itself is function.” 





NATIONAL UNITY 


@ The strange thing about printers 
is that while with but few exceptions 
they are of the opinion that there 
should be a national association, yet 
they have not become convinced of 
the importance of helping to build 
or keep one. The thing to keep in 
mind is that no national association, 
operating under any name, whether 
under the federation or direct-mem- 
bership plan, can realize its possi- 
bilities unless there is an active in- 
terest taken by the rank and file of 
that organization.— Walter B. Reilly. 
the newly elected president of United 
Typothetae of America. 














Mr. Boyd said that the committee 
had assumed some prerogatives not 
specifically granted: “We examined 
personnel, equipment, and headquar- 
ters staff organization. We found 
many good things, and some things 
that obviously were wrong. In the 
main, we found all of the old-time 
bread-and-butter services intact and 
operating with more or less effec- 
tiveness. In so far as the quality or 
promptness of the service to the lo- 
cals of the industry was concerned, 
we found no grounds for the com- 
plaint that U. T. A. was negligent or 
dilatory. 

“We did find one lack that dis- 
turbed us very much, and that was 
the absence of a method to vitalize 
these various services and activities 
by putting them to general use in 
the industry. . . . In the headquar- 
ters offices right here in Washington 
is a storehouse of information, facts, 
statistics, opinions, records of com- 
mittee work, gathered over more 
than fifty years of serving the in- 
dustry. That storehouse contains the 
answer somewhere to almost every 
question that plagues the printer of 
today. There is also in that office a 
staff composed of experienced peo- 
ple who know how to use that infor- 
mation. . . . Why, when we have so 
much of the material, information, 
and experience necessary to serve 
the industry, does the industry fail 
to appreciate it and use it?” 


Expect Strength in Unity 

Mr. Boyd then presented the an- 
swer of the committee by saying: 
“For years we have been a federa- 
tion of local associations. Service has 
been delivered to the individual 
member through the local associa- 
tions. As a result, the local has 
loomed ever larger in the eyes of the 
individual member and the national 
has taken second place. The situation 
finally has developed that in many 
cases the individual member is not 
aware of the existence of a national, 
to say nothing of being entirely ig- 
norant of the purposes and functions 
of that national. The headquarters 
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office has become a service station 
for locals instead of a powerful di- 
rectional influence for the printing 
industry of America. It has been 
sapped of the real strength which 
must surge up from an alive and in- 
terested individual membership.” 

After citing activities which U. T. 
A. pioneered, emphasizing their im- 
portance to the industry, and that 
the work in these fields must con- 
tinue, Mr. Boyd said: “But there are 
new fields opened by new needs that 
are evident to any one who studies 
the industry today. Legislation looms 
large. This includes the whole terri- 
tory of Governmental and public 
relations. Employe relationships, in- 
dustrial information, and personnel 
matters are of ever-increasing im- 
portance. Engineering, time and mo- 
tion studies, technical research, are 
all areas that have scarcely been 
touched. All of these things offer a 
challenge to the active minds of the 
industry and should spur the pio- 
neering spirit and imagination to an 
active effort to do something toward 
accomplishment. 


Unity Avoids Duplication 

“Then there is another and an un- 
touched field in the possibilities of 
consolidation of some of the graphic 
arts trade associations; in the codrdi- 
nation of graphic arts efforts through 
these associations; in better trade re- 
lations with allied industries or de- 
pendent industries. There are today 
entirely too many overlapping and 
duplicating associations. 

“As a result of this duplication of 
effort the cost of trade organization 
benefits in the graphic arts comes 
high, sometimes so high as to cause 
definite concern to many who believe 
sincerely in the practical good of co- 
operative effort. Our plants today 
are more versatile than they were 
twenty-five or even ten years ago, 
and many an establishment embraces 
two, three, and more processes or 
methods of printing. Each of these 
printing processes has its own trade 
association, and were some of us to 
attempt to belong to all such organi- 
zations that touch our line of busi- 
ness it would be so expensive as to 
nullify the good obtained. So we feel 
that the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica should take the leadership in co- 
ordinating the efforts of these groups, 
perhaps for the present through a 
graphic arts council, at the same time 
adopting a policy that looks toward 





eventual consolidation of at least 
some of these associations.” 

Mr. Boyd’s stirring remarks in- 
cluded many phases of the national 
and local work. None can deny the 
necessity for an active, militant na- 
tional association that will represent 
the industry as a whole, one that will 
work toward improvement of condi- 
tions of all concerned with the pro- 
duction of printing in its many forms. 





Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, West Virginia, 
chairman of committee which recommended 
the changes adopted by U.T.A. convention 


Commenting on local associations, 
Mr. Boyd said, “It is not the feeling 
of the committee that this direct 
membership organization structure 
should divorce or alienate local as- 
sociations. In fact, the effect should 
be exactly the opposite—to bring 
them closer to the national; relieve 
them of some of the burdens they 
now have, and give the local secre- 
tary a freedom of action he does not 
now enjoy.” 

Mr. Boyd then summed up con- 
cisely the. direct membership case: 

“The United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica has initiated services and activ- 
ities that cannot be developed by a 
local organization, but that are es- 
sential to local effort. If and when 
those national services are subtracted 
from the total of services rendered 
by a local organization, the local ef- 
fort is, necessarily, less than com- 
plete. If and when those national 








services are intensified or broadened, 
the service of affiliated locals is 
amplified, and the local effort is 
strengthened. 

“The proposed change in the or- 
ganization structure of United Ty- 
pothetae of America is designed to 
free it from limitations that are im- 
posed by federation, and to establish 
a sound basis for the strengthening 
of the national program. 

“The proposed change is designed 
to preserve the affiliation of the na- 
tional and local organizations during 
the transition from federated mem- 
bership to direct membership, and 
ultimately to provide those locals 
with stronger national coéperation.” 

The need for a strong, militant na- 
tional organization was emphatically 
stressed. Support of and codperation 
in the proposed change was strongly 
urged by several speakers preceding 
Mr. Boyd. 


New President Asks Unity 


In the keynote address, “The U. T. 
A. Convention and Program,” Walter 
B. Reilly, of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
referred to conditions which directly 
affect the interests of all printers. He 
strongly emphasized the need of com- 
bined action and codperation to pro- 
tect and advance the welfare of 
printers individually and as a whole. 

John A. Bresnahan, U. T. A. gen- 
eral counsel, delivering the closing 
address at the opening session, “The 
U. T. A. Program as Currently Ap- 
plied.” He also strongly urged more 
active support, and reiterated “the 
typothetae program as currently ap- 
plied is fundamentally sound and ef- 
fective. The method of furnishing the 
services and information to the mem- 
bership, and encouraging the mem- 
bership to use the facilities at hand,” 
he said, “is the factor that must be 
improved upon.” 

The future and the program of ac- 
tivities demonstrate that there must 
be a lot of codperation. The immedi- 
ate need is for funds to carry on the 
work. The attitude expressed from a 
number of quarters, however, seems 
to indicate that this problem will not 
prove insurmountable. 

As to the service to the members 
and the industry, efforts will be cen- 
tered on increasing the effectiveness 
of established activities, securing 
greater recognition of their value, 
and more active use of them. Fur- 
ther, intensive study of the require- 
ments of the industry will be made 
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to determine additional features that 
can or should receive action. 

The organization is fortunate in 
its new executive vice-president and 
secretary, one who knows the in- 
dustry and its needs, having spent 
years in the printing business. He 
took an extremely active part on the 
U. T. A. board of directors and on 
committees in years gone by. Donald 
Rein, of Texas, executive officer un- 
der the president, has been given 
broader powers. Though he had 
scarcely a month in office at the time 
of the convention he had made an 
extensive analysis of the situation. 
What he offered showed clearly that 
the future is destined to find the U. 
T. A. reaching out and down into the 
actual requirements of the industry. 


Plan Long Range Program 


Mr. Rein presented a number of 
charts showing that by using U. T. A. 
“Ratios for Printing Management,” 
the printing industry for the years 
from 1923 to 1932 had a return on 
invested capital of 8.6 per cent. Us- 
ing Standard Statistics Corporation 
statistics, he showed where for the 
same period 400 corporations in other 
lines of business had a return on in- 
vested capital of 6.4 per cent. The 
period from 1933 to 1939, however, 
showed a complete reversal, with the 
printing industry showing only 3.9 
per cent, whereas the 400 other cor- 
porations had 5.9 per cent. 

As Mr. Rein stated, the national 
association should find the cause and 
take whatever steps can be taken to 
correct it. Many other phases of the 
industry which should be given in- 
tensive study and the information 
passed on to the industry, opinions 
secured, and whatever steps are 
found necessary should be taken. 
Studies of legislation and govern- 
ment relations, personnel relations 
or industrial relations, job analysis 
and job evaluation, and so on, will 
advance the industry and defend it, 
where necessary. 

Mr. Rein presented a long range 
program, with some immediate ob- 
jectives and others that will undoubt- 
. edly require some time before effec- 
tive action can be accomplished. The 
program as a whole, however, will 
center around corporate functions, 
management, product development 
and engineering, production, sales, 
advertising, supply (or purchasing), 
legal and government matters, ac- 
counting, and public relations. 
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President Eisenberg stated that the 
feeling exists that the change in 
structure would injure both the na- 
tional and the local associations. It 
was the unanimous belief of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, however, he said, 
that the change would produce a 
stronger national association, ena- 
bling it to render a more effective 
service to all members, and would 
also enable the association to carry 
on a sounder program of activities 
that would be national in scope. This 
naturally would benefit the locals. 

The election of officers brought into 
the office of president one who came 
actively into the limelight during the 
hectic days of N. R. A. He has taken 
a prominent part since, serving as a 
vice-president and in other capac- 
ities. Walter B. Reilly, of the Courier- 
Citizen Company, of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, second vice-president of the 
U. T. A., and chairman of the con- 
vention committee, was advanced by 
unanimous vote to president. 

Donald L. Boyd, of Huntington, 
West Virginia, continues as first vice- 
president. H. F. Ambrose, of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, was advanced from 
third to second vice-president; R. W. 
Bradford, of Denver, Colorado, from 
fourth to third vice-president; Wil- 


A Convention Nugget 





McCORMICK-ISMS 


@ People do not go to war if they 
are happy—people go to war when 
they are unhappy. 

Incentives to Americans are neces- 
sary for any industry, large or small, 
to consider today, for all workers 
should have the opportunity, through 
merit only, to advance as rapidly as 
possible; they should be afforded the 
opportunity of using their minds—not 
limited by stock ownership, family 
prestige, or lack of intellectual ad- 
vantages—but because the individ- 
ual has the brains and the possibility 
of creating things that will help busi- 
ness conditions. 

If you give first, you will always 
get back something, and if you give 
wisely you should get back what you 
give and more, besides having the 
good fortune of being able to derive 
pleasure from your giving. It is not 
much fun to be forced by law to 
give. We Americans like to live in 
our business; therefore, we need to 
be happy in our business. 

Charles P. McCormick, the president of 


McCormick and Company, Ba 
also author of ‘Multiple Management.” 
























liam T. Greig, of Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, from fifth to fourth vice-pres- 
ident;and Raymond M. Blattenberger, 
of Edward Stern & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, who delivered 
the inspiring invocation at the open- 
ing of the convention, was installed 
as fifth vice-president, a new mem- 
ber on the list of officers. Oscar T. 
Wright, of Washington, D. C., was 
reélected treasurer. 


Hear Multiple Management 


Sessions on Tuesday, October 8, 
both morning and afternoon, covered 
subjects pertaining to management 
and production. The first speaker 
was Charles P. McCormick, presi- 
dent of McCormick & Company, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, whose subject was 
“Multiple Management.” In intro- 
ducing this speaker, William Schnei- 
dereith, also of Baltimore, stated that 
from his observation and knowledge 
multiple management as it is being 
operated in Mr. McCormick’s com- 
pany is a system of business philos- 
ophy to which has been attached a 
system of practical management. 

Mr. McCormick detailed the ex- 
perience of his company, a business 
doing fine packaging and volume 
production. Advertising, selling, and 
merchandising seem to have been fo- 
cal points prior to 1932. Since that 
time there has been growing discon- 
tent among the working people in 
many countries until it has aroused 
panic in many executives. 

“Realizing full well that employer- 
employe relationships had to be 
studied seriously and some plan 
worked out,” he said, “multiple man- 
agement was originated and tried out 
as an experiment, first, to help to 
overcome and prevent misunder- 
standings between employer and em- 
ploye. . . . We were interested in a 
small way, in our own business, to 
see if we could not produce a plan 
whereby the young man in business, 
the worker in the factory, and the 
salesman on the road, all would have 
a proper share of the responsibility 
and all might participate in profits 
that might accrue in excess of the 
proper cost of running the business.” 

The first step, explained Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, was to set up a junior board 
of directors. This junior board con- 
sists of seventeen men of the crea- 
tive thinking type, selected regard- 
less of age, creed, or affiliation. This, 
Mr. McCormick stated, “improves the 
capitalistic system of management, 
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adds a few up-to-date refinements 
needed in these days, soft pedals the 
dictator or autocratic ruler in indus- 
try, and allows everyone a voice in 
its responsibilities.” 

The seventeen men on this junior 
board appointed a chairman and a 
secretary to serve for six months. 
They were allowed to discuss, criti- 
cize, and do anything they desired. 
Anything upon which they agreed 
unanimously was reported to the 
senior board of directors, the trus- 
tees directly responsible to the stock- 
holders. The recommendations made 
could not be carried out by the jun- 
ior board, but by the senior board 
or the president of the corporation. 


Use 99.7 Per Cent Ideas 


Mr. McCormick stated that after 
five years the suggestions unani- 
mously approved by this junior board 
of directors numbered 2,109, and only 
six of these were rejected by the 
senior board. 

Each junior board member spon- 
sors an incoming “entered appren- 
tice” for two months, teaching him 
the philosophy of multiple manage- 
ment, the spirit of the organization, 
and helping him in all ways possible. 
To assure rotation on the board, three 
men must be removed from the jun- 
ior board every six months, and three 
new men elected to fill their places. 

A factory board of directors was 
established also. This board takes up 
matters pertaining to the factory, 
problems of wages, hours and con- 
ditions, and so on. This factory board 
has worked out many problems, has 
helped create better working condi- 
tions, and enabled the company to 
cut its overhead more than 10 per 
cent in less than five years. Produc- 
tion was stepped up over 34 per cent 
without any piecework or sweatshop 
conditions, Mr. McCormick said. The 
savings made were passed on through 
lower prices to customers, and higher 
wages to the employes. 

Then a sales board was set up, 
consisting of ten men selected from 
among those on the road and ten 
from inside sales executives. This 
board meets twice a year, for a week 
at a time, and outlines the sales pol- 
icies of the firm. 

“The final culmination of these 
three boards,” said Mr. McCormick, 
“the trusteeship board elected by 
the stockholders, namely the senior 
board, is illustrative of the fact that 
forty heads are better than one.” 





NEW PRESIDENT 





Walter B. Reilly, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
who now directs the United Typothetae of 
America as its new president for 1940-1941 


“The Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Printing Industry” was the 
subject of an address by Col. Philip 
B. Fleming, Administrator of the 
Wages and Hours Division of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

“Right off the bat,” said Colonel 
Fleming, “I want to tell you that, in 
my opinion, most of the employing 
printers in the country are covered 
by the provisions of the law. The law 
covers all employes engaged in the 
production of goods for interstate 
commerce. The Act defines goods as 
‘objects or subjects of commerce of 
any character,’ and it seems clear 
that this would include publications, 
pamphlets, or any printed materials. 


Unfolds Wages, Hours Act 


“Many of you who sell exclusively 
to persons or firms located within 
the same state may wonder whether 
you are covered by the terms of the 
statute. It is conceivable that an 
employing printer might produce 
printed matter of which not one piece 
moved in interstate commerce. But 
you must remember that the mere 
printing of stationery for the local 
grocer, which stationery is later used 
to write a letter which goes out of 
the state, is considered as the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 





merce. If Congress had written the 
Act otherwise, it would have opened 
a loophole large enough to drive 
through a whole trainload of prod- 
ucts manufactured in violation of the 
law. The producer could merely sell 
all his wares to a middle man who 
would merely act as a front for later 
resale to customers outside the state. 


Printing Covered by Act 

“The entire legislative history of 
the Act,” continued Colonel Flem- 
ing, “leads to the conclusion that 
Congress intended to exclude from 
the channels of interstate commerce 
all goods produced under labor con- 
ditions detrimental to the health, ef- 
ficiency, and well-being of workers. 
For this reason, in determining cov- 
erage, the Act makes no distinction 
as to the percentage of an employer’s 
goods which moves in interstate com- 
merce. Therefore, so far as the em- 
ploying printer is concerned, the 
question of coverage is not related 
to the volume of his printing which 
moves in interstate commerce. 

“The test is whether, at the time 
of printing, the employer intended 
or hoped or had reason to believe 
that the product would move across 
state lines.” 

Colonel Fleming also stated that, 
“in view of all these considerations, 
I think that the employing printer 
would be well advised to consider 
himself under the Act and adjust his 
wage and hour schedules to fit.” 

In calling attention to the standard 
work week after which time and a 
half must be paid, and which was 
reduced to forty hours on October 
24, and in saying that the provisions 
were not stringent, Colonel Fleming 
continued: “This is especially true 
of the printing industry, which has 
been one of the pioneers for high 
wages and reasonable hours of work 
in this country.” 

“One more point about provisions 
of the law as it applies to the print- 
ing trades,” said Colonel Fleming. 
“To help employers meet emergen- 
cies without the extra cost of over- 
time rates, and as an incentive to 
stabilize employment, the law pro- 
vides that time and a half need not 
be paid up to twelve hours in any 
one day and fifty-six hours in any 
one week under certain specified 
conditions. The employes must be 
working under an agreement, made 
as a result of collective bargaining 
between the employer and certified 
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employe representative recognized 
as bona fide by National Labor Re- 
lations Board. The agreement must 
provide for an absolute maximum 
of 1,000 hours work in twenty-six 
weeks or 2,000 hours in fifty-two 
weeks. In the latter case, there must 
be a guarantee of a fixed annual 
wage for continuous employment for 
either fifty-two weeks or for 2,000 
hours. In either case, work over 
twelve hours a day or fifty-six hours 
a week must be paid at the rate of 
time and a half. Since many of you 
have been operating for years under 
contract with the unions in your 
shops, this should prove a very val- 
uable exemption to you and one 
which would be easily arranged.” 


Names Two Trade Threats 


“More Competition for the Com- 
mercial Printer,” was the subject 
treated by S. Toof Brown, of S. C. 
Toof & Company, Memphis, Tennes- 
see. Mr. Brown defined three groups 
as direct competitors of the commer- 
cial printers, these being systems 
printing such as continuous forms 
and so on; chain stores and private 
plants. Mr. Brown urged printers to 
active, codperative effort to over- 
come the evils and loss caused by 
the establishment of private plants. 
He called attention to the work being 
done through the Southern Master 
Printers Federation, and the book 
“White Elephants.” 

Following Mr. Brown’s talk, Earl 
R. Britt, of St. Louis, told of the as- 
sociation in his city eliminating three 
private plants which were doing a 
business amounting to around $120,- 
000 or more, this business being re- 
turned to commercial printers. 

The Tuesday afternoon session was 
opened with an address by Joseph 
T. Mackey, president of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. Under the 
title “Visibility Somewhat Limited,” 
Mr. Mackey presented an excellent 
case for the profit-making advan- 
tages of modernization, or the effects 
of obsolescence of equipment. A di- 
gest of this important address ap- 
pears on another page of this issue. 

“New Developments in Press 
Equipment and Materials” was the 
subject assigned to Thomas E. Dun- 
wody, editor and manager of The 
American Pressman. After stating 
that “the trend in the manufacture 
of printing presses has happily been 
toward much more accuracy, greater 
strength, more thorough ink distri- 
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bution, and toward higher speeds,” 
and that “demands from printers and 
competition from offset and gravure 
have naturally brought this about in 
the letterpress field,” Mr. Dunwody 
reviewed various phases of the new 
developments and the trends. 


Points Out Recent Trends 
“Developments in the commercial 
end of the printing business have 
not been toward entirely new presses 
in the past several months, but rather 
toward an improvement in the ma- 
chines already in use, and manufac- 
turers today are planning and car- 
rying out further improvements in 
these well known presses,” said Mr. 
Dunwody. And later on he stated: 
“I do believe that printers in gen- 
eral can well afford to watch the 
trend toward small rotary presses, 
both sheet-fed and roll-fed, because 
these machines, in many cases, may 
permit printers to retain jobs after 
they have become too large for their 
present equipment. I think, too, that 
commercial printers would do well 
to watch the developments of small 
or the comparatively small specialty 
presses with which they could retain 
some of the jobs they are losing be- 
cause they are not able to turn them 
out in sufficient volume with the 
equipment they have. In other words, 


A Convention Nugget 








HIGH PRODUCTION | 


@ Chief of Ordnance and Quarter- 
master of the U. S. Army said in a 
general order issued in November, 
1917, seven months after we had ac- 
tually entered the last war, “Indus- 
trial history proves that reasonable 
hours, fair working conditions, and a 
proper wage scale are essential to 
high production.” 

Remember that the British tried ex- 
perimenting in their armaments fac- 
tories during the last war and found 
that shorter hours of work produced 
more goods. This August, faced with 
imminent invasion, they reduced their 
hours because the long work week 
was proving so inefficient. 

As a soldier I have devoted most 
of my life to strengthening the na- 
tion’s defenses and I would not re- 
port these things to you if there were 
a shadow of doubt in my mind con- 
cerning their validity. .. . Thestrength 
of our nation resides in our people. 
—Col. Philip B. Fleming, Administra- 
tor, Wage and Hour Division, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 
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rotary presses may be built smal! 
enough that they should begin to in- 
terest the commercial printer.” 
“Control of temperature and hu- 
midity is an essential factor in the 
efficient operation of any printing 
business,” said Thomas H. Urdahl, 
consulting engineer, of Washington, 
D. C., in a talk on “Printing Plant 
Humidity and Temperature Control.” 
Mr. Urdahl also stated that in the 
past, “attention has been given more 
to control of humidity. While this is 
naturally important, it is also impor- 
tant that attention be given to the 
control of temperature, maintaining 
a uniform temperature, as it means 
greater efficiency among workers and 
helps greatly in increasing profits.” 
Air conditioning engineers today are 
giving more attention to studying ac- 
tual requirements and control tem- 
perature and humidity for the best 
working and operating conditions. 


Tells of Modern Lighting 


The closing address was made dou- 
bly interesting by stereopticon slides, 
charts, and actual demonstrations of 
lighting equipment. The subject was 
“Modern Printing Plant Illumina- 
tion.” The speaker, George J. Taylor, 
illuminating engineer, General Elec- 
tric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland. 

Mr. Taylor opened his address by 
saying, “Two forms of lighting are 
commonly used for industrial inte- 
riors; namely, natural and artificial. 
Both serve but one purpose so far as 
workmen are concerned, and that is 
to enable them to see. Seeing is af- 
fected not only by lighting and the 
object to be seen, but also by the 
intricate physical and mental mech- 
anism of a workman. From this 
realization,’ Mr. Taylor stated, “a 
fuller concept of lighting and seeing 
and the relation between the two has 
become The Science of Seeing.” 

Mr. Taylor demonstrated various 
lights for different requirements, and 
emphasized that the installation of a 
lighting system involves more than 
merely putting in a number of lights. 
It requires a definite study of plant 
requirements, and application of the 
proper types of lamps as well as the 
correct type of reflectors and other 
factors. Illuminating engineers today 
study actual requirements prior to 
making their recommendations. 

One important point emphasized 
by Mr. Taylor was that “many actual 
measurements in factory areas have 
shown a drop in illumination values 
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MANUFACTURER 


@ Topay selling is a battle of wits 
and of perseverance, combined with 
the most carefully planned policies, 
built upon a complete knowledge of 
the needs and buying power of the 
trade. This condition has come about 
gradually. It represents no violent 
change, but is one of evolution. 

Those businesses which keep their 
weather eyes open and determine the 
correct time and direction for their 
flights into the charted and uncharted 
spaces will watch their fleets return 
successfully with greater assurance 
than those that depend upon sheer 
chance and daring. 

An interesting approach to this 
subject of obsolescence is made by 
Editor Frazier, of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
in his August issue. He commis- 
sioned a public accountant to survey 
some twenty-four modernized print- 
ing plants and write his findings. 

“Warnings from even authoritative 
sources are little heeded,” writes Ac- 
countant Kiechlin, “while old equip- 
ment rolls up losses, a veritable fifth 
columnist on the cost records. Too 
many printing plants are still using 
machines ten to thirty years old. In 
these fast-moving days, some ma- 
chines only five to ten years old 
are obsolete now. Printing equipment 
manufacturers have instituted more 
improvements since 1933, when sales 
were down, than during any similar 
period in the past fifty years. Why 
this hesitancy to modernize? 

“To eliminate the possibility of 
coloring our research with any in- 
dividual plant’s experience,” our Mr. 
Kiechlin continues, “we analyzed the 
records of twenty-four eastern print- 
ing establishments that had installed 
modern machinery, covering 1938 be- 
fore modernization and 1939 after 
modernization. Thus our findings may 
be considered the probable conserva- 
tive experience of any printing plant, 
large or small, which invests in mod- 
ern equipment.” 

The author supported his state- 
ments with figures and left small 
room for doubt as to his conclusions. 
Pretty convincing evidence taken at 
its face value and submitted without 
comment on my part. 

Let us suppose for a moment that 
through the replacement of certain 


CITES VALUE OF MODERNIZATION 


By JOSEPH T. MACKEY 


equipment in your composing room, 
your pressroom, or your bindery, 
there can be brought about an in- 
crease of but 10 per cent in produc- 
tion. (And I wish to say that there 
are surprisingly few printing plants 
throughout the country into which 
any intelligent engineer, or many 
manufacturers, could go, where they 
could not improve that figure, taking 
the plants as they come.) Do you 
know what that would mean, using 
the Typothetae Ratio Book figures 
just published? 

In the instance of the slugcasting 
machine department, the cost for a 
chargeable hour would drop from 
$3.77 (the Ratio Book figure) to $3.43. 
The cost for each chargeable hour 
in large cylinder presses would drop 
from $4.70 an hour to $4.28 an hour. 
The cost of large folders would be 
$2.31 instead of the present $2.53. 

Do you know what that would 
mean in just the machine depart- 
ments of the 102 plants whose re- 
ports were the basis of the Ratio 
Book compilations? It would mean 
the tidy sum of between $550,000 and 
$600,000 a year. . . . Let us suppose 
that you will apply these savings 
to the sales end of your business 
—promoting more and better selling 
for your own advantage. Do I make 
myself clear? Giving it to nobody, 


but applying the savings to your own 
business development. What do you 
honestly think would result? Ill tell 
you what I believe. Printing in such 
business would begin to be sold in- 
stead of being bought. 

Intelligent attention to this impor- 
tant part of the printing business. will 
solve more plant problems than ma- 
chinery manufacturers can hope to 
do. Healthy selling, aggressive pro- 
motion of your own businesses, hon- 
est and persistent advertising of your 
own organization, your facilities, and 
your services will increase volume, 
increase profits, and, what is more, 
it will stimulate the blood circula- 
tion within your own organization. 
Such are the inevitable results that 
I can foresee. 

The first step that is required is 
the resolution to initiate a sound, 
modest, replacement program involv- 
ing lagging, outmoded units of equip- 
ment. Accompanying this should be 
a review of existing methods used 
within your own four walls and 
a comparison with the best avail- 
able modern methods and equipment. 
Then, as improved conditions follow 
the proper changes, through produc- 
tion setup, apply these savings to the 
vitalization of your selling and ad- 
vertising efforts. It starts with you— 
it’s yours all the way. 

I wonder if I have made clear to 
you the thought that obsolescence 
and inanimate selling and advertis- 
ing are closely akin in the printing 
business, as in all others. I trust I 
have. What lies ahead of us, no one 
knows with certainty. A friend re- 
cently wrote me, “We do not look 
too far into the future.” That may 
be wise. But, there are certain laws 
that cannot be denied. And one of 
these is sometimes loosely referred 
to as obsolescence and replacement 
—modernization, if you like. When 
consideration is given to that law of 
business, we can ill afford to have 
limited visibility. It is to those whose 
visibility is somewhat limited that 
I address these thoughts. We must 
see clearly. Successful flights cannot 
be made with certainty unless our 
equipment is right, is carefully tuned 
up, and our vision and visibility is 
unlimited. 





of over 50 per cent due solely to dust 
and dirt accumulations on lamps and 
reflectors. While this may seem as- 
tonishing,” he said, “the facts of the 
case are that this is quite often the 
rule, rather than the exception. In 
addition to this, there is the normal 
depreciation caused by lamps, which 
may reach 15 to 20 per cent toward 


the end of their rated life, and a 
somewhat higher percentage if oper- 
ated too long beyond the rated life.” 

Mr. Taylor stated, “The average 
charge to wash a fixture will prob- 
ably not exceed 10 cents, or less 
than one-half per cent of the total 
operating cost if washed once a year, 
and only about 2 per cent if washed 





four times a year.” Thus for 40 cents 
an investment which will amount to 
about $24.20 for one light alone can 
be made to yield full value instead 
of wasting one-third or one-half of 
it. “No wonder,” said Mr. Taylor, 
“that more and more manufacturers 
are setting up maintenance sched- 
ules to prevent this excessive waste.” 
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Simple Plan of Charges 
Any Small Shop Can Use 
By A. C. KALMBACH 


@ To THE PROPRIETOR of a small-size 
printing establishment a cost system 
often seems just a lot of red tape. 
This is especially true when the shop 
does both a publication of its own, 
such as a weekly newspaper or small 
magazine, and outside printing work. 
The men change off from one job to 
another and many an odd moment is 
likely to be filled in with advance 
work on the publicaticn. 

Yet such a shop needs a cost sys- 
tem as much as any big company, 
perhaps even more, for deviations 
from average costs are more likely 
to occur. A cost system has two ob- 
jectives, to ascertain the average 
hour costs of the various types of 
work, and to distribute that cost to 
the jobs produced. The system must 
be set up to furnish this information 
with as little red tape as possible. 

Our shop is the typical small estab- 
lishment, with seven em- 
ployes in the mechanical 
end, turning out two mag- 
azines of our own which 
constitute the bulk of the 





cluded as a columnar division on the 
daily individual time tickets. The 
ticket we use now has four time- 
division columns on its face (Fig. 1), 
including non-chargeable and three 
divisions of chargeable time, “Jobs,” 
Model Railroader, and Trains. No 
job tickets are made out for the 
magazines, and instead, at the end of 
the month, chargeable time is split 
up and the proper hours of each op- 
eration are easily charged against 
Model Railroader and Trains. 

Next we noted that the standard 
cost system tried had almost innu- 
merable code numbers for various 
operations, sometimes splitting hairs 
much finer than there was any need 
for doing. Numbers are hard to re- 
member, and, if the types of work 
are split too fine, a small-shop man 
who does most everything may spend 
most of his time filling out his ticket. 


Quick and Easy Cost System 
Gives This Small Shop 
Profit and Loss Facts 












So we divided up our cost centers, 
each machine or major division of 
work, and assigned letters of the al- 
phabet to each. Then we added sec- 
ond letters to differentiate between 
types of work on each machine. Our 
entire time code is carried on the 
back face of our one-time ticket form 
(Fig. 2), making it unnecessary to 
have separate tickets for the various 
types of workers. 

With a simplified ticket such as 
this we found no trouble at all in 
securing accurately: filled out sheets 
from our workers and there was no 
caustic comment about how long it 
took to fill out the tickets. Formerly 
we had such questions as “How do I 
charge the time it takes me to fill out 
the time ticket for each job?” 

The monthly office operations fol- 
low much the same scheme as any 
cost setup. The time tickets are first 


TICKET, WITH KEYS SHOWN OPPOSITE, MAKE TIME KEEPING EASY FOR EMPLOYE AND EMPLOYER 


DAILY INDIVIDUAL TIME TICKET 


Kalmbach Publishing Co. 
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setup for a short time with 
the idea of seeing how it 





could be simplified for our 





use and still give us the in- 





formation we wanted. 
First simplification came 





in the matter of handling 





our two magazines. Stand- 
ard procedure would be to 





make out job tickets for 





each issue of each maga- 





zine, but a job ticket for 
a magazine worked on all 





month, and with material 





for several different issues 
in the shop at the same 





time, would be red tape, to 





say the least. Since these 
two magazines are major 

















divisions of our work we 
decided they could be in- 
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key on back side. 
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sorted out into piles for each indi- 
vidual worker, and the time of each 
worker is then divided up according 
to cost centers. The wages are then 
distributed to these cost centers. For 
instance, suppose the linotype op- 
erator worked 168 hours for $168, 
and that his tickets show 154 hours 
on the linotype and 14 hours on hand 
composition. Then $154 is charged to 
linotype (cost center B) and $14 to 
hand composition (cost center A). 
The only exception is that if a high- 
priced man, for purposes of making 
best use of the labor, happens to do 
work on a low-priced job, only the 
rate covering the low-priced job is 
charged to that cost center and the 
balance is charged to X for general 
shop expense, which is what it is. For 
instance, suppose the linotype op- 
erator helps out as folder feeder, for 
which we pay fifty cents an hour. 
Then fifty cents an hour of the op- 
erator’s time would be charged to 
cost center L, folder, and the other 
fifty cents to X, general shop, as a 
general burden against the plant for 
inefficient use of labor. 

The payroll distribution is best ac- 
complished with the aid of columnar 
paper which can be purchased in 
handy accounting pads at any sta- 
tionery store. The accuracy of the 
distribution is checked by adding up 
the amounts charged to the various 
cost centers. This total should, of 
course, equal the total shop payroll 
as shown by the general ledger. 

Now the columnar paper is again 
called into play and the total charge- 
able time on the tickets is distributed 
according to cost centers. Note that 
this is not total time, as in the case 
of the payroll distribution, but just 
chargeable time. It will, of course, be 
short of the payroll time. For in- 
stance, we may find that 140 hours 
of linotype time are chargeable, al- 
though we paid wages for 154 hours 
of total time. The hour figure is di- 
vided into the wage cost figure to 
give us the wage cost a chargeable 
hour, in this case $1.10. 

This distribution of chargeable 
time is most easily accomplished by 
using a columnar sheet with one col- 
umn labeled for each cost center and 
using one line across for each day of 
the month. Totals of the chargeable 
hours are placed at the bottoms of 
the rows of figures, and below these 
totals are placed the wages for each 
machine or type of work, the wage a 
chargeable hour, and another figure 


which is easily computed, the per- 
centage of productive time on each 
machine. Should our linotype, for in- 
stance, have run chargeable time 140 
hours out of the month of 168 hours, 
it had a productive percentage of 83. 

The wage costs for general shop 
time, and this includes such items as 
sweeping, errands for shop supplies, 
et cetera, and supervision are dis- 
tributed to the various cost centers 
in accordance with the proportion of 
chargeable hours each has. 

To the wage costs are added the 
distributed costs of such more-or- 
less fixed items, as rent, distributed 
according to floor space, light, also 
according to floor space, power, ac- 
cording to horsepower hours, and so 
on. Depreciation and repairs can be 
assigned directly to each cost center. 
These more or less standard items 
should be figured up for six months 
or more and converted into monthly 
figures, thus eliminating error due to 
month-to-month fluctuations. 

When the fixed expense items are 
added to the hourly wage cost we 
have the factory door hour costs. In 
the case of our particular company, 
this is what we are interested in, for 
most of our work is done for our own 
account, and most of our office and 
selling expense is incurred in edi- 
torial work and selling advertising 
and magazines, so that it would be 
unfair to charge it against the print- 
ing plant. However, when we sell 
jobs outside we add a fixed percent- 
age to our factory door cost equiva- 
lent to our average percentage of 
selling cost for our entire business, 
and to this add our 10 per cent profit. 
A company doing principally outside 
work should distribute all the office 
expense directly to the various plant 
cost centers and thus arrive at hour 
cost rates directly applicable for fig- 
uring outside sales. The key to the 
whole thing is simply to distribute 
all costs, each in the fairest way pos- 
sible, to the various machines and 
then to divide the total monthly cost 
of running each machine according 
to the chargeable hours that machine 
turned out. Once one gets this fact 
well in mind, cost systems are rela- 
tively simple. 

Now that we have our hourly fac- 
tory costs for each type of work, we 
can go back to the distribution ac- 
cording to the two magazines and 
“Jobs.” No job tickets were made out 
for the magazines, but we merely 
take the time tickets again and add 








CODE KEYS PRINTED 
ON BACK OF TICKET 





e@ All time must be either charge- 
able or non-chargeable. To desig- 
nate whether non-chargeable or 
to what general division charge- 
able, all time must be placed in 
the proper column; Non-charge- 
able time; Chargeable to jobs (be 
sure to give the job number and 
customer in columns provided); 
Chargeable to The Model Rail- 
roader, and Chargeable to Trains. 


INDIVIDUAL TIME TICKET 
LIST OF KEYS 


Composing Room 
A Hand composition, general 
AB Makeup of pages 
AC Corrections, hand 
AD Ad composition, hand 
AE Lockup 
AL Alterations, authors’ 
AX General non-changeable hand 
time 
B_ Linotype composition, general 
BC Linotype corrections 
BD Linotype ad composition 
BL Linotype authors’ alterations 
BX General non-chargeable lino 


Bindery 

Ls Folder, running 

LS Setting folder 

LX Folder maintenance 

M Cutter 

MX Cutter maintenance 

N_ Stitcher 

NX Cleaning or oiling stitcher 

R_ Hand bindery 

S Stock handling 

Pressroom 

EA No. 4 unit, running 

EB No. 4 unit, makeready 

EC No. 4 unit, press change 

ED No. 4 unit, oiling and washup 

EE No.4 unit, waiting, explain in 
customer column 

EX Other non-chargeable time on 
No. 4 unit 

FA Pony H. F., running 

FB Pony H. F., makeready 

FC Pony H. F., press change 

FD Pony H.F., oiling and washup 

FE Pony H.F., waiting, explain in 
customer column 

FX Other non-chargeable time on 
pony 

GA 10 by 15 platen, running 

GB 10 by 15 platen, makeready 

GC 10 by 15 platen, press change 

GD 10 by 15 platen, oiling and wash- 


up 

GE 10 by 15 platen, waiting, explain 
in customer column 

GX Other non-chargeable time on 10 
by 15 

General 

X General non-chargeable time. 
(Must be explained adequately 
in customer column) 

Z Supervisory time 











up the chargeable hours of each op- 
eration in columns according to the 
three time-ticket divisions, “jobs,” 
Model Railroader, and Trains. Now 
it is easy to distribute the total of, 
let’s say, linotype expense in pro- 
portion to the hours chargeable to 
jobs and each of the magazines. The 
total shop expenses being distrib- 
uted, the factory costs for each mag- 
azine are charged against the income 
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for that magazine, and the expense 
for jobs is charged against job print- 
ing income during that same period. 

In our case job printing includes 
many jobs for our own company, 
such as letterheads, subscription or- 
der blanks, et cetera, so the tickets 
for each of these jobs are figured up 
on a net factory hour cost basis, 
credited to job printing income, and 
then charged to the expense of the 
particular department using them, 
as office expense or sales expense. 

The whole process takes not much 
longer to do than to describe. One 
afternoon is sufficient, in our case, to 
do all the monthly time distribution 
and computation. The result is in- 
valuable to us. We know our own 
hour rates on each machine, which 
ones are paying their way and which 
aren’t, which give us the best pro- 
ductive percentage, where to look 
for inefficiencies. We also have, with- 
out excessive red tape and hard-to- 
manipulate job tickets, the month- 
by-month production cost of both 
our magazines. 

What’s of even more importance, 
we have the costs of all the various 
miscellaneous items of printing prop- 
erly distributed to the various ex- 
pense accounts just as if they were 
outside purchases, so that our books 
as a whole reflect the same kind of 
picture they would if we didn’t own 
a printing plant but only ran a pub- 
lishing business and purchased all 
our printing. Only with this last 
knowledge can we tell how our busi- 
ness is doing and whether it is prof- 
itable for us to run our own plant. 


* * 
Reports on Color Effects 


Bright containers, or packages hav- 
ing a light edge, will tend to appear 
larger in size, because bright colors 
tend to excite the retina of one’s 
eyes, making the image, apparently, 
to increase in size. So reports the 
color research department of the 
Eagle Printing Ink Company Divi- 
sion of the General Printing Ink 
Corporation. Another optical illusion 
created by the use of colors is that 
“areas of equal size will not appear 
equal if colored with different hues.” 
This is because deep shades have a 
more or less passive effect on the 
nerves of the eye. According to the 
researchers, yellow appears to en- 
large most of all the colors, then 
white, red, green, and blue, with 
black smallest of all. 
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HOW ONE SHOP SUPERINTENDENT 


MAKES MONEY BY COOPERATION 
By CHAS. N. TUNNELL 


@ Step rintothe average print shop 
and there is bickering among the 
foremen of the composing room, 
the pressroom, the bindery, and the 
shipping departments. Each fore- 
man is trying to make his depart- 
ment show up with large produc- 
tion and low cost in man hours. 
In their effort to make a good de- 
partmental showing, the shop as 
a whole frequently suffers from 
excessive cost, poor codrdination, 
and delayed deliveries. 

C. F. Roberts is plant super- 
intendent of the Webb Printing 
Company, Houston, Texas, a firm 
known for fine codperation. This 
is probably the average size print- 
ing shop, after figuring out the 
extremely small shops that are in 
the majority in number but sel- 
dom much factor in production. 
He gets codperation and coérdi- 
nation of effort by having all de- 
partments under Mr. Roberts. 

There is no delegating of au- 
thority to foremen or to others. 
Every job is considered from the 
standpoint of all departments and 
how it will dovetail into the pro- 
duction schedule. The superin- 
tendent maps out every job and 
tells the men how it is to be set. 
He tells the pressmen just what 
press it is to be run on, and so on 
through the plant. By having his 
finger-tips on each step of each 
job, he is able to save a lot of 
washup and makeready time. 

For example, there are three or 
four jobs to be run in blue. Any 
washup will require fifteen min- 
utes with a $1.00 charge for the 
time. By codrdinating the flow of 
work through every department, 
much washup and makeready is 
eliminated. Another thing is to 
plan a lot of jobs of the same size 
to prevent having to move the 
guides and get the presses ready. 

Pressroom employes are drilled 
to know that they are to get every 
job over to the bindery just as 


- quickly as possible. In most in- 


stances, a shop is crowded. By the 
time the pressroom gets a job, the 
customer is already wanting to 
know when he can get delivery. 
Therefore, the pressmen must get 
the job to the bindery just as soon 





as it is dry enough to work. In 
many instances, the bindery can 
start work just as soon as a suffi- 
cient quantity is dry, and long be- 
fore the entire run has been com- 
pleted. Pressmen are also required 
to get copy over to the bindery 
as soon as it is off. Then the bind- 
ery workers can have the perfo- 
rator and punch set and ready to 
go as soon as the stock is dry. 
The job is therefore turned out 
with the least time and expense. 
Not only is coérdination neces- 
sary in the production end of the 
plant to make a profit on printing, 
but codperation and coérdination 
with the salesmen are important. 
For instance, the superintendent 
watches paper purchases and buys 
in full package, full carton, or full 
case lots. He may get in a job that 
requires three reams of paper that 
is different from that carried in 
regular stock. One can save three 
cents a pound by buying a carton 
—and have an extra two or three 
reams of paper at very little cost. 
All paper is used and seldom is 
there any trouble moving the ex- 
tra paper bought to get quantity 
prices, or even that which is cut 
from a job. This is where codper- 
ation from the salesmen comes in. 
“When we pull a proof of a job 
to show a customer,” says this su- 
perintendent, “we will send along 
paper samples. In nine cases out 
of ten, the customer has no pref- 
erence on paper of similar quality. 
It is easy enough for the salesman 
to suggest a paper which we have 
that will fit the job perfectly and 
enable us to use up some stock 
that was bought for another job. 
“One of our best customers is a 
sugar refining company that buys 
crude sugar in bulk for refining. 
This firm not only shakes out the 
burlap sacks, but washes the sacks, 
finding that the saving made from 
washing out that last tiny grain of 
sugar is equal to the net profit 
earned by the company. This has 
been a good example for us: We 
find it profitable to extract that 
last grain. We codrdinate all effort 
to get maximum production and 
maximum sales at minimum cost, 
quality considered.” 
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The Prsofroom 





“Two Woman Members” 


Personally, I can’t see that there’s any 
room for argument, but an argument 
I’ve had, and I’m looking to you for sup- 
port. I maintain that a noun such as 
“woman,” when used as an adjective, 
never takes the plural form. My oppo- 
nents disagree. Take the heading “Two 
Woman Members,” “Two Women Mem- 
bers.” Wouldn’t it be just as plausible 
to write “two Fords automobiles” as to 
use the plural, “women”? Doesn’t “two” 
modify “members” rather than the gen- 
der of those members?—Wisconsin. 


Boy, do I get a kick out of the 
questions that come in to Proofroom! 
There never was anything like them, 
for displaying the wonders of the 
English language. I’m using a lot of 
them to make Part Two of my forth- 
coming book, “Putting Words to 
Work.” Shouldn’t wonder if they'll 
prove to be the best thing in the 
book, too. They keep my mind alive 
and alert. They demonstrate with 
such beautiful clearness that our 
language is not static, but alive and 
changing, growing. This query is a 
peach. Let’s bite right into it and get 
the juicy meat of it. 

First, let’s see what that funniest 
of funny old things, the dictionary, 
has to say. The first definition, of 
course, is of “woman” as a noun. 
And then—“adj. I. Belonging or be- 
coming to a woman; feminine. 2. 
[With a plural noun, usually women. | 
Female; as, a woman physician.” 
Ouch! That hurts! But there’s some 
comfort in the fact that Webster’s 
does not set itself up as an authority 
on what ought to be; it is an author- 
ity on what is, it reflects most-fa- 
vored usage; and according to this 
definition that would be “two women 
members.” 

But the conductor of Proofroom 
does not agree with that usage, if 
indeed it is the usual one. Probably 
those who like it that way would say 
the phrase means “two women (who 
are) members.” I don’t care much 
for that. The crux of the argument 
is in the point whether the word is 
indeed an adjective. Is “woman mem- 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and 


will be answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be sent by mail 


ber” a noun modified by an adjective, 
or is it a phrase, a “group of words 
forming a sense unit,’ but without 
syntax? Webster’s gives “woman suf- 
frage” as a phrase. “Woman mem- 
ber” is different, and probably most 
folks would regard it as noun-plus- 
adjective. But me—well, I see it as 
two nouns, and not even nouns in 
apposition, but a main noun with a 
related noun of identification. (My 
special invention as a grammatical 
label, which will yet be standard.) 

With the noun of identification— 
one of the neatest little old working 
gadgets so far introduced into the 
study of grammar—you make plurals 
not by pluralizing both nouns, but by 
standing pat on the singular form of 
the first and pluralizing the sec- 
ond: railroad cars, apple pies, wagon 
wheels, gun barrels, potato sacks, 
pencil marks, dog tracks, and so on 
and on and on. This argument has 
powerful reénforcement in the fact 
that so many of these expressions 
are used in the form of solid com- 
pounds, with only one sign of the 
plural, and that at the end: house- 
tops, hillsides, cartwheels. 

So I personally would write “two 
woman members,” in which I agree 
with the querist; but would disagree 
with him in calling “woman” an ad- 
jective. I would define it a noun of 
identification. And no false scruples 
shall prevent me from remarking 
that those who wish further elucida- 
tion of this idea of “noun of identifi- 
cation” may find it in my book “Meet 
Mr. Hyphen.” The idea is mine by 
honest-to-goodness copyright; and it 
is an important contribution to the 
simplification of grammar. 


* * 


Correction 

Richard N. McArthur, mentioned 
on page 53 of October issue, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of Higgins-McArthur 
Company, not of the Craftsmen. The 
Atlanta Craftsman secretary is C. W. 
McNelly. 


Speaking Frankly— 

We are enclosing a booklet of unusual 
words and how to use them. We use it 
in our school of printing, and would ap- 
preciate your comment.—Tennessee. 

The purpose of this booklet is ex- 
cellent. Its execution, candor com- 
pels me to say, is not quite so good. 
The booklet gives bothersome spell- 
ings, and plurals. It has one defect; 
and it is a major defect. That is in 
the matter of typographic display. 
The headings do not stand out. It is 
not easy to find the section needed 
for specific information sought. 

There are some errors which in- 
jure the usefulness of the booklet. 
In the list of plurals we find “desid- 
eration, desiderata”—the first clearly 
a misprint for “desideratum.” 

Giving singulars in one column 
and plurals in an opposite column, 
the booklet treats “gladiolus,” thus: 





genus genera 

gladiolus gladiolus 
gladioluses 
gladioli 


hypothesis hypotheses 











But in giving this sample I have 
had to correct a major error; the 
plural of “hypothesis” actually re- 
peats the singular, instead of swing- 
ing over to the “-ses” ending. This 
is a ruinous error. 

I am not wasting time and space 
on editorial comment; our attention is 
here concentrated upon the printer’s 
part of the work. Here is a reproduc- 
tion of just a few sample lines: 





mementos virtuosos 
zeros 
Other plurals plural 

Sing. addenda 
addendum alagae 
alga alumni 
alumna alumnae 
antenna antennas 
(antannae in 

zoology) 


appendix appendixes 











The heads are lost. The singulars 
and plurals do not match up in the 
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columns. Two errors appear, “an- 
tannae” and “alagae” for “antennae” 
and “algae.” 

The idea was good, and should be 
kept. The booklet as it stands is bad, 
and should be discarded, made over 
from the start. Then be careful of 
proofreading to avoid any errors. 


Punctuation Deflated 


We are sending you, with our compli- 
ments, a copy of “Stops.”—Vermont. 
This comes from Bread Loaf Print- 


ers, a concern of which I wish I 
knew something more than I do. It 
appears to be connected with the 
Middlebury College Press; it is copy- 
righted by that press. It’s a delight- 
ful bit of print. I don’t think it would 
stand up under a heavy critical bar- 
rage—but it doesn’t have to. Its char- 
acter is all in what salesmen know as 
attitude and approach. It does make 
a stale old subject fresh. The method 
is slightly meretricious. 

This jolly little book is introduced 
by Robert M. Gay. Mr. Gay is a pro- 
fessor of English; no doubt he “fol- 
lows” Proofroom month by month— 
the dictionary staffs and English fac- 
ulties do, you know. He is down in 
“Who’s Who” as “Dir. Bread Loaf 
Writers Conf. 1929, 30, 31.” (“Writ- 
ers” without apostrophe; my “noun 
of identification.”) Is put down as a 
lecturer for Bread Loaf School of 
English. My curiosity titillated. Per- 
haps I put myself down as an igno- 
ramus when I acknowledged I don’t 
know Bread Loaf; but no doubt the 
confession will bring me welcome 
enlightenment. 

The book is made up of quotations 
from our great writers, such as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and Ring Lardner 
(a spicy literary collocation!), with 
drawings as of a cap-and-gowned 
student teeing off with a big black 
period. These “amusing homunculi,” 
as Mr. Gay calls them, put into vis- 
ible action the rules printed in italics 
at the bottom of each page. 

Thanxalot, Bread Loaf. I have en- 
joyed your little book, and gladly 
pass the word to Proofroom’s eager 
gang. But you must forgive me if I 
can’t glow with enthusiasm over this 
evidence that America is kindergar- 
ten-minded. The booklet is a de- 
lightful thing—but pahdon me if I 
say I think, as I truly do, that I’d 
much rather have the royalties on 
any formal book of grammar than on 
this clever tour de force. Write to 
the Bread Loaf Printers, Middlebury, 
Vermont—and find out for yourself. 





Integral Interpolation 

In your article “Printer, Guardian of 
Clean English” I note a new treatment 
of the construction “not ... but.” The 
sentence reads, “Such treatment is urged 
(not as charity to proofreaders but) as 
a means of increasing the dividends.” I 
believe the “not ... but” construction 
should be regarded not as an interpola- 
tion but rather as an integral part of the 
sentence. If it is not so regarded, the ex- 
pression would lose a vital thought. 

Fowler offers but one instance (and 
that incompletely) of the above-men- 
tioned example, while none of the other 
reference books at hand include the 





DO PEOPLE READ? 


@ A survey recently made by Crow- 
ell Publishing Company brings out 
interesting facts in present-day read- 
ing habits. 

“Anthony Adverse’’ was pur- 
chased at $3 by more than 1,500,000 
people—in spite of its 1,200-page 
length. Publication of a popular-price 
edition brought more than a million 
more sales of the long book. 

“How to Win Friends and Influ- 
ence People” is non-fiction but has 
been sold to 1,250,000 people and is 
still a good seller. 

The largest monthly magazine has 
a circulation of more than three mil- 
lion copies and has several close 
competitors with very near the same 
reader total. 

Ten million people read the “pulp” 
magazines regularly. 

The sixty-nine national magazines 
have increased circulation at the 
rate of one million subscribers each 
year for the past twenty years. 














construction. I should appreciate your 
comments.—Pennsylvania. 
Indeed you should, young feller 


(this letter comes from one who has 
been a critical and appreciated friend 
of Proofroom for a long time, so I 
can speak freely); my comments are 
valuable. 

Whether by mere coincidence or 
by deliberate intent, your own letter 
includes an enlightening example of 
a parenthetic phrase that is truly to 
be described as “not an interpolation 
but an integral part”: where it states 
that proposition. My sentence was of 
completely different construction. In 
a word, our friend has the construc- 
tively critical disposition but lacks 
skill in making fine distinctions. 

He says: “I believe the . . . con- 
struction should be regarded not as 
an interpolation but as .. .” I say: 
“Such treatment is urged (not as 
charity but) as a means of .. .” The 





two sentences are, grammatically, 
worlds apart. 

Omit the “not ... but” thing from 
his sentence, and you have a true 
vagary: “I believe the construction 
should be regarded”—and there it 
breaks off. 

Omit the same formula from my 
sentence, and you have this: “Such 
treatment is urged as a means of in- 
creasing the dividends.” Get it? 

What we have always to remem- 
ber is that there is a real, great, and 
vital difference between grammati- 
cal analysis and mere conveyance of 
meaning. Good grammar helps to- 
ward clear expression—but it is not 
in itself the be-all and end-all. 

My sentence was really two sen- 
tences: “Such treatment is urged as 
a means of increasing the dividends. 
It is not urged as charity to proof- 
readers.” As the sentence was pre- 
sented, it departed from orderly pro- 
cedure for the sake of emphasis and 
effect. It was not an engineer’s sen- 
tence, it was an artist’s sentence. 


Apostrophe 

1. Is an apostrophe compulsory in 
this: “I’ve tried them all, but I stick to 
Dennison’s” (Dennison is the maker’s 
name). 2. Is it correct to write “the 
Dennisons,” without apostrophe? 3. Can 
the apostrophe be used to clarify names 
ending in vowels, as “The John Doe’s of 
today”?—Illinois. 

1. Yes, if you use the name pos- 
sessively; no, if it is used as a plural 
—‘a Dennison,” “several Dennisons.” 
2. “The Dennisons” is absolutely cor- 
rect, unchallengeable, asa simple plu- 
ral. You say “I’m going to the Den- 
nisons’,”’ meaning “the Dennisons’ 
home, and would need to indicate, as 
I have done, the plural possessive. 
3. Here we jump out of the field of 
severe rule and over into that of 
judgment in nailing a meaning down 
tight. “The John Does” would “look 
funny,” and the apostrophe is quite 
rightly used to show “Doe” plural. 


Bread Loaf Printers 


Hi!—here it is, ready to hand: the in- 
formation about Bread Loaf. Letter from 
Mechanics Institute, Rochester, N. Y.: 
Am sending you under separate cover 
copy of “Stops—a handbook for those 
who know their punctuation and for 
those who aren’t quite sure.” This book 
was compiled, edited, and set by stu- 
dents at the Bread Loaf School of Eng- 
lish, one of the Middlebury (Vermont) 
summer language schools. Printing was 
started there this summer as an extra- 
curricular activity, and may be made a 
regular course. 

Eighteen students participated. None 
had ever set type before. They spent 
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from three to eight hours a week for six 
weeks. Most of the pages were entirely 
set by the students. Note especially the 
Brackets page. Of course I did smooth 
up a few of them and set maybe five out 
of the thirty-seven myself. But the stu- 
dents did the work and earned the glory, 
if any —New York. 

Yes, it’s good stuff, all of the way 


through; a credit to the instructor 


better word division or line ending, 

or uses a thin slice of paper for spe- 

cial line spacing, he is honestly fol- 
lowing an inner urge of his soul, an un- 
deniable urge to do the task at hand to the 
best of his ability. 

In this world of super-speed, Hunt’s 
work formula is almost unique. I know he 
finds full joy and unwavering interest as a 
working craftsman. Often after the day’s 
shop work is finished, you will find Hay- 
wood burning the midnight oil getting out 
a “rush” job for some affair that he is in- 
terested in, unmindful that the Job is “on 
the cuff’! 

It is not my hope, however, to fashion a 
word portrait of Haywood H. Hunt from 
a neat little skein of generalities. Never- 
theless, from whatever angle I view him, 
he does fit amiably into the generality that 
a man’s character irretrievably is blended 
into his daily work. Or as Haywood might 
more simply put it, find the man in his 
work! 

There has been only one short detour in 
Haywood’s Road to Printing Fame since 
that fateful first reading, as a boy, of a 
copy of THE INLAND PRINTER! That detour 
occurred because father Hunt persuaded 
his son to forsake amateur standing (as 
publisher of the Southern Amateur) and 
take a fling at well-digging! The smell of 
fresh earth is good—but once you have 
taken a deep quaff of that bewitching odor 
of printer’s ink, you are captured snug as 
a caged monkey! 

After the short side trip of well-digging 
came a job as linotype melter-upper in the 
Greensboro (North Carolina) Telegram ata 


Wie Hunt resets a line of type for 


Caps With Small-caps 


Would you enlighten us on a point of 
style concerning capitalization of small- 
capped words at the opening of a chap- 
ter? We use initial and small caps for the 
first word. Then all of a sudden some- 
one in the office brought up a point that 
had slipped by unnoticed: What about a 
two-word name in that position? By 
way of example, suppose a chapter be- 
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lone buck (a week, of course!). Advanced 
aptitude, plus determination, plus energy, 
plus opportunities, and you have Hunt’s 
routine from apprentice in Greensboro to 
typographical journeyman in Schenectady 
to New York to Troy to Portland to Seattle 
(with a stop-off somewhere in Arizona)! 
Seattle held Hunt’s heart until 1915, and 








mental initial; but I sort of like to 
keep the full capitals. In ordinary 
display composition the distinction is 
not retained; everybody would set, 
on a title page, for instance, “ANCIENT 
ROMAN LITERATURE,” “UNITED STATES 
HISTORY,” “NEW YORK SKYLINE,” rather 
than “ANCIENT ROMAN LITERATURE,” 
“Unitep STATES HISTORY,” and “NEw 
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then came the dream of all comps who get 
out to the Pacific Coast ... to be top man 
on a San Francisco slip board! The 1915 
San Francisco World’s Fair was Haywood’s 
excuse for leaving a real good berth in the 
Lumbermen’s Printing Company’s compos- 
ing room. It was really a “New South” 
calling to him. 

Since landing in San Francisco, he has 
gone native in a big way . . . journeyman, 
foreman, then superintendent with the ten- 
Bosch plant. And wedding bells! 

After Mr. ten-Bosch’s death, Hunt con- 
tinued as partner within the Kennedy-ten- 
Bosch Company. In June of this year he 
established his own plant. 

Getting back to our first-stated “gener- 
ality,”’ we must augment it to include the 
fact in Hunt’s favor that a true craftsman 
recognizes and makes payment on the big 
debt he owes his chosen craft and indus- 
try. Haywood long has proven his devotion 
to printing art through conscientious and 
distinguished shop achievement. Since his 
first contact in 1921, his devotion to the 
Craftsmen’s organization has been truly 
evangelical ... years of patient earnest ef- 
fort to help advance other men as well as 
himself, placing himself secondary. 

After seven resultful years of editorship 
he again has been appointed editor (which 
means producer) of Share Your Knowl- 
edge Review, official publication of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. 

Born in Durham, North Carolina, he has 
been away too long now to retain the soft 
“you-alls” you might expect to hear from 
a man so filled with the true spirit of 
“Southern hospitality”! 
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and to his pupils. Have just dug up 
a small item from the New York 
Times, explaining the Bread Loaf 
School of English and the Bread Loaf 
Printers, “Middlebury’s part in the 
500th anniversary of the invention of 
printing.” Frank DeWitt, of the 
Rochester (New York) Athenaeum 
and Mechanics Institute, is the print- 
ing instructor of Bread Loaf. The 
plant is situated “atop the mountain 
campus,” in a log cabin (with fire- 
place). The Times item says: “The 
press was obtained at the suggestion 
of Robert Frost, New England poet, 
who has been on the Bread Loaf staff 
since it started in 1920.” It must be a 
jolly staff to be on. (Would they slay 
me or love my final preposition?) 





gan with “Harvard University.” Should 
we use a capital or small-cap “u”? To 
some of us it seems inconsistent not to 
capitalize the s. c. version of the name; 
to others, who visualize a replacement 
of caps by the small caps, it just won’t 
do to put in a “wrong font,” as they now 
term it—Wisconsin. 

I have searched hurriedly through 
several books for actual examples of 
usage, but: have found only one, a 
chapter beginning with “General 
Grant.” This was an imperfect ex- 
ample for the case in point, because 
the first “G” was not a fancy initial, 
just the ordinary capital. But to me 
it certainly would “look funny” to see 
the “Grant” all in small caps, with- 
out the capital “G.” I imagine most 
good printers would use small caps 
for the whole name, after the orna- 





YorK SKYLINE.” But at the begin- 
ning of the chapter the situation is, 
it seems to me, sufficiently different 
to justify departure from this prac- 
tice. I regard this as one of those sit- 
uations in which taste and judgment 
should be permitted to rule, rather 
than any supposed fixed requirement 
of good printing. 


Latest Spelling Reform 

Three cheers for your good article on 
reforms in spelling. Following is a sample 
from my copy editing of a word spelled 
as it sounds (or as it sounded to that par- 
ticular person): “blowwom.” Could any- 
one else guess what it means? From its 
context it was clear the writer meant 
“bloom,” a blossom.—Tennessee. 


This is strange almost to the point 
of incredulity. Was he Swedish? 
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TOP PRIZE COPY 
The Winner by Wide Margin 


Here’s Your Money Back! The last 
time you mailed a letter without en- 
closing some advertising material you 
threw away a penny. We are giving 
it back to you! 

Here is the story. Uncle Sam agrees 
to carry a full ounce of local mail 
for two cents, or a full ounce of non- 
local mail for three cents. When you 
send out an envelope weighing less 
than a full ounce you waste a penny 
or more. If you mail only 1,000 let- 
ters a year this waste amounts to 
$10.00; 2,000, $20.00; 3,000, $30.00, 
and so on. 

The next time you mail a letter, 
an invoice, or a statement, enclose 
some advertising material—a folder 
or a blotter. It will cost no more 
in postage and you will be getting 
double value for your two cents— 
free delivery of your advertising, and 
more business because you adver- 
tise. Everything in Printing. Fandel 
Press, Incorporated, 59 McBride St., 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 








Here Are Winners of 
Copy Writing Contesi 


@ Winner of the Blotter Copy Con- 
test is James J. Taggart, of Fandel 
Press, Incorporated, Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. Second position was 
taken by A. N. Grates, Webb Pub- 
lishing Company, St. Paul. Third 
place came out a tie (yes and we had 
to dig down for two tenspots instead 
of one) between L. W. Obenchain, 
of L. W. Obenchain & Company, 
Denver, and Richard E. Huss, printer 
and bookbinder, of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. The fourth prize was won 
by H. W. Walgren, Walgren Printing 
and Stationery Company, Chicago. 

The four judges were C. D. Proc- 
tor, manager of sales development 
department, American Type Found- 
ers Company, Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey; S. D. Fleet, manager of blotting 
sales, The Albemarle Paper Manu- 
facturing Company, Richmond, Vir- 


> > f.f 
i & eyes ffack: 


The last time you mailed a letter without enclosing some advertising 
material you threw away a penny. We are giving it back to you! 


Uncle Sam agrees to carry a full ounce of local mail for 2 cents, or a full 
ounce of non-local mail tor 3 cents. When you send out an envelope, 


weighing less than a full ounce you waste a penny or more. 


If you mail 


only 1000 letters a year this waste amounts to $10.00; 2000, 220.90; 


3000, $30.00, and so on. 


The next time vou mail a letter, an invoice, or a statement, enclose some 


advertising material—a folder or a blotter, [t_will cost no more in postage 
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ginia; Paul Teetor, business man- 
ager, The Rotarian, Chicago, and 
William Feather, president, The 
William Feather Company, house- 
organ service firm, of Cleveland. 

Each of the judges was asked to 
select the ten best, listing them in 
order. His first selection was rated 
ten points, second nine points, and 
so on down to the tenth, which was 
given one point. Three of the four 
judges gave points to James J. Tag- 
gart, whose copy is now furnishing 
the basis for the present blotter 
typesetting contest. Just one of these 
three judges named Mr. Taggart for 
first-place winner. The other two 
judges rated the same copy so high 
that the total gave Mr. Taggart the 
lead by a wide margin. His was the 
only copy given some point rating 
by three out of the four judges. 


VISUAL CONVERSA 
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take notices. From that 
¥, arranged properly, proves 
atin 


; ryan 
la UPC AR stationenyve 
Param. ieEen se, 32 SOUTH CLARK STREET 

Phone State 3721 © Chicago 


The “penny” blotter is white enamel printed purple and black. Webb's is olive printed light blue and brown. The “eye” blotter is on 
white with purple color band and type in black and blue. Huss’ is red and black on yellow. Walgren’s blue, black, and silver on white 
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RIGHTS BOUGHT FOR 
USE OF READERS IN 
PROMOTION OF OWN 
PRINTING SERVICES 


Two of the four judges gave points 
to the second-place winner, A. N. 
Grates; to Richard E. Huss, one of 
those who tied for third; H. W. Wal- 
gren, fourth-place winner, and Wil- 
liam D. Ferguson, of Buffalo, whose 
total points were not quite enough 
to land him in the money class. 

An idea of how close some of these 
men were to winning prize money is 
shown by the fact that three judges 
gave first rating to entries which 
were not rated at all by the other 
three judges. This ten-point copy 
was sent in by Charles River Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Morris 
Reiss Printing Company, New York 
City, and a second piece of copy 
written by L. W. Obenchain. 

Most contestants submitted more 
than one piece of copy, and some had 
a point rating on more than one en- 
try. Four pieces of copy submitted 
by A. N. Grates were rated among 
the best ten by one or more judges. 
These were in addition to that which 
was given second prize. The Charles 
River Press had two pieces of copy 
given points besides the one which 
was mentioned as being scored ten 
points by one judge. Vile-Goller 
Printing Company, of Kansas City, 
Missouri, had two entries scored by 
judges but the points were insuffi- 
cient to get into the money. 

Contest copy was numbered and 
typed as received. All signatures and 
firm names were left off so the judges 
would have no way of knowing who 
sent in any one piece, nor could they 
tell how many were submitted by 
one man. Voting was done according 
to the assigned numbers, which were 
checked back against the originals. 
Another reason for copying the ma- 
terial was to prevent prejudicing 
any judges by typographical set-up. 

Literally scores of blotters were 
sent in for entries which showed 
attractive layouts and, if this had 
been a layout and typography con- 
test on unspecified copy, they would 
have been fine material. In this case, 
eligibility depended on copy with a 
sales punch. Blotters with attractive 
layouts and typesetting, but set up 
with purely reminder copy, obviously 
could not be considered as an entry. 


One of the matters brought out 
with considerable force by the first 
blotter contest was the large number 
of those who mailed entries and had 
not read carefully the rules which 
applied. Within a few days of mailing 
the July issue, which carried the first 
announcement, a stenographer had 
to be assigned the job of returning 
blotters and blotter copy which did 
not conform to regulations. This con- 
tinued to within a few days of the 
closing date. 

Rules both in the present contest, 
and that which has just been fin- 
ished, were made to explain specif- 
ically just what each contestant must 
do to enter. For example, rules for 
the first contest were planned to 
make sure that all copy submitted 
was of a kind which could be used 
in the typesetting competition. Our 
aim was to avoid having any printer 
go to the expense of setting type for 
a blotter and not be able to put it to 
practical use by printing in quantity 
and mailing to customers and pros- 
pects. Many whose incorrect copy 
was returned, went right to work on 
revisions and new ideas that arrived 
before the deadline date. 

Mention has been made already of 
some copy which was rated high but 
did not earn enough points to win 
a prize. Many other pieces of copy 
were awarded points by one of the 
judges. Here is a list of firms and 
individuals submitting such rated 
copy: Horton’s, Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut. Harry Bowley, Junior, Me- 
dia, Pennsylvania. Charles E. Tench 
Printing Company, Chicago. William 
D. Ferguson, Buffalo, New York. C. 
A. Brewton Press, Washington, D. C. 
Alfred Hoflund, Denver, Colorado. 
Acme Printing Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky. Easton Printing Company, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. The Southland 
Press, Melbourne, Australia. Foster 
& Short, San Francisco, California. 
Albert L. Warington, Dayton, Ohio. 
Edgar W. Fehrman, Evansville, In- 
diana. C. W. McNelley, of Atlanta. 

The first-place winner led by a 
wide margin. The second place was 
definitely separated in points from 
those which followed. From there, 
so many pieces of copy were excel- 
lent from a printing sales standpoint 
that there seemed to be little to choose 
between them. Fourth prize was but 
a single point behind those which 
tied for third. Behind fourth were 
three which missed the money by 
just one point, one by two points, 
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FOR SMART 
TYPE WORK 


@ Test your skill in a 
typographical blotter 
contest to be decided 
by eleven typographical 


experts. 


Follow these rules— 


e Use first-prize copy, blotter- 
writing contest, on facing page. 


e Stock cuts, special drawings 
barred; typefounders ornaments 
or patterns hand cut in linoleum, 
rubber, or blank metal permitted. 


e Set in type for standard size, 
9 by 4 or 4 by 9 inches. Use 
your own judgment as to stock. 


e Print in two colors or black 
and one color on blotter stock. 


e Submit fifteen (15) copies of 
your blotter in two colors; also 
two (2) reproduction proofs of 
each form separately on white 
coated stock. 


© Mail your fifteen blotters and 
proofs flat with name and ad- 
dress on back of one blotter. 
Address to Blotter Lys 
cal Contest, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 West Jackson 


Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


© Judges’ decisions to be final. 
In case two entries receive equal 
number of points for any par- 
ticular position, duplicate prizes 
will be given, even if it hurts. 


e First prize $25, second $15, 
third $10, and next ten $5 each. 


START NOW 
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and four by three points. In short, it 
was nip and tuck. 

It so happens that the five winners 
came from blotters which had been 
printed by firms which sent them in. 
Just as thought starters for those 
wishing to enter the next contest, we 
are reproducing them here. In case 
you would like to see other blotters 





THE OTHER FOUR 





SECOND PLACE 





The Northwest Farm Trade have 
been accustomed to making a large 
proportion of their purchases from 
catalogs and illustrated literature. If 
you sell to farm trade, why not take 
advantage of our intimate knowledge 
of their requirements, likes, and dis- 
likes, and let us help you plan and 
prepare your printed messenger.— 
Webb Publishing Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 





THIRD PLACE TIE 





Printing is Visual Conversation. 
Let us make your printing speak 
more effectively.—L. W. Obenchain 
and Company, 1640 Blake Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

e 

Once Upon a Time . . . How often 
have you heard this preamble? It's 
the favorite of oft-repeated tales— 
and that’s just the point! It's REPE- 
TITION that keeps people informed. 
That's why we repeat telling you 
about our Printing Service. It has 
worked for us, and it will work for 
you. For your Printed Messages try 
Blotters. Your potential and regular 
customers will appreciate them. And 
they'll bring real sales results, be- 
cause they’re' practical and econom- 
ical.—Richard E. Huss, Printer and 
Bookbinder, 843 East Orange, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. 





FOURTH PLACE 





TO CATCH the roving eye... to 
hold it in attention . . . is the obvious 
aim of printing. Your printed matter 
is worth little unless it makes the re- 
cipient stop and take notice. From 
that point, good copy, arranged prop- 
erly, proves the real force in print- 
ing. Use the printed idea to increase 
your business.—Walgren Printing and 
Stationery Company, 32 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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to stimulate your creative talent, may 
we refer you to the following pages 
in 1940 issues of THE INLAND PRINTER: 
January, page 34. February, page 50. 
March, pages 62 and 63. April, pages 
52, 55, and 56. May, pages 60 and 61. 
August, pages 47 and 48. September, 
page 63. October, pages 38, 41, and 43. 

An amusing incident was told by 
one of our judges who magnanimously 
consented to “stick his neck out” and 
make a selection, in spite of what 
happened to him when he took a 
comparable job in the past. It seems 
that he was once, during the days 
when he was none too experienced 
in the ways of the world, prevailed 
upon to act as judge in a baby con- 
test. He claims, “I had to leave that 
particular city and even today, when 
I return there, I meet mothers who 
still hold my amateur judging as a 
reason for not speaking to me.” 

All of the five winning pieces of 
copy have such strong selling points 
that undoubtedly many printers will 
want to try them on their own cus- 
tomers and prospects. Full rights on 
all five have been purchased and use 
is now controlled by copyright of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Permission to use, 
without charge or credit, will go to 
the first in each city to write us. This 
will prevent embarrassment from 
competing firms using similar adver- 
tising. First come, first served. Write 
our Chicago office today. 

Probably most printers will want 
to see what they can do with the 
copy which won first place. The idea 
it covers is a good one, as it applies 
to all users of printing. Furthermore, 
it is so written that it has an un- 
usually fine attention stunt that goes 
with it. It sells more printing. It 
makes an advertising piece with a 
dramatized point that will cause the 
reader to do a little thinking. Send- 
ing a penny to a thousand prospects 
may seem costly but it might buy 
enough extra business to make it 
highly profitable. 

Careful choice of color will go a 
long way to make the blotter out of 
the ordinary. In that respect, should 
you wish to enter the layout and 
typography contest, read the rules 
carefully both as to colors permis- 
sible and the stock to meet condi- 
tions for entries. The same applies to 
use of cuts. For your own mailing, 
do as you see fit, but for the contest 
—he careful. Contest closes January 
the eleventh. Be sure your proofs are 
delivered on or before that date. 








Blotters From Blunder 

A blunder is credited for the ori. 
gin of blotting paper. A paper-mi | 
hand in Berkshire, England, aroun:! 
the dawn of the nineteenth century, 
neglected to put a sizing ingredient 
into one day’s batch of paper when 
it was in the liquid state. It came 
from the rollers apparently worth- 
less. The thrifty proprietor of the 
mill decided that he might be abie 
to use it for his own notes and 
figuring. 

Fast as ink touched the paper it 
was soaked up, however. Then the 
mill owner had a great inspiration. 
Here was a convenient substitute for 
sand which was sprinkled on hand- 
writing as the customary absorbent 
for ink. The paper was advertised 
and quickly bought for this new 
purpose. 

Despite the new product, sand for 
blotting was to some extent used in 
England as late as 1908. Because red 
rags are difficult to bleach, making 
them unsuitable for writing paper 
raw material, they were long a stock 
source of blotting paper material. 
That accounts for the fact that pinks 
were for a long time standard color 
for blotters. 

* * 


Cut-price Suicide 
Once the sheriff tacks his official 
notice on the front door and then the 
stockholders hold a post mortem, it is 
not often that outsiders get a chance 
to find out what scuttled the busi- 
ness. In a recent commercial print- 
ing failure, however, the grapevine 
delivery system has produced au- 
thentic evidence on one failure. 
Among papers of the defunct firm 
was an itemized statement of costs 
for printing 5,000 copies of a four- 
page tabloid newspaper. The cost for 
hand composition, linotype, stereo- 
type, and presswork labor came to 
$97.18. News-print came to $4.20, and 
ink to 25 cents. The complete cost 
came to a total of $101.63. 
Across the bottom was a penciled 
notation, “Selling price $81.00.” 
Investigation showed further that 
the firm had been a union shop. La- 
bor costs were entered with little if 
any overhead. Paper prices were fig- 
ured from ton lots. Perhaps the cus- 
tomer also was allowed 2 per cent 
for ten days. The record did not state. 
Eventually the stockholders will 
receive a percentage of their invest- 
ment in the mishandled firm. 
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More From Little Red Notebook 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


@ THERE IS NO reason for anyone to 
challenge our description of the Little 
Red Notebook as a delicious miscel- 
lany except that he doesn’t find its 
contents so delicious. That they are 
about as miscellaneous as anything 
could be is quite beyond argument. 
As to how useful they are—well, 
aside from my own interest in the 
items, it is a fact that whenever I 
have treated the I. P. audience to a 
sampling of L. R. N. somebody has 
been moved to express approval. 

Dipping in at random, here’s what 
we find for our enlightenment: 

First, this sentence, picked up from 
some unrecorded source: “Jones also 
wanted a cut of the money.” There 
you have a sentence that is meaning- 
less without context; therefore, not 
a good sentence. A good sentence is 
one that expresses something defi- 
nitely and completely, unmistakably, 
and can stand alone. 

“Jones also” could mean “Jones, 
as well as someone else.” Or the key 
could be in “also wanted,” meaning 
that Jones wanted money in addi- 
tion to something else. 

These things may seem foolish, but 
they are part of good writing. The 
expert writer gives heed to them. 
Correction of this sentence would be 
an exemplification of the old saying, 
“Hard writing, easy reading.” 


Several times, in Proofroom, we 
have had up for discussion the mat- 
ter of the article, “a” or “an,” before 
numerals. I have always said—of 
course!—that it depends on how you 
read the numerals: a 5-foot jump, an 
1l-story building. But complications 
occur when you get into big num- 
bers. I noted this in one of the New 
York newspapers—two numbers in 
a single sentence: “. . . including a 
10,000-ton tanker and an 8,000-ton 
freighter.” Obviously, those numer- 
als are to be read, mentally, as “ten- 
thousand,” “eight-thousand.” 

But on another page of the same 
newspaper I found this: “. . . trium- 
phantly trundled a 1,100-pound Ger- 
man time bomb .. .” The only way 
to handle this, and deal honestly 
with the type as it stands, is “a one 
thousand, one hundred pound bomb.” 
Personally I would have written 
“an 1,100-pound bomb”—simply be- 
cause I think “eleven hundred.” 








This is a most interesting situation, 
because it makes much argument 
between persons who do not stand 
on the same verbal ground or use 
the same dictionary. It’s like the 
shield that was blue on one side, 
silver on the other. One man said it 
was a blue shield; the other, that it 
was a silver shield. Neither went be- 
yond what he saw; neither disputant 
took any heed of the two-sidedness 
of the shield. Lots of print-shop de- 
bate has that weakness. In Proof- 
room we try to keep clear of such 
obfuscation. 


A newspaper headline over an ar- 
ticle about the St. Lawrence water- 
way ran like this: 


ST. LAWRENCE PLAN 
NOW DEFENSE STEP 


Roosevelt Calls Revival of the 
Project Part of Canadian- 
American Strategy 


POWER IS MAINE OBJECTIVE 


“Maine” for “Main.” A proofreader 
who was not keenly alert might 
easily miss that one. The copy may 
have read that way, just a slip of 
the editor’s pencil. The compositor 
may have picked it up easily enough, 
not having the story by which to 
check. The proofreader let it go. The 
story does not mention Maine’s stake 
in the project. Power was named as 
the main or principal objective. This 
business of printing sure is full of 
traps and pitfalls! 


From the sports page, a baseball 
story: “The batter stepped into the 
plate.” How surprising! 

It just can’t be done. The pitcher 
can step into the box, but the batter 
steps in to the plate. 

Furthermore and on the side, a 
true blue sports writer would say 
“the hitter,’ not “the batter.” The 
ballplayers themselves speak always 
of a hitter, not a batter. Probably it 
sounds more like whanging the ball. 


The next rabbit to come out of the 
hat is our old friend, agreement in 
number. Consider this: “He is one 
of those rare individuals who does 
not know how to spell ‘fear.’ ” 

That construction is in common 
use. Why, I just can’t see. It looks 
utterly ungrammatical, but it can 
hardly be put down as idiom. 


Take the sentence apart, and what 
do you get? This: “He is one of those 
rare individuals?” What individuals 
Why, those individuals who do not 
know, et cetera. “Who” clearly agrees 
with “individuals,” and should there- 
fore have a plural verb. 

Yes, I could manufacture a de- 
fense; namely, that the main stem of 
the thought is “He is one who does 
not know.” But the phrase “of those 
individuals” is not a mere paren- 
thesis, and so the defense fades out. 


The Saturday Evening Post has a 
well defined and easily perceptible 
system of compounding. I haven't 
analyzed it closely, but just for the 
fun of it, here are some passing 
notes: “Poolroom” is solid; so is 
“kitchenmaid.” The Post likes hy- 
phens in compound adjectives; “in- 
come-tax inquisitors,” “labor-unicn 
rackets,” “baseball-bat grip,” “fifty- 
mile radius,” “loud-speaker trucks.” 
But: “cat’s meat peddler.” It recog- 
nizes my noun of identification occa- 
sionally, as in “motor caravan” or 
“haberdashery business.” 

Some examples encountered in a 
number recently skimmed for such 
things showed “an haughty spirit,” 
which I don’t like; “jalopies,” which 
suggests the long “o”; and “forgath- 
ered,’ which I think is positively 
wrong, employing the “for” of such 
words as “forbid” instead of the 
“fore” of words like “forebear,” an 
ancestor. The distinction is not as 
sharp as that between “forgo” and 
“forego,” but is of the same nature. 


Odds and ends are: “He smiled at 
little’; “never than at this instant 
had he seemed so near to failure”; 
“who’s cigaret tip was a pinpoint of 
fire in the darkness”; “unbiquitous”; 
“paroxism”; “coincidences that some- 
time seem incredible”; “euphuism” 
for “euphemism”—when using fancy 
words, be extra careful; “it puts 
ideas into the heads of every crook” 
—how many heads has a crook? 

“Unripe Melon Thieves Rebuked” 
is a headline with a smile all tucked 
away in it, for critical-eyed readers. 

“The Inspector, producing tobacco 
and papers began to roll a cigaret.” 
Such a sentence would have been 
better without any punctuation than 
with this half-measure punctuation, 
because the reader would do his own 
pointing. Half-punctuation betrays 
the reader. 

And so much for the L. R. N. for 
the present. More, perhaps, later. 
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STERLING STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, Chi- 
cago, Illinois—Despite the combination 
of extended and condensed type, we like 
your new letterhead and envelope very 
much, layout is so interesting and second 
color so unusual. Most appealing is the 
pocket wallet made of paper imitating 
wood veneer, imprinted inconspicuously 
with your name, address, business, et cet- 
era, near the bottom of the front. It will 
be used, so make effective advertising 
day in and day out. 

MELTON PRINTING AND ADVERTISING Com- 
pany, Chicago.—That blotter “The Black 
Magic of Modern Industry,” printed in 
light green and silver on black stock, 
surely rings the bell. It will get oodles 
of attention and the skilful composition 
will make a fine impression meanwhile. 
Your house-organ “The Meltin’ Pot” is 
interesting and readable if not so out- 
standing. We suggest, however, that the 
two lines between yellow rules beneath 
the masthead on the front are too crowded. 

STRATHMORE PapeR Company, of West 
Springfield, Massachusetts.—Your multi- 
fold announcement of the 1941 Strath- 
more Handbook shows a fine use of the 
“teaser” technique applied to title writ- 
ing. By unfolding one sees “Coming .. . 
very soon... Western Union... will 
deliver ... your copy ...of the new 
Strathmore Handbook,” and by that time 





Front and rear 51/2- by 81-inch folds of Schmidt b 


BY J.L. FRAZIER 


Items submitted must be sent to this department flat, not rolled 


or folded, and marked “For Criticism.” Replies about specimens can't be mailed 


is right into the innermost spread show- 
ing a big cut of the book in colors. Brown 
and black on ivory is the final touch of 
effectiveness, especially in color tints be- 
hind the title sections, which are made of 
fine rules placed horizontally three points 
apart from each other. 

THE Goutp Press, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Your four-page letter showing samples 
of craftsmanship in designing and print- 
ing letterheads rates high for persuasive- 
ness, for the designs on letterheads re- 
produced, and the suggestions you give 
on the fourth page where firm names are 
set up in appropriate and characterful 
type faces. Your own letterhead on the 
front is well designed and set. The sur- 
rounding leaf border is distinctive. The 
spread seems to be supplied by some 
paper company but it is well printed 
and arranged; well worth using. 

THE GRANT PrinTERs, of Chicago.—Your 
stop and go pop-up folder is one of the 
cleverest applications of the trick fold 
that we have seen. Use of the red “Stop” 
sign, showing through the die-cut circle 
in the face of the folder, which when 
opened out turns up to show a green 
“Go,” is an attention device having real 
punch. Inside are listed some of the kinds 
of printing you do. We believe the piece 
would have more punch if you had fol- 
lowed the front-fold display “Check Your 


The addition of PLAYBILL to our increasing sepertoire of type faces 
is simply another indication of the progress ve attitude of our organi- 
zation. In addition to our unlimited range of foundry typefaces, we 
are also equipped with complete facilities for Linotype, Intertype, 





YP omy 7 pwc Y 
of useful faces. 
Our story is this: Complete facilities for the finest advertising and 
general typography; proving for creative layout ond 





design, if you require this service as well. We are also equipped 
to handle the highest quality of letterpress printing, in one or many 
colors and in any quantity you may desire. Think of us as an organi- 
zation fully equipped to handle the complete creative and mechan- 
ical production of any retail, national or direct mail advertising you 
may have, including folders, brochures, booklets, etc. 

Our service organization is unsurpassed. 

Call on us any time, day or night! 

All we want is a chance to prove our metal! 


As on exomple of our product, witness this presentation, which was 
conceived, copy-written, designed, type-set, printed and folded en- 
tirely within our organisction. Call us, write us, or come in and see us 
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FREDERICK W. SCHMIDT, INC. 
Typographers and Printers 


Telephone: V Anderbilt 6-3550 
228 East 45th Street, New York 





h ing the new face, Playbill. Printed 





in black and lavender on gray stock. Inside spread shows several full fonts of the face, in sev- 


eral sizes, and also suggests ways Playbill may add most interesting variations to advertisements 








Printing Cost—Quality—Service” with 
some copy on the inside telling the ad- 
vantages of your prices, quality, and 
service. Nevertheless, it is highly effec- 
tive as it stands now. 

Norman W. Forcue, Chicago, Illinois. 
—Before I Forget,” a little volume 3% 
by 434, bound in blue, covers chrono- 
logically the life of a little girl up to 
eighteen months of age. Chapter head- 
ings, with hand-drawn decorations and 
printed in pale blue and cerise, carry 
the atmosphere of the nursery. In each 
heading a well known toy is repre- 
sented. Binding, margins, paper, and 
Garamond type make this little book a 
charming collector’s item. This reviewer 
appreciates the Liliputian daintiness 
presented by the small-sized type face. 
Other critics would recommend at least 
eight-point size be substituted for the 
seven-point used here, for the sake of 
legibility. 

Saint Paut Cus OF PRINTING HOUSE 
CRAFTSMEN, of St. Paul, Minnesota 
Whoever thought up the October num- 
ber of your official publication is to be 
congratulated on his creative ability. 
Die-cutting an item of printing the 
shape of a football is not new. Still, it 
is a new angle applied to an item as 
large as The Saint Paul Craftsman. 
With the football held straight, end 


Cover of Paris Printing Company (Kansas City) 
house-organ printed from rubber plates. The 
colors: Red, black on white. Size: 512 by 812 
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Catalog cover of Welfare Engineering Company, Waukegan, Illinois, 
is printed black on an all-over tint of yellow, tooled as reproduced 
on a white enamel cover stock. Its size is 8 by 10 inches. Front and 
back covers are integrated by means of the background screen 
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Here in the Rand Avery Plant fet 
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es beer ye | art department 
speciatizing in creating guiding art work 
Giong tines that lead to betes reproduction 









Ca. COMmposing room 
doing excellent monotype, linotype or hand 
= - 

Letterpress ll, large, fost ond color 
Presses cre lined up, ready to do any type of 
Printing 

Offset —o division devoted exclusively 
to making and doing offset 
printing according to the special Rand Avery 










Let Rand Avery do all your printing the 
all your printing should er ci geicotinne! 






RAND AVERY... PHONE... STA. 1300 






Printed red and black on white, this inside spread of Rand Avery 
(Boston) advertising folder measures 7 by 6 inches. Both illustra- 
tion and copy do a nice job of selling complete printing services 












GOOD PRINTERS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
THE A. B. HIRSCHFELD PRESS 
Printers...and... Lithographers 
1850 California » TAbor $204 + Denver 
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points up and down vertically, 
type pages are at an angle. Use 
of tan grained cover stock, 
printed with seams and lacing 
in “gold,” helps to make the 
number look like the real ar- 
ticle. Panel copy in brown keeps 
it a house-organ. Photographs 
are well chosen and add per- 
sonality to the issue. Generous 
margins on the oval pages set 
text off to advantage. 

DanIELs Printinc Company, of 
Boston.—Your 1134- by 1714- 
inch broadside on white enam- 
eled stock announces your “new 
baby,” your fourth two-color 
press, a Miller, and provides the 
prospect with fine sample of the 
work the machine can do. The 
diagonal arrow on the opening 
spread with the copy “This is 
to Announce,” overprinted in 
big type, leads the reader to the 
final spread to find a picture of 
the press on the left of the cen- 
ter spread, and some short copy 
about the firm. On the right half 
there’s an explanation of what 
that press can mean to a cus- 
tomer, this printed in black 
against the same gray-green 
tint used for the arrow on the 
first opening. The three main 
words set in 72-point: “Speed,” 
“Quality,” and “Economy,” in 
reverse in the green plate are 
color of stock, white. 

Jay WortEyY Printinc Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska.—Your 
blotter on which an aspirin tab- 
let is attached in a die-cut hole 
is well handled from an atten- 
tion and layout standpoint. The 
“silver” background panel en- 
ables tablet to stand out, as it 
would not on white stock which 
does show, however, except 
along the left-hand side and 
bottom. The main message ap- 
pears in the white panel. Your 
copy “For temporary relief from 
headaches, have an aspirin” ties 
in perfectly with the main copy 
on the white background, “But 
for a permanent cure, consult 
“Doc” Max Worley, creative 
printer.” Our only adverse criti- 
cism is of the disharmony re- 
sulting from the rather constant 
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pelling blotter of The A. B. Hirschfeld Press is 534 by 31/4 inches 
in size. The type is printed in black with reverse brown on a white enamel 









Is Tme voice oF your =, 
ADVERTISING; 4 | ¢ 


We all know that the man with a clear compelling voice 
expounding sound logical reasoning will invariably 
win the admiration and respect of his listeners and 
influence their opinions. You can achieve the same effect 
with your advertising. You furnish the logic and let 
Warwick add the “clear, compelling voice of fine typog- 
raphy.” It's a “swell” combination, that spells more sales. amssuum 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS - INC. 


SCO NORTH TENTH STREET © CONTRAL 9210-11 


change from condensed to types 
of regular proportion, also of the 
fact of practically all copy be- 
ing set in caps. 

THE BERINGER PRINTING Com- 
PANy, of Dayton, Ohio.—Your 
idea of adding humor to “cold 
hard advertising” as it appears 
in print, instills a feeling of 
“warmth” into your blotters. 
Consistent use of blue tint stock 
and standard layout, typog- 
raphy, and colors tend to de- 
velop a stronger cumulative ef- 
fect than would otherwise be 
the case. Parallel rules along 
left and bottom with ends at 
upper left-hand and the lower 
right-hand corners diagonally 
cut help hold the copy together, 
almost suggest a third dimen- 
sion. They function, too, in forc- 
ing the copy toward the reader. 
However, and nevertheless, we’d 
prefer a complete border for the 
sake of unity, especially since 
there is considerable display. 
The composition seems loose. 

OrFsET REPRODUCTIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, New York City.—“The 
Aristocrat of Processes” is an 
impressive folder. Featured on 
the front is an oblong halftone 
shot from a photo of a cloudy 
sky. The tone of this in black 
and green is fine. The title ap- 
pears aslant over an outlined 
ribbon extending from the up- 
per right-hand corner, past the 
page margin and bleeding off. 
Lettering is a bit stiff. Unfold- 
ing, first a form letter appears 
between vertical bands of a sea- 
side picture, that on the right 
appearing from the very inside 
spread due to short fold which 
when opened up discloses a fine 
seashore picture occupying all 
of the one side of the stock, con- 
sidered unfolded. There is no 
type matter here. The color tone 
and roughing the. stock give a 
characterful rugged appearance. 

ARTCRAFT PRINTING COMPANY, 
Elgin, Illinois—Letterhead and 
card of Laramie Shade Service 
are of interesting, effective lay- 
out. While the former is de- 
cidedly original, it seems weak 
on account of the extremely 








Large size post card (812 by 5! inches) used by Warwick Typog- 
raphers, printed in light blue and medium brown on a white stock 
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light tone of the types, espe- 
cially in a layout so widely 
spread. In short, if somewhat 
bolder type were used and the 
union label, which now prints 
rather poorly, were in some 
less conspicuous spot we would 
make the rafters ring with our 
hurrahs. The title of the folder 
of the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciation is interesting and quite 
effective in arousing atten- 
tion but is somewhat jumbled 
with the name line and mul- 
tiple rule band the long way 
of the page (up and down) 
and other type matter the short 
way. Besides there’s a definite 
suggestion of crowding, yes, 
it’s more than a suggestion. 
THE PropucTION Press, IN- 
CORPORATED, Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois—Once again through his 
work on the historical folder, 
“The Rogers,’ Elmer Jacobs 
has proved himself a top-flight 
artist-designer. Poster: style of 
drawing the old 1839 locomo- 
tive, showing it enclosed in a 
charming old-fashioned bor- 
der, and using lettering sug- 
gesting so-called horse-and- 
buggy type for display, all 
suggest something of historical 
importance. The first inside 
page is a surprise, and a pleas- 
ant one. Its soft blue over-all 
tint with cutout letters for 
your company name and ad- 
dress along the left margin 
introduces a note of distinc- 
tion, and by contrast spotlights 
text of page 3 where the white 
stock forms the background. 
The blue of page 2 is one of 
the colors of the illustration, 
another being dull violet. This 
countryside scene shows the 
old train passing a settler’s 
cabin and is of wood-cut tech- 
nique. A strong type was re- 
quired for text and Goudy 














inside spread of which is illustrated at right 


Presenting 


Bold, with ample margins and 
wide spacing between lines, 
measures up admirably. We’d 
like shorter lines so the front 
margin would not be so narrow 
in relation to others, particu- 
larly the bottom. 

Keys Printinc Company, of 
Greenville, South Carolina.— 
“Seven Deadly Sins,” another 
in your series of fine wall 
cards, is distinctive for its un- 
usual color combination: sal- 
mon stock printed with black 
ink. Use of a solid cut to cover 
all the card except the title 
and the panel containing a list 
of the sins allows the stock to 
show through with real punch. 
Joe Louis dynamite in print- 
ing. The company imprint of 
silver over the black just be- 
low the open panel is just 
large enough and also strong 
enough to get across and not 
interfere with effectiveness of 
the motto. The copy is too good 
not to quote. Each of the sins 
was printed on a line by itself 
with both nouns in all caps. 
Copy is “Politics without Prin- 
ciple; Wealth without Work; 
Pleasure without Conscience; 
Knowledge without Character; 
Business without Morality; Sci- 
ence without Humanity; Wor- 
ship without Sacrifice.” Lines 
of copy are made equal length 
by spacing out with leaders. 

Tue St. PETERSBURG PRINTING 
Company, of St. Petersburg, 
Florida—On the cover of the 
Mirobar’s booklet menu you 
achieved a striking effect by 
printing a solid panel three or 
four inches wide and extend- 
ing diagonally across the page 
in light bronze blue, stock be- 
ing of a bronze red-violet hue. 
With display, including fine 
line cut of the hotel building, 
so effective, the entire page is 


Attractive, forceful, legible . . . Weimer Typography 


com CK | 


gives the Printed Word readability, personality and 
power. . .. Weimer Service includes adequate man- 


power and machines as well as choice new type faces 


and worthy Craftsmanship. 


WEIMER 


ONE HUNDRED TWO MURPHY BUILDING 


JUST LIKE “Dynamite / 


GOOD COPYand HODGE TYPOGRAPHY Jars Things Loose! 
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m TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY 


EUCLIO-SEVENTY-FIRST BUILDING ¢HENDERSON 3032 


g* PROPAGANDA! 


Sure we're for propaganda ... plenty of it, too ... when 


it creates more business. A lot of good, truthful propaganda 
wears out cash registers and swells ledger totals. 
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Perhaps you've been dor p 
vertising opportunity . . . let's have a talk by 


+. our propaganda man will be on the job. 


Example of truthful propag. 
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advertising printing is O. K. 


COMMERCIAL 
* PRINTERS 
ADVERTISING 


Weimer Typesetting Company blotter at top is 71/4 by 1034 inches printed 
in black and light green on a metallic green coated stock. In center 
is Hodge postal card with “Dynamite” in brown, rest black. Atlantic 
6- by 31-inch blotter is white enamel coated, printed green and black 
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Printing both here and on the front cover is in brown and black on white wove. Cuts in each case 
are in brown. Setting this with restrained use of color shows excellent taste, does it not? 
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type 
meets 
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ideas 


| ATLANTIC PRESS 


"We Sell Sales” 


3625 MYRTLE ST. * DETROIT 


‘OW we're poised for action. There 

in the cabinet rows is the type— 

fresh, clean, gleamingly new—ia « 
selection of faces that may well be the most 
comprehensive in this ad-town. 
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Type is chilly to handie, The warmth it holds 
when it comes off the proof press is dependent 
on the warmth of understanding and inspiration 

i ‘Offhanded, 





routine composition won't do it. But something 
we call pre-visualization will. And it may well 
do something cise. It may adcomplish an 
economy you have not yet experienced. 
Certainly in entrusting your typography to 
us you will have the sdvantage of every cost 
and time-saving innovation the industry bes 
devised. But, more important is the aggregation 





select few in the craft who have the experience 
to know and the sensitivity to feel that typog- 
raphy is not mere typesetting but a creative art. 





rainy’ 
Agile lege and willing bands? Of course! 


But first, the ability we have acquired to 
handle type so it sings sweetly —so that when 
you open our envelope you say “That's is"? 
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ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS 


62 WEST 47th STREET 
LONGACRE 3.2376.7.8 
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ROBERT A CRAMER 
CMESTER © LAVINA 
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rts its gala event of the 
e! Come in and look 
+ counters for just thot 
looking for since our 








Baston’s store today sta 
season. Bargains galor 
over our shelves and ou! 
very thing you've been 
last big sale event. 


Buy NOW! 


Now is the time to save by prompt decisions 
and immediate cash eapngh 

that you can save up 10 50*/o 
regularly stocked by vs. 


MING 
SPECIAL West Fictieth 


TODAY! 


Today ts the day of 
days! Now is your 
chance to get 2 for 1 
valuc! Dentile tooth- 
paste sells regularly 
fur 75¢ a tube, large 
size. Due to a heavy 




























































The sequel to one 
of the most popular 
screen pegs of the 
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Take advantage of this 
uoustal offer before it’s 








Even your children 
will enjoy this ex- 
tremely diverting 
\remeay-drama 
on 15th cen- 
tury folk-lore. Hilari- 
ously funny, with 
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“SMASH"™ is the first of a series of “Timely Types” that 


printing that is not easily surpassed. 

If you require assistance in planning the separate units of 
your campaign, our creative is also at your beck 
and call. Layouts ond designs of all kinds are routine with this 
sp socgnbose berth sons 

service department is hard to equal in its helpfulness 
ond production dispatch. Call on ony member of our firm 
for general assistance in matters c i 


Why not give us an ity to iaineities 
that we are one of the best? Let us help you “SMASH” oll 
resistance on the next job you have thet falls within the 
category of “work we can handle for you."¥ 


4. 
FREDERICK W. SCHMIbi; 





5 ising is confronted with a problem which it 
must solve or become lost in the shuffle and play second 
fiddle to the news! 

To help you meet this emergency, Frederick W. Schmidt, 

Incorporated introduces “SMASH”, a new typeface by Rex 

Cleveland. “SMASH” is designed for just what its name im- 
- rs 





order the zinc plate to fit your specifications. “SMASH” lends 
itself well to reductions as low as 24 point with li of 

il. OF course it will stand enlargement to almost ony 
size desired. 


your ads in competition with the current news. You may find 
that you can even build whole ads around it! 


French-fold, deckle-edge brochure originally printed in red and black on white stock. Size of each section was 
5’ by 81/2 inches. Fine work on timely theme, designed, written by Rex Cleveland, of Frederick W. Schmidt 


JOSEPH ABUGOV - HARBOUR 9527 


¢ 1461 BLEURY ST. MONTR 


ADVERTISI 


Two unusual business cards, the work of Cambridge Press, of Montreal. That of Advertising Associates is 33/4 
by 2! inches, brown and black on gray. Joseph Abugov’s card is 31/2 by 2, brown and black on terra cotta 






indeed impressive. While th 
head on the first inside pag 
is too weak in relation to th 
name at the bottom and th: 
page is bottom heavy, othe 
pages are quite satisfactory, in 
deed. Heaviest display shoul: 
not be at the bottom for an 
other reason. The strongest ac 
cent catches the eye first, anc 
if it is at the end or near th: 
end what precedes may hk 
skipped, and it may be im- 
portant. Even though it is not 
skipped close attention may 
not be given when what fol- 
lows so completely dominates. 

FREE PRESS PUBLISHING Com- 
PANY, Burlington, Vermont.— 
Your blotters are impressive, 
especially because of the in- 
teresting halftones in each case 
occupying half the blotter and 
bleeding off on three sides. 
These with all type matter, 
calendars for two months in- 
cluded in each case, are in 
black. The only color is a solid 
orange panel over which the 
signature group is printed. 
This is completely across the 
bottom where type is set nar- 
row way of stock. When com- 
position is the long way, cut 
occupying left half, the orange 
band starts at the right edge 
of cut and bleeds off at bottom 
and right-hand side. The lay- 
out idea is very good. Our only 
criticism applies to one headed 
“Eye-Appeal” illustrated by a 
beautiful girl seated on the 
side of a hill looking toward 
the message. Contrast of shape 
between extra-condensed Em- 
pire type for head and rather 
fat Lydian face used for text 
is too great to be pleasing, also 
this matter is crowded. Where 
a wide face is relatively very 
small in relation to a thin face 
the effect can be all right, but 
there is not enough difference 
in point size here. 

JOPLIN PRINTING CoMPANY, of 
Joplin, Missouri—You did a 
swell job handling the 50th 
Anniversary brochure of the 
Joplin National Bank and 
Trust Company. The striking 
cover is printed in red and 
gold on white stock with 
deckled right-hand edge, being 
tied on to inside pages with 
“gold” cord. We cannot help 
but wish that instead of being 
a single line across near the 
bottom of the page the name 
were set one word to a line. 
The resulting group of six lines 
should be centered laterally 
below the gold band which 
bleeds off top and vertically a 
bit above center between the 
line “Anniversary” and _ the 
bottom edge of the page. White 
space would be distributed 
more interestingly, balance im- 
proved since the length of 
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signature line makes the page bottom- 
heavy as handled. Inside pages are fea- 
tured by large halftone cuts of the bank’s 
different buildings since it was founded, 
of present and past officers. Two adver- 
tisements are reproduced, one giving the 
bank’s first statement, the other its lat- 
est. Typography and margins are excel- 
lent, presswork top-notch. Both you and 
your customer may feel proud. 

A. M. Puituirs, Watertown, New York. 
—All three blotters, “The Last Word,” 
“Plan,” and “Well Dressed,” are excellent. 
Titles anyone can see give opportunity 
for impelling copy about fine printing. 
They are illustrated respectively by a 
de luxe motor car, a composite of air- 
plane, bridge, steamer, and streamliner, 
and a smartly dressed couple in evening 
clothes leaving the opera and about to 
step into their waiting car. Just so other 
readers may know the slant the copy 
takes, we’re quoting with your own in- 
dulgence the text of the third. It reads: 
“Well Dressed . . . It means much today 
—and the dividends are recognition, dis- 
tinctiveness, and prestige. Sales appeals 
or new offerings must be presented ‘well 
dressed’ to attract the eye of today’s dis- 
criminating buyers—the group you want 
to reach. In our work, layout, type faces, 
the correct paper, and knowing how are 
at your disposal for presenting your sales 
appeals ‘Well Dressed!’” All three are well 
set in smart up-to-date type. Readable- 
ness is even more satisfactory, thanks to 
plain, uninvolved layout and composition. 
The only fault applies to the third where 
the light rose ink is all right for the 
strokes of color back of the green cut, 
but too weak for the two lines of type on 
the light green stock. 


Make a date with a Webb man to talk 
about ways to pep up your summer 
business with a new mailing piece .:. 
Just call Cedar 4141 or Nestor 7336. 
(We will help create the right idea.) 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


10th and Cedar Streets 


SAINT PAUL ADVERTISING PRINTING 


Printed on 9 by 4 unfinished salmon stock with display green and remainder black 


y* inexpensive Penny 
Postal... Screaming your Sales Message to 
everyone whose hands they pass thru. They 
can do areal SALES JOB... when put to 
work by. a printer who knows how to smartly 
dress them in Modern Type Faces. 


a 
Let us show you how . 


Message side of postal card to sell advertising 
by the same medium. Face and star are in green 
while type is printed purple. Color band orange 


Wit1aMm M. LeEssEL, of Chicago.—“The 
Voice of a Printing Press” is a commend- 
able booklet, size to fit standard 634 en- 
velope. Effective use is made of the large 
“V” starting the word “Voice” in the cen- 
ter of the first line, functioning not only 
as a stick-up initial but as an element in 
the panel surrounding the three-lettered 


CALENDAR MAKERS 





lines, making the whole interesting and 
attractive. We regret the lettering is so 
condensed, especially since the width 
of the panel provides for letters of nor- 
mal width which would harmonize bet- 
ter with the panel and provide more 
uniform white space around the inside. 
With the condensed lettering the panel 
should be narrower, in which case white 
space at the sides inside the panel would 
better conform with that above and be- 
low. The name line at bottom is pro- 
portionately too large and, being wide, 
contrasts with the lettering of the title. 
Your title page lacks unity, being in 
five much too widely separated parts. 
Simplicity, a cardinal principle of good 
design, requires the fewest possible 
number of parts which attract individu- 
ally. Text pages are neatly set but the 
back margin is too wide. Margins should 
progress in width around the page, nar- 
rowest at back, next at top, then the 
front and finally the bottom which 
should be widest. 

Bowman Printinc Company, of Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma.—In so far as ar- 
rangement and display are concerned, 
your newletterhead has “oomph” aplenty, 
a freshness and punch quite rare. The 
color combination of brown and red is 
one we have never particularly cared 
about. Unless both colors are just the 
right hue they clash. In this case, the 
combination would be better if the red 
inclined more toward orange, but then, 
of course, the line of cursive type would 
not show up as it should on account of 
the weakness of the orange in tone. In- 
deed, the design would be improved from 
the standpoint of balance if this line were 
in the brown. You see, therefore, that 
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Address side of Sudden Service Press postal card, message section of which is re- Brown and black 712 by 10%, house-organ of Edwin H. Stuart, 


produced above. Here the figure and color panel are orange, the type is purple 


Pittsburgh. Drawing repeated in “If a Dog Could Pray” frontispiece 
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DERBY EVENT 


FIFTY PRIZES!!! Some purchased, some donated . . . selected 


. BUT, ALL YOURS! 











FOR DIVOT DIGGERS, SWING ARTISTS, SHARPSHOOTERS, TOLEDO ROPERS 


This is primarily a golfing party for old and new friends. Fun, Frolic, Frivolity fervently fostered. 











A PARADE OF ATTRACTIONS ALL DAY LONG 


Big DINNER at 6:30. Prepared exactly as you like it. A Menu of favorites; a galaxy for gastronomists. 











A fall day and full evening of explanations . 


Sporting i Healthful r Pleasant 


. where you've been... why . 





. TAN or WHYNOT ... and... your game. 











BE SURE TO BRING fl FRIEND ALONG. . . WELL VOTE FOR THiS PARTY Ommramse 
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For the FIRST Hole-ir-One 
“To Break the Course Record 








RAIN or SHINE... 
Committees 
member with » guest to make this Our Day for 1940. . . 


COMIPIONWEALTH Reserves SATURDAY, SEPT. 14th 


we are to gather for golf, sports and STAG Fun. It has given your 
pleasure to plan and prepare for this event . . . 
(Let him go... Mrs. ...) 





and we want every 















Tickets: Members, Guests, $9.00 ea. Golf, Sports, Dinner, Prizes, Entertainment 


Please MAKE returns at once. A Special Prize for the Member who sends “MOST” within first 20 Retarns! 











RAY DESFON — DAN SCOFF 





— JIARSHALL WELCH -— Co-Chairmen and Distinguished Collaborators 
———= ADAM GAGE Heads the Prize Committee. (and does he need your smiling help) 
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Spirit of “good old days” 
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captured by layout, types, illustration. Notice nicked old characters. 


Designer, T. J. Lyons, Boston. Is 81/4 by 151 inches, orange and black on white and tinted stocks 


the two lines to the right of the cut 
would square up the word “Bowman” 
on the left of the cut, and give better 
form or contour. We recognize that 
many things are being done today which 
formerly were considered highly im- 
proper—one of them is combining ex- 
tended and condensed type, but the 
great vogue for extra-condensed type, 





such as the major display of your let- 
terhead, has caused considerable viola- 
tion of an old-time rule for which, 
frankly, there is a sound basis. Refer- 
ence is particularly to the combination 
of the extra-condensed display and the 
extended Copperplate Gothic, also the 
two lines of Copperplate crowd the dis- 
play too closely to the Copperplate 





above the major display. These ar 
largely matters of detail, and since th. 
letterhead as a whole has so much char 
acter it should be mentioned. 

J. Mac, of Brooklyn, New York.- 
Both letterheads of Workmen’s Circ] 
are above average, modern in layou:, 
and set in up-to-date types. To point t: 
flaws is to split hairs, but to arrive ai 
a decision as between them we mus: 
do that in the case of the older one 
printed in black and blue. The round 
emblem at the front of the second and 
third lines, which are of even measure, 
is low; the top below the top of the first 
line and the bottom below the base line 
of the second. To look just right, the 
two lines should be centered on the 
emblem, even though the first in defi- 
nitely larger type raises a problem for 
the wave line rule between the lines 
should center on the round emblem. A 
large emblem cut would solve the prob- 
lem nicely. Again, display is better or- 
ganized on the later design. It seems 
improper to make the one word “Grod- 
ner” outstanding display with “Branch 
74 Workmen’s Circle” secondary. We 
feel “Workmen’s Circle” should be top 
display, seeming to be the name of the 
organization and especially as “Grodner 
Branch 74” suggests at least 73 other 
branches. While layout is no more in- 
teresting than the first, the second de- 
sign seems better balanced. The emblem, 
much larger than shown on the first, and 
slightly to right of center horizontally, 
has the effect of counterbalancing the 
larger type mass on the left. Shape is 
interesting and, what is more, pleasing. 

STanparD Printinc Company, of New 
Orleans, Louisiana—yYour folder busi- 
ness card is a dandy. Folded at the top, 
the long way, only the name “Arnold 
Vogt” appears on the front, this, in 
twenty-four-point Gillies Gothic, being 
near the lower right-hand corner in a 
rather deep orange. Opening upward 
with the thumb, a very striking and 
impressive spread is disclosed. Headed 
“Printing,” it is arranged in a striking 
off-the-horizontal fashion. Text follow- 
ing the head appears in a three-dimen- 
sional panel (heavier rules on the right 
and bottom than on top and left), that 
is, except on the left where it breaks 
over the traces. It reads: “Your Printing 
deserves the attention of talented Crafts- 
men ... skilled in design and typog- 
raphy. Why not put to work for you 
the creative ability, the modern equip- 
ment, and the outstanding service of 
the .. .” We feel the effect would be 
better if text were within the panel on 
the left as on other sides. As it happens, 
whiting out would then be better, as, 
with so little of the last short line inside, 
the margin above the bottom rule is 
too wide, has effect of being about four 
times as wide as on other three sides. 
The effect is a little bit confusing and no 
more modern than if text were wholly 
contained within the panel. The folder 
envelope stuffer, “Advertising,” is good. 
We’d prefer a title page, however, with 
greater oomph than in that single word 
printed in black in the lower right-hand 
corner with three periods (leaders) fol- 
lowing to act as a guide inside. 
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Just at noon today, the 
first Stratoliner to visit Chicago 
will make its appearance over 
the Loop. As you watch it, a 
mile in the air, remember this: 
It is the largest, newest and 
finest flying transport in serv- 
ice anywhere in the world. 
It is four-motored for greater 
power, greater speed and 

th It carries 





$3 passengers and a crew 
of 5. It gives you the fastest 
and most luxurious service 
ever offered from Chicago to 
New York and to California. 
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WATCH TODAY'S SKIES FOR THE 


SFist Stratelinen 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner 
tovisit Chicago will make its appearance 
over the loop. As you watch it, a mile 
high in the air, remember this: It is the 
largest, newest and finest flying trans- 
port in service anywhere in the world. 
It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
It carries 33 passengers and a crew of 
five. It gives you the fastest and most 
luxurious service ever offered from Chi- 


cago to New York and to California. 

















By JOHN COBB, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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) Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to 


‘, visit Chicago will make its appearance over the loop. 


) tis the largest, newest and finest flying transport in 
; service anywhere in the world. It is four-motored for 
& greater power, greater speed and greater smoothness. 


It carries 33 Passengers and a crew of 5. It gives 


DO THESE EIGHTEEN 


@ Somewuart of a sensation was created 
by the sixteen Stratoliner advertisements 
reproduced in our October issue. 

A West-Coast typographer, one of the 
hundred who balloted to determine the 
best of the lot—all Chicago products, by 


By LEROY BARFUSS, Buffalo, New York 
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As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


you the fastest and most luxurious service 
ever offered from Chicago to New York 


and to California. 
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will make its appearance 
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watch it, a mile in the air, 
remember this: 


It is the largest, newest and 
finest flying transport in 
service anywhere in the 
world. it is four-motored 
for greater power, greater 
speed and greater smooth- 
ness. It carries 33 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 5. 
It gives you the fastest and 
most luxurious service ever 
offered from Chicago to 
New York and to California. 
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luxurious service ever offered from Chicago to New York and to California. 
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Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the loop. 

As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember 
this: It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the world. It is 
four- motored for greater power, greater speed 
and greater smoothness. It carries 33 passengers 
and a crew of 5. It gives you the fastest and 
most luxurious service ever offered from 


Chicago to New York and to California. 
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JUST AT NOON TODAY, 


the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago will 





make its appearance over the Loop.As 
you watch it, a mile in the air, remem- 
ber this: It is the largest, newest and 
finest flying transport in service any- 
where in the world. It is four-motored 
for greater power, greater speed and 
greater smoothness. It carries 33 pas- 
sengers and a crew of 5. It gives you 
the fastest and most luxurious service 
ever offered from Chicagoto NewYork 


and to California. 
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By SAMUEL KATZ, Los Angeles, California 


An error of omission in typing the copy 
sent to typographers outside of Chicago 
accounts for the omission of the signature, 
“Transcontinental Airlines” in most of the 
advertisements shown here. It is believed, 
however, that comparison is as interesting 
as if the name appeared in these as it did 
in the others. The result of the twin con- 
test (announced in connection with the 
October showing) for (1) naming the five 


By PETER A. ALTENHOFEN, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


















































Watch Today’s Skies 


FOR THE FIRST 


Stratoliner 


JUST AT NOON TODAY, 
the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago will 
make its appearance over the Loop. As 
you watch it, a mile in the air, 
remember this: 
It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the 


world. It is four-motored for greater 
power, greater speed and greater 
smoothness. It carries 33 passengers 
and a crew of 5. It gives you the fastest 
and most luxurious service ever offered 
from Chicago to New York and to California. 





By HEC MANN, Mount Morris, Illinois 
ranking highest according to the vote of 
the Jury of One Hundred, and (2) for 
naming the one ranking lowest, will also 
be given in the December issue. 

As-we go to press many interesting let- 
ters have been received from contestants. 
On the five best Chicago advertisements, 
this second balloting—for it amounts to 
that—appears to parallel that of the Jury 
of One Hundred. The same advertisement 


By WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, Saint Louis, Missouri 
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It is the largest, newest and finest 
flying transport in service anywhere 
in the world. © It is four-motored 
for greater power, greater speed 
and greater smoothness. ® It carries 
33 passengers and a crew of 5. 
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luxurious service ever offered. 




















WATCH 
TODAY'S 


SKIES 


For the First 
STRATOLINER 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner 
to visit Chicago will make its appear- 
ance over the Loop. As you watch it, a 
mile in the air, remember this: It is the 
largest, newest and finest flying trans- 
port in service anywhere in the world. 
It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
It carries 33 passengers and a crew 
of 5. It gives you the fastest and most 
luxurious service ever offered from 


Chicago to New York and to California. 











BUST AT Noon 
today, the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago will 
make its appearance over the Loop. As you 
watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: It is 











the largest, newest and finest flying transport in 
service anywhere in the world. It is four-motored 
for greater power, greater speed and greater 

smoothness. It carries 33 passengers and 
crew of 5. 
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By W. CARLETON STREMIC, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | By WAR 


leads in both cases. One correspondent has 
correctly named the first five. He has se- 
lected for first the one which came out on 
top in the previous balloting—as, indeed, 
a number did—but failed to name the four 
following in order and to name correctly 
the one bringing up the rear. No perfect se- 
lection so far. Contest closed the eleventh. 

In the present balloting, last place is be- 
ing voted a different set-up than trailed 


By BEN WILEY, Springfield, Illinois 
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WATCH TODAY'S SKIES FOR THE 


First Stateline 


Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner 
to visit Chicago will make its appearance 
over the loop. As you watch it, a mile i 
high in the air, remember this: It is the 
largest, newest and finest flying transport 
in service anywhere in the world. It is 
four-motored for greater power, greater 
speed and greater smoothness. It carries 
thirty-three passengers and a crew of 
five. It gives you the fastest and most 
luxurious service ever offered from Chi- 
cago to New York and to California. 
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| TODAY'S SKIES FOR THE FIRST 


STRATOLINER. Just at noon today, the first 
Stratoliner to visit Chicago will make its ap- 
pearance over the Loop. As you watch it, a mile 
in the air, remember this: It is the largest, newest 
and finest flying transport in service anywhere 
in the world. It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. It carries 
33 passengers and a crew of 5. It gives you the 
fastest and most luxurious service ever offered 


from Chicago to New York and to California. 
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for the fast Shratotiner 


Just at noon today, 
the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago 
will make its appearance over the loop. 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, 
remember this: 
It is the largest, newest, and finest 
flying transport in service 
anywhere in the world. 
It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
It carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5. 
It gives you the fastest 
and most luxurious service ever offered 
from Chicago to New York 
and to California. 
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Watch today’s skies for the 


first Stratoliner 
a ai AT NOON TODAY 


the first Stratoliner to visit Chicago 
will make its appearance over the 
loop. As you watch it, a mile in the 
air, remember this: It is the largest 
newest, and finest flying transport 
in service anywhere in the world. It 
is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed, and greater smooth- 
ness. It carries 33 passengers and a 
crew of five. It gives you the fastest 
and the most luxurious service ever 


offered from Chicago to New York 
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and to California. 
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= By WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, Saint Louis, Missouri 


when points were awarded from vetes of 
the Jury of One Hundred. As this one 
earned but three points and the one com- 
ing cut last but two in ballots of the Jury 
of One Hundred, the difference is micro- 
scopical. It can still be said that the judg- 
ing is consistent. 

The December issue, showing the five 
best and the one worst, will be a real treat. 
The six advertisements will be reshown 


By EMIL G. SAHLIN, Buffalo, New York 





FOR THE FIRST 
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Just at noon today, the first STRATOLINER to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the Loop. 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 

IT is the largest, riewest and finest flying 
(ransport in service anywhere in the world. 
IT is four-motored for greater power, greater 
speed and greater smoothness. IT carries 55 
Passengers and a crew of 5. IT gives you the 
fastest and most luxurious service ever offered 


from Chicago to New York and to California. 
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By REX CLEVELAND, New York City 


and there'll be an article developed from 
comments in letters (as much a part of the 
contest as the selections) which should, 
a la Gallup, establish quite definitely what 
in the way of advertising layout and com- 
position appeals most to the majority of 
folks. It should be highly educational. 
Watch for it. 

Incidentally, a considerable number of 
those writing in the contest on the five 


By C. R. BERAN, San Francisco, California 


By PAUL O. GIESEY, Portland, Oregon 


best and the one worst say that the Chi- 
cago showing is not as good, on the whole, 
as they’d expect. What do you think? Do 
you believe those shown here average 
higher than those shown in October? While 
no prizes are offered on this, the editor 
would appreciate letters expressing views 
of readers as to which rank top—the Chi- 
cago or the “alien” advertisements. A good 
article might result. 


By FRANK KOFRON, Mi polis, Mi t 
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Watch today’s skies for the first 
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Just at noon today, the first Stratoliner to visit 
Chicago will make its appearance over the Loop. 
As you watch it, a mile in the air, remember this: 


It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the 
world. It is 4-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness. 
It carries thirty-three passengers and 


a crew of five. It give you the fastest and 


most luxurious service ever offered from 
Chicago to New York and to California 





















































Watch today’s skies for the 
=" first STRATOLINER. Just at noon 





today, the first Stratoliner to visit = 
Chicago will make its appearance 
over the Loop. As you watch it, 
a mile in the air, remember this: 


> It is the largest, newest and finest flying 
transport in service anywhere in the world 
> It is four-motored for greater power, 
greater speed and greater smoothness 
> It carries 33 passengers and a crew of 5 
> It gives you the fastest and most lux- 
urious service ever offered from Chicago 
to New York and to California. 

















Success to Organized Purposes 


@ Conctusion of the annual fall conventions of various 
graphic arts associations has long been accepted as the 
beginning of new industrial years. At these autumnal 
parliaments programs for a year’s activities are set up 
and organizations are adjusted to new tempos. Many 
new leaders are inducted into the work. They come 
with fresh ideas and enthusiasm. As the year advances, 
no doubt, many objectives in these programs will be 
reached and successful leaders will be elated. Some ef- 
forts will fail for one cause or another and some persons 
will be disillusioned. Collective efforts towards better- 
ment of the graphic arts sometimes are that way—some 
are successful because they deserve to succeed and are 
blessed with good leadership; some are failures because 
they are based on wrong premises or have not been 
“thought through,” or industrial conditions are not fa- 
vorable. In any event, effort made to do something for 
the betterment of an industry is always worth while 
whether attended with success or failure. Experience is 
a valuable guide in future efforts. 

Many experiences come to light in convention speeches 
and platforms. For that reason, annual gatherings are 
watched and reported by THe INLAND PrINTER. Speakers 
and officers deserve more than the small acclaim they 
receive since they blaze trails that others will follow. 

To the various national and local organizations of 
printers—typographic, lithographic, and intagliographic 
—engravers, electrotypers, craftsmen, union employes, 
and all other organized efforts, THE INLAND PRINTER ex- 
tends its heartiest best wishes for a successful year. It 
is great to have a purpose—a program! The immortal 
Carlyle once said, “Have a purpose in life, and, having 
it, throw such strength of mind and muscle into your 
work as God has given you.” We say: “Success to all.” 


Must Program for Business 


@ MANAGING a printing business is not all selling and 
producing printing. Directing finances is equally, if not 
more, important. Each business is just one of many 
thousand the country over. What affects the group has 
a definite reaction on each individual unit. 

When business is overburdened with taxes as it is 
today; when it is conscious of the backwater of debt 
behind the dam of Governmental unbalanced budgets; 
when it is restricted by dictatorial and burdensome reg- 
ulations which keep its doors from opening to the army 
of unemployed, the printing manager, like every other 
American business man, feels the repercussions like the 
recoils of heavily loaded guns. Management is difficult 
and hazardous beyond measure. Printing like every 
other business is crying for a lifting of the load. 

The atmosphere in which business has to operate and 
live has grown foul from poisonous and unsound eco- 


nomics. There must be a speedy clearing of the air, else 
there will be another collapse. W. Randolph Burgess, a 
leading financial authority as well as a high executive 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in an ad- 
dress before the American Bankers Association, told 
bankers that a serious inflation is headed this way if 
Government finances are not speedily adjusted. Among 
the steps needed to ward off disaster, he recommends: 

1. Reduction of Government expenditures outside of 
the defense program. 

2. Repeal of the legislation which authorizes the Presi- 
dent at his discretion to issue three billion dollars of 
printing press money. ; 

3. Modification of the stringent controls and technical 
regulations which are stifling the security markets. 

4. Adoption of a spirit of codperation of the Govern- 
ment with business to replace dictatorial practices. 

The election is over. We know who is to be responsible 
for the next four years. In every legitimate way, busi- 
ness should move on those responsible and insist on a 
must program, embodying not only the principles listed 
above but any others which will lift this country out of 
its unwholesome mess before it becomes too late. Here 
is an opportunity for every association and organization 
in the graphic arts to make itself heard and to join hands 
with business in general in demanding what is needed 
to rehabilitate idle factories, finance, and employes. We 
can in this way help both our nation and our industry. 


Unfinished “Must” Legislation 


@ Party potitics have hung up high and dry in con- 
gressional committees three important measures in 
which the printing industry is deeply interested: (1) 
Amendments of the Wagner Act; (2) the Logan-Walter 
Bill, and (3) the Bill for sharing public printing with 
printers of the country. 

The position of THE INLAND PRINTER on these measures 
has been stated clearly. Our position reflects the pre- 
vailing opinion of printers throughout America. Usurpa- 
tions of authority by the National Labor Relations Board 
are intolerable to business, unfair to decent labor, and 
a stench in the nostrils of all men believing in the great 
American way of fair-play. The House voted over- 
whelmingly for amendments to the Wagner Act as rec- 
ommended by the Smith committee which investigated 
and exposed the bias and incompetence of the N.L.R.B. 
The Senate committee bottled them up and refused to 
allow them to come onto the floor of the Senate—a po- 
litical trick condemned by all who believe that peace- 
seeking motives of the Wagner Act should be amended 
so as to attain its objectives. 

The Logan-Walter Bill, before Congress for the 
greater part of a year, is still withheld from open debate. 
The Bill provides for regulations on the administration 
of Government commissions and bureaus to insure 
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judicial review of decisions and rulings. The judiciary 
committee recommends it and the people demand that 
the administrative agencies be required to observe the 
terms of the statutes and exercise good faith in their 
administration. The people want the Bill enacted into 
law for their protection against arbitrary bureaucrats. 

Of direct interest to printers throughout the country 
is the Bill (HR 7266) providing for “printing, binding, 
and blankbook work as shall be used in the field service 
outside the District of Columbia shall be done in the 
vicinity in which it is to be used.” The merits and equi- 
ties of this Bill have been discussed by THE INLAND 
PRINTER repeatedly. It is understood by the printers, 
both proprietors and employes, and is overwhelmingly 
demanded because it is just and reasonable. This tax- 
paying industry deserves recognition of its ability to 
supply Government requirements in the same manner 
as other industries supply other requirements. 

While senators and congressmen are home is the best 
time for printers to impress upon them the importance 
of listening to the “folks back home” who are the ones 
paying taxes that pay Government printing bills. 


British Printers’ Optimism 
@ WHEN READING or hearing war news, our minds in- 
stinctively are set to wondering just how the printers 
in the war zones are carrying on amid the destruction. 
Are they losing their plants; how do they keep up pro- 
duction; are paper supplies adequate; how about in- 
dividual courage and spirit, and so on? 

It is heartening and reassuring to receive letters from 
printer friends in England giving positive information of 
how things are in the “old country.” A. H. Wadd, man- 
ager, John Brown (printers) Limited, of Nottingham, 
writes that business is not easy but not as many printers 
are going out of business as one might think. “We have 
continued practically 100 per cent since the war started 
and have just added to our plant an up-to-date folding 
machine. As printer to printer, we wish you to be quite 
clear that while business is not quite as usual, it is not 
such a long way off. Individually we look forward quite 
optimistically to the future, feeling sure that this cloud 
definitely has a silver lining. 

“We live quite comfortably,” continues Mr. Wadd. 
“Rationed foods are few in number and those that are 
rationed are restricted only so far as to amount practi- 
cally to normal consumption. At a recent luncheon in 
London, the fare consisted of lobster, chicken, new po- 
tatoes and green peas, with a very enjoyable sweet, and 
finished with a cup of coffee up to pre-war standards. 

“As to air raids, we here in Nottingham have had only 
three nights’ rest disturbed since last September. Air 
raids do take place, but it is quite true to say that no- 
where is there a state of alarm. We play our tennis, golf, 
and everything else in much the same way we used to do. 
We have had the usual week’s holiday, but trips have 
been confined to single days, largely due to the restric- 
tion of railway and road transport which are very much 
occupied in moving of troops and munitions.” 

British complacency and bulldog tenacity! It’s marvel- 
ous, and we lift our hats to our fellow printers. 


Collective Advertising 

@ PrintTINc is sold largely in local markets, yet it is used 
wide-spread throughout the nation. How increase its use, 
its volume, by advertising it, much as merchants and 
manufacturers advertise their products, long has been a 
mooted question among printers. Indeed, comparatively 
few printers advertise at all. Those who do argue that 
the way to approach the printer’s market is through the 
medium of their own production—printed advertising. 
By use of their own product they successfully build and 
maintain their sales. 

In some printing centers, from time to time, attempts 
have been made to do something towards creating more 
printing. Usually this has been sponsored by local print- 
ers’ associations with results varying considerably in ac- 
cordance with the intensity of the effort. 

No really comprehensive attempt, however, has been 
made by the industry by-and-large towards attracting 
the attention of users of printing throughout the entire 
country. Occasional efforts in this direction generally 
have been circumscribed and of short duration. The 
printing industry has never risen to anything as ambi- 
tious, for instance, as the collective advertising of the 
ice industries which have been revolutionized and re- 
habilitated even in the face of mechanical refrigeration. 
There is a growing group of American printers who con- 
fidently believe the printing-industry-at-large should 
institute a national campaign which would in itself be 
at once a demonstration and sample of the printer’s 
product and craft. 

Such a demonstration and sampling, it is suggested, 
could best be brought about by a campaign using inserts 
in the business and industrial journals of the country. 
An insert has the advantage over space advertising in 
that the printer will be reaching his market with actual 
samples of his own goods. He will be demonstrating in 
a practical way his faith in the very medium he is asking 
business and industry to use in management and sales 
promotion. The insert has the further advantages of 
being at least a two-page affair and thus capable of bet- 
ter layout and display; it will reach prospects at office 
desks wherever orders for printing are placed; and by 
reason of its distinctly different format it will have a 
longer advertising life and therefore a higher advertis- 
ing value. Furthermore insert advertising is relatively 
cheaper, and easily kept within appropriation limits. 

At present there is no one organization representative 
of all the graphic arts industries which should be in- 
cluded in a nation-wide program of collective advertis- 
ing. Once the industries are sold on such a plan, it ought 
not to be difficult to federate a Business Promotion Com- 
mittee having vision, acumen, and the ability to raise 
finances and put over a real effort in collective adver- 
tising—one which would be not only a credit to printing 
but a great source of more and better business, and a 
demonstragg power of collective advertising. 
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“OP ACHIEVEMENT... 


BROUGHT MGHT t the dark ages of ignorance 
by rediscovering and giving wo the world the for- 
gotten masterpieces of culture and learning 


BROUGHT LITERACY within reach of all 





GAVE THE BIBLE and religious teachings to the 
masses 


ASSISTED SCIENCE in its development and dis- 
seminated its findings 


RECORDED HISTORY for posterity 
EDUCATED US and our children 
KEPT US INFORMED about the rest of the world 


MADE POSSIBLE the industrial age by the wide- 
spread use of printed advertising 





The cutting of type punches, the mixing of a useable 


ink, and the construction of a practical printing 
press to print the first book, developed'a high degree 
of craftsmanship. In spite of 500 years of mechanical 
improvements, the skilled hands of the printing 
craftsmen are the priceless ingredient of good print- 
ing today. The rich heritage of the past is evident in 
every step of its production today. No substitute has 
been found for the skill of the compositor, make-up 
man, lock-up man, pressman and binder, The future 


of the graphic arts is in their hands, 


Shown here are four chapter title pages from “500 Years of Print- 
ing,” by members of the Pittsburgh graphic arts industries to com- 
memorate the 500th anniversary of printing. The brochure is wire 
bound, 834 by 12 inches, with gold embossed Gutenberg medallion 
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PPRAVTING... 


of preatiig, the-art. 


“GRAPHIC ARTS... 
Abridged from a list prepared by the staff of the Print- 

ing Department, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

with an asterisk (*) 2 

‘This book list was printed by the Carnegie Institute 


Press as their contribution to the commemoration of 
the Five Huudredth Anniversary of Priatiog. 





on the cover. Other chapters are on letterpress, photoengraving, and 
offsei lithography. The concluding section, by Carnegie students. 
quotes Frederic W. Goudy’s address at silver jubilee of Carnegie 
Institute printing, and is in Goudy’s interpretation of Aldus types 
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Offset “lechnigue 





Plate Storage, Stretch 

We are preparing to print a series of 
maps which are the result of four years 
research on Michigan roads. To give you 
some idea of the size of the job, I esti- 
mate that it will require over six hun- 
dred 38 by 50 lithograph plates. A condi- 
tion of the contract will be that the 
printer store the plates, and make re- 
runs on demand, for five years. 

We would like the opinion of Tue IN- 
LAND PRINTER on the lasting qualities of 
albumin plates as compared to deep- 
etch plates. How much stretch could we 
expect when a plate is put back on?— 
Lithographer, Lansing, Michigan. 

A well made deep-etch plate has 
far more durability than an albumin- 
coated plate because the design is 
slightly recessed in the surface of 
the plate. The albumin plate depends 
upon an artificial foundation which 
is more susceptible to the action of 
the acid content of the water foun- 
tain solution than in the case of a 
deep-etched plate. It is also more 
susceptible to the actual wear and 
tear or any abrasive friction which 
may occur on the press because of 
slight over-pressure or uneven rollers 
or dampers. Thus it is our opinion 
that deep-etched plates would be 
preferable for your requirements. 

A zinc plate is far more susceptible 
to tensile or mechanical stretch than 
aluminum. Also, when a zinc plate 
has become distorted it will not re- 
turn to its original size. On the other 
hand, if an aluminum plate becomes 
slightly out of shape from whatever 
cause, it will return to its original 
size when the pressure is released. 
Zinc plates hung in storage develop a 
permanent stretch. Aluminum plates, 
because of their relative light weight, 
show only very slight stretch and the 
plate will usually resume its original 
size when placed in use again. Either 
large size zinc or aluminum plates 
have negligible stretch caused by 
changes in temperature. This factor 
would have to be controlled by regu- 
lating storage-room temperature. 

It is our opinion that aluminum 
decp-etched plates would be prefer- 


BY JOHN STARK 


Questions about offset are welcomed 


and will be answered by mail if stamped, addressed envelope comes with letter 


able for the work you have in mind. 
These plates should be stored in a 
reasonably dry room where temper- 
ature and relative humidity are con- 
trolled. This would eliminate the pos- 
sibility of plate spoilage by oxidation. 

It is good practice to gum up the 
plate smoothly with gum arabic so- 
lution 14 degrees Baume, fan thor- 
oughly dry, wash out design on top 
of dry gum, and apply a smooth even 
coating of asphaltum washout solu- 
tion on top of the dry gum. As an 
added precaution, the back of the 
plate can also be coated with the 
asphaltum washout solution. To pre- 
vent mechanical stretch when hung 
in storage, an arrangement can be 
made for the bottom of the plate to 
rest in a grooved board, thus elimi- 
nating any stretch caused by weight 
of the plate. 


Deep Etch on Multilith 


We have a small size multilith, a 24- 
inch camera, and platemaking equip- 
ment which we use in connection with 
it. This is in addition to our letterpress 
department. We have been reading a 
good deal about the deep-etch process 
and believe we would have occasional 
use for it. Can deep-etch methods be 
applied to multilith plates?—Manager, 
Monroe, Michigan. 

If you have especially long runs on 
your multilith machines, or if you are 
desirous of producing particularly 
nice work on halftones, there is no 
reason why you should not make 
some of your plates by the deep-etch 
process. Your best procedure would 
be to get in touch with a platemak- 
ing house which would no doubt be 
willing to make you plates of this 
type of offset printing. 

Since the deep-etch process only 
calls for an etching depth of three 
ten-thousandths of an inch (.0003) it 
is ridiculous to suppose that the mul- 
tilith plate cannot be used for this 
purpose. If you wish to experiment 
with this process, The Lithographic 
Technical Foundation can supply 
you with instruction booklets. 


Six Litho Questions 

Enclosed is a two-up letterhead I have 
been printing on an . . . offset press 
and have been having quite a bit of 
trouble in printing the orange and con- 
trolling the water. I washed the press, 
changed ink; and still had the same 
trouble; also had that trouble on the 
black plate. Have been running plates 
made by the . . . Plate Graining Com- 
pany, and did not have any trouble as 
aforementioned. These two plates were 
supplied by another house and were 
hand-transferred. The enclosed part of 
our orange plate may help to determine 
if the fault lies in the plate. Press speed 
was 4,500 an hour. The stock etch was 
made up of 32 ounces water, 1 ounce 
chromic, and 1 ounce phosphorous 85 
per cent. For fountain we used 1 gallon 
of water, 1 ounce chromic mix, and 1 
ounce gum. 

Also enclosed is a tag which I ran, 
using fountain mixture consisting of 3 
ounces chromium mix, 3 ounces gum. Is 
there anything I can do to stop the plate 
from turning yellowish? Does chromic 
acid change color of ink after printing? 

1. Is coal tar creosote mixed one-half 
creosote and one-half benzola good to 
take care of rubber rollers? 

2. On another press I have 
leather rollers and have been advised to 
change to rubber rollers. Should I? 

3. Would like to have a formula for a 
good white etch. 

4. Does lithographic stone keep gum 
from souring? 

5. Is there any way of taking the elec- 
tricity out of celluloid? I run quite a bit 
of celluloid and have had considerable 
trouble with the electricity in it. 

6. Am having my dampers rubberized 
so I can pull the stocking over it, sew- 
ing up both ends only. Would that help 
me from drying streaks and water 
streaks on the plate? I had that trouble 
on the letterhead job.—Lithographer, 
Chicago. 

In reference to the two-color let- 
terhead, there is no reason why you 
should have trouble with the control 
of water, as the job is not a heavy one. 
It may have been that your damp- 
ening rollers had become hard, or 
were somewhat uneven. You should 
remove your dampers from the press 
at least twice each week and freshen 
them up by a good wash. This gives 
you a chance to check up on their 
condition and adjustment. 








Your etch formula, and the pro- 
portion you used in your water foun- 
tain, should have been all right. The 
speed of 4,500 an hour was also okay 
for a job of this type. 

The fact that this job was hand 
transferred as against your regular 
albumin plates should not have af- 
fected the running of this job at all. 
Upon inspecting the piece of the plate 
you sent, we find that the grain would 
have been all right for a heavy poster 
but it was coarse and very uneven. 
In addition to this the work done on 
the plate was definitely raw. In other 
words, it appeared to be only on the 
top of the grain. 

Orange and black inking on the 
printed sheet you sent were the same 
when examined under a high-power 
glass. The printing showed that you 
had crowded the plate with ink to 
make the job look solid. While this 
condition may have been the cause 
of some of your difficulty, we are 
still of the opinion that either your 
dampers were not set right or they 
were not in good working condition. 

In reference to the solid job you 
enclose, which is a solid background 
with the type in reverse, we would 
suggest that the fountain etch for- 
mula was incorrect when printing a 
job of this type. Your small press 
really has not enough ink distribu- 
tion for this kind of job. It would be 
advisable for you to start with your 
regular formula of 1 ounce of your 
stock etch to 1 gallon of water. If 
you need to increase acidity, mix 1 
ounce of phosphoric acid in 16 ounces 
of water and add a small quantity of 
this solution as you require it. Thus 
you will not be using too great an 
amount of chromic in your water 
fountain, and this will lessen the pos- 
sibility of the plate turning yellow. 

If there was any vermilion used 
in the manufacture of this red, that 
may also have been a contributing 
factor in causing the plate to turn 
yellow, because of the reaction be- 
tween fountain etch and your ink. 

1. We cannot advise you on for- 
mula for taking care of rubber rollers. 
We would suggest that you do not 
experiment with unknown formulas 
on any type of rollers unless you first 
contact your roller manufacturer. 

2. If the leather rollers you refer 
to are distributing rollers, we would 
definitely say that there is no need 
to change to rubber rollers providing 
that they are smooth and in good 
condition. As a matter of fact, many 
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lithographers prefer a smooth leather 
distributing roller in place of a com- 
position so-called rubber roller. 

3. You will find the following a 
good formula for a white etch, easy 
to make, but it is not advisable to use 
a white etch in your water fountain 
because it usually prevents your steel 
distributing rollers from taking ink. 
Mix sixteen ounces gum arabic solu- 
tion 14 degrees Baume, one-fourth 
ounce ammonia bi-phosphate, and 
one-fourth ounce ammonia nitrate. 
Make a solution of phosphoric acid 
1 ounce to 8 ounces water, and add 
1 ounce of this solution to above 
formula. 

4. We do not believe that litho- 
graphic stone is an effective agent to 
keep gum from souring. Lime is one 
of the components of litho stone 
causing the general idea that it may 
be effective for this purpose. In real- 
ity the lime is not effective until the 
gum has become sour to some extent. 
Use a few drops of carbolic acid for 
this purpose, or, better still, make 
only enough gum at one time to last 
twenty-four hours. Use the best gum 
arabic, preferably powdered. 

5. You cannot take static electricity 
out of celluloid because it is only 
generated by the friction caused by 
celluloid going through the press. 
Install humidifiers in your press- 
room and keep the relative humidity 
around 50 per cent. Then you will 
not be able to generate static elec- 





tricity in your pressroom—providii 
you have your celluloid, or whate. 
material you are going to print cn, 
in your pressroom twenty-four hous 
before being used. 

6. If you are building up your 
damper stock with rubber so you will 
have to put only one thickness of 
stocking over it, we are of the opinion 
that you will have a worse condition 
than you have now. We assume you 
now build up your dampers with 
fairly heavy felt, then put on a cover 
of molleton. Your under cover now 
acts somewhat as a reservoir to hold 
a surplus of water. If you only have 
one cover of molleton, your dampers 
will have a tendency to become dry 
more quickly. Should this assump- 
tion be correct, we would advise you 
to have damper stocks turned down 
enough to allow them to be built up 
with rubber to a diameter that will 
permit one layer of felt and a cover 
of molleton. 


* * 
Short Measure Hand-set 


Hand-setting of type set in short 
measures usually proves difficult in 
holding the type in place with your 
thumb. This can be solved by placing 
in the stick a piece of furniture the 
same width as the type measure. The 
furniture should be long enough to 
reach within two picas of the foot of 
the stick. Then put in your slug and 
set the type in the usual manner. 
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TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE. . 
@ Rand Avery for OFFSET 


Rand Avery prints according to the full requirements of the job. 
Pieces best suited to offset—large smashing displays; colorful book- 
lets, catalogs, or folders—are printed by offset lithography in the 
Rand Avery Offset Division—a complete department that does its 
own photography; makes its own plates; offsets, assembles, and 
binds, all under one roof—an organization of specialists that re- 
lieves you of all responsibility for every job, from beginning to end. 


@ Rand Avery for LETTERPRESS 


Pieces more adaptable to letterpress are printed letterpress by Rand 
Avery. Rand Avery has no axe to grind, both Offset and Letterpress 
Divisions are completely equipped and fully competent of doing ex- 
cellent work in accordance with customer demands. 

With Rand Avery’s “Two Heads”—one for offset and one for 
letterpress—you can standardize your printing. You can get from 
one source—from one organization that makes a practice of doing 
all types of work—printing that is more effective, more consistent, 
and more economical in every case. 
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When two printers exchange an idea . 


———~ 


- BOTH HAVE TWO. That’s what 


this section is for. Let’s swap money-makers. When you produce a mail- 


ing-eard, novelty, anything that clicks . . . 





Personal Sale Offers 

Any store that holds a sale during 
the year is a prospect for this idea to 
personalize the bargains advertised 
by newspapers. Reproduced here is 
a personalized direct-mail followup 
sent from a clerk to a mother whose 
boy was of an age that it was certain 
she would be interested in the items 
listed. There is a good chance of that 
mother having overlooked these of- 
ferings in the newspaper, but small 
likelihood of ignoring such personal 
and helpful attention. 

Another use of this same idea is to 
have postal cards mailed to out-of- 
town customers inviting them in the 
day before the sale starts, with the 
understanding that any sale prices 
will apply. Such a card might be sent 
to regular local customers, allowing 
them to look over the goods the day 
prior to the sale, then arrange for 
delivery the following day. 

Personalized direct-by-mail postal 
cards of this nature would interest 
practically all local merchants. Once 
tried, there is a strong probability 
of a continued print order from the 
same firm. 


Reminder on 3 by 5 Card 


Enclosed in a recent mailing of 
William E. Rudge’s Sons, of New 
York City, was a 3 by 5 card which 
that printer wished to have his cus- 
tomer’s secretary file for quick ref- 
erence. On the reverse side of the 
card was pictured in cartoon style 
the three occasions on which a good 
secretary might be called upon to 
call a printer. Here they are: 

“If the boss says, ‘I want a printer,’ 
just open your front door and one 
will surely be there. . . . If the boss 
says, ‘IT want a printer who can set 
type,’ just lean out the window and 
holler. You’ll get a printer who can 
set type in about three minutes. . . . 


send it to the IDEA FILE! 


But if the boss says, ‘I want a printer 
who can get more people to read my 
story,’ call William E. Rudge’s Sons.” 

Much of the value of this type of 
reminder copy is in the cleverness of 
quoted copy on the reverse side. Yet 
there are as many excellent ideas as 
there are good printers, so why not 
try your hand? 


Fake Police Tags 

If the city ordinance does not pro- 
hibit, a good printing order can be 
picked up often from automotive 
supply houses by making up for 
them fake police tags to be hung on 
parked cars. One such card told the 
owner that such and such company 
was in position to sell the car for 
an attractive price. Another type of 
tag explained that the worn tires on 


Personal Invitation to Attend the 
Most Dramatic Sale of the Year 


ACKEMANN DAY 
SATURDAY & 


Our 6th Annual Ackemann Day Sale will be the greatest 


age wd” 3 gos nee rw: Below I've listed 
a few of the outstanding values in my department, 
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ACKEMANN’S, ELGIN 


IT'S THE STORE BEHIND THE SALE THAT MAKES THE 
SALE . . AND IT’S WHAT YOU SAVE THAT COUNTS! 


Proof that personalized direct-mail cards 
pay is shown by the fact that one popular 
clerk mailed out 700 similar cards to his 
customers and got $22,000 traceable sales 





the car might be replaced to advan- 
tage by trading them in at the Fire- 
year Tire Store. Radio stores could 
be sold on the idea, the “tickets” be- 
ing placed only on those cars without 
radios, or well worn cars in which the 
radios might need repair. Think how 
easy it would be to tag all cars with 
dents in body or fenders, and what 
business it might bring in to a fender 
repair shop. The tag might be used 
to sell car insurance, or gasoline. 
You might even sell the service of 
attaching the tags. One automotive 
supply chain buys a license number 
list, examines parked cars for the 
state of tires and accessories, and 
sends out form letters followed by a 
personal call and a catalog. 


Fine Collection Letter 

By permission of Miles Kimball 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, we 
reproduce here a collection stunt 
letter that produces good results. 
The form is printed through a ribbon 
onto a sheet of 842 by 11 plain paper 
and stapled to an ordinary manu- 
script cover. 

“Our Accounting Department does 
solemnly affirm, maintain, and assert 
that you owe us ...... SINCE Hs. co: 

“We hate to get excited about so 
small an amount. We also dislike the 
usual ‘collection letter’ that bursts 
into tears in the first paragraph and 
yells for the law in the second. 

“Trouble is, though, that when 
you and 999 other customers owe 
us small bills like this, the sum total 
is something to give our Mr. Kimball 
a headache. He was absent from 
school the day they taught arith- 
metic, but even he knows that you 
cannot meet payrolls without cash. 

“Seriously .. . we have tried to be 
good-humored and patient about 
your account, but it has run for six 
months. Will you not please send it 
now—by return mail? Thanks a lot.” 


Daily Memo Blotter 

One more interesting variation of 
the combination of blotter, calendar, 
and memorandum pad comes from 
Feicke Printing Company, located in 
Cincinnati. The blotter size in this 
case was 9 by 4 inches and the pad 
is stapled to the left side, taking up 
a section four inches square. Sheets 
are perforated and dated for each 
consecutive day for a month. Small 
calendars reproduced at the right 
end cover three months. Dating each 
sheet in the pad is a way to insure 
the blotter will stay on the desk top. 
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“Penny” Milk Offer 


An imprinted Government postal 
card with a bright new penny glued 
to it was mailed out in an envelore 
to prospects of the Sunny Mead 
Farms, of Altoona, Pennsylvania. 
The stunt mailing called attention to 
the one-cent difference in cost be- 
tween regular and Sunny Mead 
Guernsey milk. Since the address 
side of the card carried the return 
address of the dairy, all the prospect 


SUNNY MEAD GUERNSEY MILK a 


COSTS 





taurants has a post card printed on 
one side with a black and white il- 
lustration of the local premises. Be- 
low the picture are listed locations 
of other places under the same man- 
agement. On the opposite side, the 
left half of the card is used for ad- 
vertising special local features. The 
right half is for the address. 

This idea is hardly a new one for 
hotels. It is used by some of the 
larger department stores, although 


MORE THAN REGULAR MILK 
What a lot of EXTRA food vaiue for a penny! Why not try it? 


We will be glad to send you a trial quart; compare it with any other on the bee 
¢ MAIL THIS CARD TODAYG, VAGy Ge” 


Deliver to 


Dramatic attention stunt shows small difference between regular and special grade milk 


had to do was pocket the penny and 
drop the card in the nearest mail box 
to get a quart of “better” milk. 

About a day after sample was de- 
livered, the dairy followed up by 
telephone or personal call. So many 
of these calls resulted in prospects 
changing to guernsey milk that the 
dairy plans to send another mailing 
of “good luck” omens. 

The idea is adaptable to more than 
dairies but just among those firms 
there must be at least one which 
would be interested. Before trying 
to glue on the pennies, soak them in 
weak acid both to make them shiny 
and to remove any coating which 
would keep the glue from holding. 


Patron Post Cards 

Many businesses could broaden 
their clientele through customers, if 
they had available some well printed 
advertising picture post cards. As an 
example, a chain of exclusive res- 
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Bill Atkinson’s Standard Service 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Highways 12, 13 and 14 
{Across the Street from the Nehi Bottling Co.) 


most of them have rest rooms with 
writing desks. All types of the better 
class of eating places could use such 
cards with profit. Private schools and 
most business houses should be on 
the same prospect list for a print or- 
der from you. 


Point-of-Sale Display 

How many of your customers send 
out advertising material attached to 
products? Is there any place where 
printed salesmanship would be more 
forceful than when a possible cus- 
tomer has the goods right before him 
while inspecting with an eye to pos- 
sible purchase? 

One firm manufacturing a branded 
clothing has made its line stand out 
from all others through a label giv- 
ing detailed buying information from 
thread count to all other features of 
the garment. All the clerk has to do 
is to show buyers the tag and he (or 
she) usually sells himself. 


FISHERM AN’S Rl RULE 


As Used by Fishermen E: 





Another company which produc.:s 
a line of shirts wrapped in cellulc<s 
tissue sends them to market with a 
band of the same material about ti:e 
middle on which is printed in rej, 
black, and white, “Featuring Indc- 
structo collars and cuffs made of 
specially constructed cloth that wil] 
outwear the shirt.” Can you picture 
the persuasive power of such a mes- 
sage placed before you just as you 
pick up the shirt in the store? 

Most nearby manufacturers might 
find sales climbing rapidly with such 
a point-of-contact advertising mes- 
sage—printed by your firm. 


Betrothal Announcement 

Every girl who announces her en- 
gagement tries to do so in some way 
that is different from any ever used 
before in her circle of friends. Some- 
thing new in this line, and an idea 
that will bring in a small but profit- 
able job-printing order, comes from 
Johnson Printing and Advertising 
Company, Dallas. It is a miniature 
copy of The Petroleum Engineer. On 
the open space of the tiny front cover 
are the display lines “Carpenter- 
Feeser Merger.” Date of the “issue” 
is September, 1940. 

The idea was developed by L. C. 
Owens, foreman of the composing 
room, for announcing the engage- 
ment and approaching marriage of 
Miss Feeser and Mr. Carpenter, both 
of whom are members of the maga- 
zine staff. Copy was written by one 
of the associate editors. Trim size, 
folded, was 1% by 2 inches. Colors 
were blue and black. There were 
eight pages besides cover, the inside 
pages being in black only. 

As the announcement orders must 
be small, it is necessary that the idea 
entail as little production expense as 
possible. Quite often the bride and 
groom work for the same industrial 
or business firm and a small cut of 
the company product or building is 
available. A school-teacher would 


like an announcement made up like 
a book, with names of the parties in- 
serted for the title. With the desire 
for something new and different, the 
idea should be a good one to bring 
in an occasional job press order. 





Many firms are now laying advertising plans for spring. Those with sportsmen customers will welcome this “Fisherman's Rule” although 


not authorized by Fish and Game Commission. Total length (Bureau of Standards) is twelve inches. It is printed on light weight board 
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Overprinting Gloss Inks 


We are enclosing some samples of post 
cards that have been printed on coated 
bristol with gloss inks. We would ap- 
preciate your opinion as to the practi- 
cability of overprinting these cards on 
an office-appliance machine under pro- 
duction methods without slip-sheeting, 
use of non-offset gun, or other mechan- 
ical means; and yet completely elimi- 
nating offset. 

The spray gun is commonly used 
for such work. For a reliable answer 
we suggest that you consult the ink- 
maker who furnished the gloss inks 
printed on the samples and be sure 
to explain whether you contemplate 
using a letterpress or an offset office- 
appliance machine. If the inkmaker 
states it is impracticable and you do 
not want to use the spray gun, you 
may imprint on an open platen press 
without any offset by spreading the 
printed cards either dove-tailed or 
shingle-wise until the ink dries. 


Platen Gold Leafing 


We have a customer who uses a cata- 
log cover printed in gold leaf by some 
hot-plate process. The cover is 9 by 12 
and the printing is approximately 8 by 
10. Can you suggest what equipment 
is necessary on a 12 by 18 job press? 

Without seeing a copy, it is im- 
possible to state whether the job is 
within the scope of your press. Vi- 
brators on form rollers would help. 
Otherwise, it may be necessary to 
double roll. An electric die heater is 
available but send the manufacturer 
a copy of the cover to ascertain if it 
may be duplicated with your equip- 
ment and the die heater. Roll leaf 
feeding attachments are also avail- 
able for certain platen presses. 

You may gold leaf on the platen 
press, as follows: Make ready thor- 
oughly with ink. Wash up press and 
distribute on it the special size used 
to hold gold leaf. Have gages well 
secured for register. Make a slip-on 
frisket of tough paper to slip over 
grippers (but not to be pasted) when 
needed. Run about ten sheets. Cover 
the impression in size with leaf. Slip 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Questions relating to pressroom problems are solicited 


and will be answered by mail if an addressed and stamped envelope is enclosed 


the frisket over grippers and put 
each of the ten sheets through a sec- 
ond time. This second impression on 
the frisket fastens the leaf on the 
size. The sheets with gold leaf are 
laid aside to dry, another ten sheets 
sized, and so on. An assistant or two 
can help the one operating the press. 

You might consider the advisabil- 
ity of having the cover duplicated by 
a specialist in covers for the trade. 


Reverse Embossment 

Enclosed is a broadside on laid an- 
tique paper. The impression shows on 
the reverse side of the sheet. I say the 
stock is too soft. What can be done? 

With the sheet flat on a table un- 
der either a natural or artificial light, 
the embossment does not show, only 
when the light strikes at an angle, 
so some one may be hypercritical. 
Be that as it may, you can avoid 
any embossment on the reverse side 
when printing on soft laid paper by 
carrying a hard drawsheet if time is 
lacking for meticulous makeready 
otherwise needed, which is generally 
the case today. Such a drawsheet 
may be eleven-point bakelite, cellu- 
loid, or nitrocellulose. It has been 
noticed that static is rarely encoun- 
tered when carrying bakelite—but 
common when celluloid is the draw- 
sheet material. Withdraw the regular 
packing to compensate for thickness 
of hard drawsheet. It is substituted 
after makeready. 


Varnish Over Aluminum 

Will you tell me why aluminum ink 
becomes “leady” in appearance under 
applications of varnish, lacquer, cellu- 
lose acetate, et cetera. What can be done 
to remedy this condition? 

There should be no perceptible 
change in appearance of the ink un- 
der overprint varnish, provided the 
ink was bone dry before overprint- 
ing. Whenever contemplating the ap- 
plication of spirit varnish, lacquer, 
or cellulose acetate over an ink, your 
inkmaker should be consulted and 
given samples of paper to be used. 


Cause of Long Prints 

There must be something out of ad- 
justment in the drive of the first cyl- 
inder on our two-color press causing it 
to make a longer print. The height of the 
form as well as the amount of packing 
is the same on both ends of the press 
so if this should be the cause of the long 
print on one cylinder, it seems to me 
this condition should duplicate itself on 
the other cylinder. We have checked 
our other two two-color presses and 
have found the first cylinder on each of 
these presses makes a longer print than 
does the second. On one of these presses 
the first cylinder carried a very light 
form and still it was longer than the 
second cylinder, which form was very 
heavy. Our single-color press also makes 
a longer print than the form measures 
flat. The cylinders ride the bearers 
firmly and they are not overpacked. I 
should like to know what the air pres- 
sure should measure and also how to 
adjust the intermediate gear. 

On the single-color the bed bear- 
ers should be about .916 inch and the 
form at least .918 inch high, and the 
sheet being printed should be about 
.003 above cylinder bearers. The cyl- 
inder should firmly ride the bearers 
on impression. In absence of these 
conditions, the cylinder is over- 
packed, so a long print results. The 
same applies to a two-color press. 

You stated that you were mount- 
ing your form of plates on a single 
large wood base. Due to the effect 
of atmospheric changes, wood base 
can cause register trouble. Why not 
use the preferred metal base? 

The air cushion required for a 
smooth reverse varies with the mass 
of the form and the speed of the 
press; varies directly as the mass and 
as the square of the speed. If the 
speed is doubled, a cushion four 
times as stiff is needed. If the weight 
of the form is doubled, only double 
the cushion is needed. Since the 
weight to be cushioned includes the 
bed, ink plate, racks and rack han- 
ger, and piston, as well as the form, 
the difference in weight between one 
form and another is a small differ- 
ence in the total weight cushioned. 
Differences in weight of form are 
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negligible but any changes in speed 
should receive suitable air cushion. 
After pulling down the cylinder, 
the mesh of the gears may be too 
tight. Examine the intermediate gear 
in respect to its set with the pitch 
line of the cylinder gear. It should be 
possible to pull the intermediate gear 
back and forth on its stud. It should 
not be tight but free, yet not sloppy. 
On the two-color press, after both 
ends are set with the proper air 
pressure, the register racks should 
be set. If the press is old, the bed 
motion should be inspected. The reg- 
ister racks’ are then removed and a 
dozen impressions pulled on the 
packing. If considerable variation is 
to be seen, the racks of the bed mo- 
tion may be shimmed up to mesh 
with the teeth of the main driving 
gear in respect of the pitch line. The 
register racks are then set. The guide 
tongues and guides must be care- 
fully adjusted and timed, and the 
reels, cylinder bands, and brushes 
set to properly iron out the sheet 
snugly against the cylinder. Gripper 
bite of from one to one and a half 
picas is preferable. Especially to be 
noted, the sheet should have a grip- 
per hold on its ends because a slight 
curl on the ends of the sheet may 
hit transfer grippers, so lose register. 
It must not be forgotten that the 
two-color is a dual machine and the 
two ends are not independent but 
affect each other. Balance is vital. 
After the key form has been regis- 
tered, the second color should be 
registered at the speed intended for 
the run. The inks must be of correct 
body. If the register is obtained with 
an ink on the first unit that is too 
heavy and it is cut down afterward, 
the reduced load will change the 
register. Of course, the first color 
also should be registered at run speed. 
There are different sorts of long 
and short prints, caused respectively 
by changes in the circumference of 
the packing on the cylinder, changes 
in the measurements of the form, 
changes in the dimensions of the 
sheet and changes in the way it is 
held during feeding. In this case 
under discussion, if you mean that 
when the form is first put on the 
press and an impression pulled, it is 
longer than the form, the cause is 
an overpacked cylinder. This may be 
due to cylinder not firmly riding the 
bearers, form and bearers not at cor- 
rect height, yield of wood base, or to 
worn journals and boxes, or bearers. 
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Halftone Dots Fill Up 

You will notice on the enclosed 
samples dirt in the kiddies’ hair and the 
deepest tones of the toothpaste tube 
halftones. One sheet was taken off soon 
after the form had been washed out, 
the other after the condition had gradu- 
ally become worse. After 500 had been 
run, cuts were very dirty. The sheet 
size was 1114 by 18, worked on a job 
cylinder press. The tubes are new half- 
tones; the kiddies are a re-screen, all 
on copper and worked from electro- 
types. I tried three inks, all of which 
were claimed to be excellent halftone 
inks. Also we tried two different sets of 
rollers; one set used but in good condi- 
tion, and one set new all composition. 
Both were set first to kiss the form, then 
tried slightly heavier. Plates were run 
type-high, then tried three-thousandths 
low. Two different makereadies were 
tried, both with hand-cut overlays. 

The form was not sprung and there 
was no rocking. All of the plates were 
mounted on one laminated wood base. 
The best engineers in Sydney (Austra- 
lia) claimed the press to be in excellent 
condition after they had made some ad- 
justments; that is, there could be no 
false motion between the bed and the 
cylinder. The cylinder was down on the 
bearers and the rollers were running in 
perfect timing with the form. I have a 
good knowledge of halftone work but I 
am baffled this time. No person here in 
Sydney seems to be able to find the 
cause. I shall be pleased if you will treat 
this as very urgent as I am expecting a 
similar run very soon. 

Reply is by earliest return post. 
The samples do show that you have 
a knowledge of halftone makeready 
but either through lack of experience 
with wood base or other reason, you 
neglected to reinforce the squeeze as 
required frequently on halftones on 
wood, as compared to those on metal 
base. Scan the prints taken shortly 
after form had been washed. You 
may note that the solid parts of the 
near-solids print a trifle broken. This 
might not have been true with same 
makeready on these plates, if mounted 
on metal base. 

It is well to examine the print of 
plates on wood at the start of a run 
to ascertain if “give” in the wood has 
decreased the squeeze, especially on 
the deeper tones, which was in force 
at conclusion of makeready. Your 
first corrective is to add a tissue or 
two as needed on the deepest near- 
solids and the next lighter tone. Such 
areas.are quickest to fill and print 
muddy if squeeze is insufficient and 
supply of ink excessive. The form 
should be level and type-high with 
metal base. A heavy form may well 
be worked three-thousandths over 
type-high if on wood, due to give. 
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Soft rollers should show a strea 
one pica wide; your firm rollers, oni 
quarter inch wide. The rollers shou! 
have noticeable tack or adhesivenes. 

The next corrective is to conditic» 
the body of your ink. If it is too soi:, 
which appears likely, add a heavy 
varnish like number 3 or number 3, 
and mix thoroughly. If necessary, 
varnish may be added to the point 
where the ink begins to pick the pa- 
per. Sometimes filling is caused by 
an ink that is too heavy (stiff). In 
that case, the corrective is to reduce 
consistency with a little number 0 or 
number 00 varnish. In either case be 
careful not to use any more ink than 
needed to cover with a thorough 
makeready, as filling is aggravated 
by using too much ink. 

You will find a mechanical cut- 
overlay helpful in getting the right 
squeeze on various tones of the plate. 
If the near-solid. lacks squeeze, all 
the ink is not cleaned from the plate 
at impression, and the residue accu- 
mulates to cause filling or piling. This 
same lack of squeeze on the near- 
solids, which have been called ink- 
traps, makes it necessary to carry 
more than the correct supply of ink 
in order to cover a hazy print. 

Get a magnifying glass of linen- 
tester strength and then inspect each 
halftone print at the start of the run 
—and at other times when the print 
may not appear right. Nothing can 
take the place of thorough make- 
ready. With all other conditions fa- 
vorable, it is possible often to get 
by while slighting the makeready on 
rush work. It is well, however, if you 
run into trouble, to scan the print 
with a glass and notice where the 
makeready needs reénforcement. Be- 
fore doing so, wash the form clean 
and pull a good clear print for ex- 
amination under the glass. At the 
same time, study a print pulled be- 
fore washing the form. 


Cellulose Cover 


We are enclosing sample of a job just 
completed by us on laminated cellulose 
cover. Please advise if, in your opinion, 
it is possible to turn out a first-class job 
on this stock, using a 133-line screen 
halftone, and, if so, what would be the 
procedure? 

The correct procedure is to use a 
special ink made for this surface, to 
relieve the excessive squeeze on the 
background of sky in this picture, 
and to cut down the supply of ink. 
The screen in question may be used 
on this stock. 
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Biscuit Overlay 

I shall appreciate more complete de- 
tails about how to make emery flour 
overlays for halftones, as given in March 
issue, THE INLAND PRINTER. What kind of 
paper is the best to use? Please give 
variety and weight. Please give address 
of dealers in emery flour. Should one 
buy it of some particular fineness? Can 
this type of overlay be made on a 
modern proof press? Will you please 
elaborate on the second sentence, “Some 
float kerosene over the plate and then 
soak the oil off all the plates except the 
highlights, etc.”? 

Enamel coated, or sized and super- 
calendered, 70 pound basis may be 
used. Consult hardware dealer about 
emery powder. You are not confined 
to it. Wheat and other flours may be 
tried out. Pressrooms equipped for 
raised-letter printing use the dusting 
powder in that process. Any modern 
press may be used. . 

As enough ink must be used to 
cover the solids, highlights and mid- 
dle tones are liable to fill up. It is to 





avoid this that some float kerosene 
over the plate before inking. With a 
sheet of news-print laid flat on the 
surface of the plate, the kerosene is 
absorbed from all but the depres- 
sions of both highlights and middle 


. tones. This residue tends to keep the 


highlights and middle tones cleaner 
while thoroughly inking the solids. 


Varnishing Post Cards 

Within the last few months I read a 
very interesting article about post-card 
printing done by letterpress and then 
varnished. This article went into con- 
siderable detail as to the method of sell- 
ing the cards, prices, et cetera. Can you 
tell me when this article appeared in 
your paper? 

It is likely that your reference is to 
“Various Questions,” on page 62, of 
January; and “Overprint Varnish,” 
page 36, of February issue of THE 
INLAND Printer. If there is any fur- 
ther information wanted, it will be a 
pleasure to supply it. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Pay Day Pals 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 


Ways to Print Decals 

Enclosed please find sample of a decal 
print. These are printed by the intaglio 
process, using copper dies and an old 
hand press. Since the printing is all 
done by hand, the most we can print is 
about 175 copies an hour. Is there some 
inexpensive method of doing this kind 
of printing other than using a large die- 
embossing press? Could a small platen 
press be adapted for this kind of work, 
using the same dies we have now or 
would we have to have zinc cuts made? 
Would zincs print satisfactorily for de- 
cal transfers? 

The intaglio process excels for fine 
decals for transfer to dials. Letter- 
press and lithography may be used 
but can only approximate the effect 
obtained by copperplate printing. If 
there can be no sacrifice of quality, 
the other processes cannot be used to 
speed production. You cannot use a 
platen printing press to do copper- 
plate printing from your dies. 

You might consult the leading pho- 
toengravers as to what may be ac- 
complished with a relief (or cameo) 
plate, preferably on copper, as a sub- 
stitute for an intaglio copper plate. 
To use these, your platen pressman 
would need the skill of an engraver’s 
proofer in getting sharp prints with- 
out a sign of squashing. 

Also consult the concerns supply- 
ing thermographic outfits regarding 
transfer inks and transfers. At the 
same time ask the suppliers of litho- 
graphic equipment what may be ac- 
complished in approximately an in- 
taglio print for transfer to dials. 

It simmers down to this: The in- 
taglio film of ink is thicker and to 
match the effect by the thinner films 
of letterpress and lithography some 
fineness of line must be lost with a 
tendency to squash out. In short, too 
much ink must be carried in the re- 
lief and in the planographic processes 
to do work comparable to intaglio. 


Print on Silk Material 


We have a prospect for a machine that 
will print over glass on silk material. 
Possibly you are familiar with the proc- 
ess. Incidentally, we are not but we are 
enclosing rough sketches the customer 
made showing the type of press used 
and a sample of material they had in 
mind to be imprinted. 

Printing on glass is done on offset 
proofing presses and on letterpress 
platen machines from rubber plates. 
There are also some privately owned 
presses. We are sending you list of 
sources of more information. The 
silk-screen process is also used to 
decorate glass. 
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@ WITH THE pressure daily increas- 
ing from all sides to accomplish our 
tasks faster and speedier, it is be- 
coming ever more difficult to find 
time to raise the standards of our 
work. Most of us have to grind along 
on high-speed schedules. We have a 
feeling that the finest printing or 
typography must be produced by 
super-ambitious men who labor on 
their own time long after the day’s 
work is done. 

This idea is far from the truth. 
Capable men who have solved the 
problem of “idea production” have 
simply placed at their command a 
filing system (or idea factory) con- 
taining magazines, specimens, and 
clippings showing latest, best work. 
These ideas accumulate rapidly. 

These “idea” men know that they 
cannot get good ideas out of their 
minds unless their minds are first 
filled with good ideas. These good 
ideas in turn are secured through 
careful research, by keeping up with 
progress, and by systematically fil- 
ing samples of the best work that 
comes along. 

The four problems shown on these 
pages, as you will notice, were all 
solved simply by locating a speci- 
men from a file of good samples that 
illustrated how to do each problem 
a “wee bit” better. The specimens 
in turn furnished the layout ideas. 


Anyone with a spark of imagina- 
tion (plus a little sweat and toil) 
could make the same improvements, 
if he tried. To show how easy it is, 
let us analyze several problems. 

Take a good look at the problem 
“Free Tonight.” It advertises a free 
orchestra concert. A thorough check 
of the details will show above all 
that there is nothing musical about 
the whole ad. It might better adver- 
tise truck hauling. 

The margins are all helter-skelter. 
The type lines are broken up in all 
directions. The display values are all 






out of tune. There is no swing cr 
freedom in the handling of the dis- 
play or decoration; in fact, you have 
to find out for yourself what real!y 
is “free tonight.” 

While it was difficult to locate a 
specimen that covered the problem 
line for line, you can see that the 
specimen which was chosen has life, 
sparkle, and freedom all the way 
through. The border seems to move. 
The white space is nicely distributed. 
The margins are correct. There is 
freedom in the way the type is han- 
dled, giving a musical swing. 
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TRIBUTE 
‘TO 
GOOD TASTE 


Not the least of the compliments paid to 
the residents of the Ford Foundation by its 
architects and builders, in their choice of 
smart appointments, was the specificati 
of truly modern plumbing fixtures. 








Families fortunate enough to live at the 
Ford Foundation will enjoy through the 
years to come the convenience, safety and 
smart lines of plumbing fixtures styled to 
the tempo of the times... 


Briggs beaill pate 


Better Plumbing Eixtures for Every Home 
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Nardley’s 


ORCHIS 


Dou cannot own the stars or the wind or the purple 
dusk of summer. They are eternal and unconquer- 
able. But there is a perfume that will recreate 
a perfume blended to the fra- 


grance of an English garden, and reminiscent of 


them for you . 


its loveliness. Orchis is like the wind across the 
roses and the jasmin... a bundred odours distil- 
led to one bouquet. Orchis is like a phrase of music 
or a well-remembered voice. Jt is a perfume of 
romance for a newly romantic age. Jt is the per- 
fume of a lady in a world that reveres the lady. 

Orchis may be bad from seven dollars and 


<a balf to one dollar 


YARDLEY & CO. LTD. 


452 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Briggs Beautyware 


Better Plumbing Fixtures tor Every Home 
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HOW TO UTILIZE GOOD PRINTING SPECIMENS |1 


An explanation of the skilled typographer’s easy method of finding and crec:ing new 
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ST. CLARE'S JR. C.Y.O. 


Presents 


“IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE” 
COMEDY IN THREE ACTS 
Tuesday March 21st 

St. Alphonsus Hall - - 8:30 p.m. 


No. 1 4 Tickets - 35c 
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The layout made from the speci- 
men has these things about it: The 
margins are evenly distributed. The 
entire ad has air and life and move- 
ment. You find out rapidly what is 
going on. The musicians’ and stars’ 
names are handled in three square 
lines each. The sponsor’s name is 
bracketed and made small. The three 
uneven lines at bottom are squared 
in two lines. 

Now let us take up the problem 
“Tribute to Good Taste.” When you 
analyze the problem you begin to 
feel that good taste is certainly not 
conveyed by the way the ad is han- 
dled. The margins don’t tie together. 
While the border is a “stab” at 
novelty, it “misses the boat” by hav- 
ing a crude appearance. The width 
of the signature and its accompany- 
ing catch line, plus the way the bot- 
tom is margined, doesn’t show the 
workmanship of a good mechanic. 

The specimen chosen to resemble 
good taste, feels like good taste—in 
fact, you almost inhale it. Besides, 
it fits the problem almost line for 
line. Note that even the heavy bor- 
der on the right belongs there be- 
cause it acts as a balancing wheel 
for all the white space around it. 
Note how correctly the margins are 
handled, yet if you measured them 
you would find that the composition 
is hung from the top and left. 

It was simple to make the layout 
from the specimen because it han- 
dled the same problem almost line 
for line and item for item. Notice 
that by copying various elements 
from the specimen one simply can’t 
go wrong. The Stymie series and 
Kaufman Script were chosen for the 
layout because this is the feeling 
that was to be conveyed in the prob- 
lem. To set the text for the layout 
in Stymie Medium would not only 


THE DRAMATIC CLUB 


Presents 


“Moonlight Bay” 


under the auspices of 
The American Legion 


Fripay, JUNE 5th ADMISSION $1.00 


plus THIS SPECIMEN ... 


=NS|}TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS IN TYPOGRAPHY 


interesting layouts—a system anyone can use with good results @ By WILL LAUFER 





———ne 
ST. CLATRE’S C.Y. O. 
Presents 
“It Pays to Advertise” 
Comedy in Thavee Acts 
TUESDAY, MARCH 21s¢ 
St. Al phous s Mall at $:F0 pm. 


Wo. 14 Tickats 3S« 
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GARDEN 
COURT 


APARTMENTS 
2906 E. Jefferson 


Two and Three-Bedroom 
Suites 


Modern General Electric 
Kitchens 


Spacious, Serene 


Just a Few Minutes from 
Downtown Area... 


Garages Available 
Rentals from $60 


Fitzroy 3365 











HOTEL 
REA 
WE 
The REX is strictly a 
residential hotel and 
for your information, 


coms rentals have been 
sharply modified with 


210 HART AVENUE 
BRiargate 9-2200 
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THIS PROBLEM ... 


make the layout match the speci- 
men in color weight, but also give a 
real feeling of modern dignity, even 
though classic types are not used. 

Now take the problem “It Pays to 
Advertise.” This was set by a small- 
job printer who did his best with the 
material he had to work with. Notice 
that the type display does not seem 
to anchor anywhere inside the bor- 
der. It floats around the space it oc- 
cupies. To draw attention to the 
main display line, a heavy rule was 
added. A good display man always 
finds out why a line doesn’t “pop” 
and then makes some lines smaller 
and the main line larger (in two 
lines, if necessary) to get the right 
display value. 

Notice that the specimen chosen 
almost matches the problem line for 
line. It has simplicity, class, and nice 
margins. The display line is perfect 
and belongs just where it is. 

The layout made from the speci- 
men practically copies the specimen, 
with the exception that the criti- 


plus THIS SPECIMEN . . . 


made THIS LAYOUT 


cisms leveled at the original problem 
have been corrected. Also notice that 
a shadow appearance added to the 
simple border design makes the job 
look unusual. 

Now glance at the “Garden Court” 
problems. It starts out with close 
margins at the top and winds up at 
the bottom with any kind of mar- 
gins. The single-word centered lines 
(widows) never look good in any 
job of typography, much less here. 
This handling makes the ad look 
weak, difficult to read and hard to 
grasp quickly. Heading, text, and 
signature are typographic hash. 

The specimen chosen for improve- 
ment has been trimmed from an ad 
twice as deep. Notice though that it 
still has strength and power. It 
moves quickly. The white space be- 
ing equally balanced on both sides 
between text and heads makes your 
eyes go up and down and across so 
rapidly that vou catch everything at 
a glance. This ad goes modern in a 
really big way, does it not? 
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The layout made from the speci- 
men uses the same type faces for 
display as the original problem, only 
that Bodoni or modern text type 
should be used for the text to match 
the display. With the selling features 
run into one copy block like the 
specimen, you would have an ad that 
would be a perfect copy of the speci- 
men, generally. 

After studying this demonstration 
you may feel that only a few simple 
problems were demonstrated and you 
would like to know what to do when 
you get a real tough problem. 

The answer to this question is that 
all problems require sweat and toil 
to be solved properly, no matter how 
simple or elaborate. The simpler the 
problem the harder it is to solve. 

Keep up on trade progress. Decide 
now to do some research work at 
your local library. Look into the 
newest work as well as the work the 
masters produced in the past. You 
will find it as much fun as any other 
hobby. You won't find all the ideas 
you want only in the printing sec- 
tion of the library. You will also find 
them under fine arts, design, an- 
tiques, architecture, bookmaking, ad- 
vertising, movies, photography, and 
many other sections. 

By all means, also become a regu- 
lar subscriber to one or more lead- 
ing trade journals in your industry. 
THE INLAND Printer, for example, 
has always kept its readers informed 
of every new development. You will 
find trade journals decidedly help- 
ful and good practical working tools 
from which to derive many ideas. 

Above all, start a good filing sys- 
tem of samples and keep them up- 
to-date. This procedure was advised 
in the first article of this series over 
a year ago. File everything you save 
in systematic order so you can put 
your fingers on any idea instantly— 
for instance—booklets, letterheads, 
labels, business cards, the food ads, 
fashions, perfumes, et cetera. 

If you could peek into the studios 
of illustrators, artists, writers, engi- 
neers, fashion creators, and other 
skilled professions, you would find 
that they all maintain good files of 
clippings or samples to help them in 
their work. That’s why they can al- 
ways find new ideas quickly. 

When their files fail to produce an 
idea they want, they hike off to the 
nearest library to research, or they 
go take a “look-see” at the latest 
magazines on the news-stand. 
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How Christmas Seals Are Printec 
By DANIEL C. McCARTHY 


@ THE FIRST step in the production 
of two billion tuberculosis Christmas 
Seals gets under way about two 
years before the seals are mailed. 
For example, progress of the 1941 
seal at this time is well under way 
and officials even now are dabbling 
in the 1942 seal. Work on the 1940 
Christmas Seal was ended last July. 
After all artwork on the design is 
complete, the process of manufac- 
turing is not greatly different from 
the production of any other color 
printing. The ordinary supplemental 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 








Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 











The 1940 seals, by Felix L. Martini, Los 
Angeles, will be distributed November 25 


plates are made of a single seal from 
which proofs are drawn. Then a set 
of 100 is pasted up for visualization 
purposes. After a number of trials 
of this kind, to get the best possible 
combination of colors closely ap- 
proximating those of the original de- 
sign, positives are made of the 
sheets, 100 up. 

The National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation then turns over these posi- 
tives to the lithographers, who pro- 
duce the seals. The lithographers in 
turn multiply into plate form these 
positives in such sizes as will suit 
their presses. For instance, one firm 
prints 1,600 seals up to a sheet; an- 
other produces only 1,200 up. The 
lithographers this year are the 
United States Printing & Lithograph 


Company, of Brooklyn; Strobridge, o 
Cincinnati; Eureka, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, and Edwards & Deutsch. 
Chicago. 

While the artwork on the seals 
naturally is an important detail, the 
paper is of equal importance. It has 
taken years of experimenting to find 
the best type of gummed paper for 
Christmas Seals. It must not curl. 
It must’ be strong enough to with- 
stand folding through the perfora- 
tions without breaking. The paper 
must not be too heavy in gum, oth- 
erwise the postage will increase. The 
paper must be satisfactorily seasoned 
and not too absorbent of moisture 
because there again the cost of post- 
age must be kept in mind. 

One of the tales authentically told 
of a tuberculosis association is that, 
after preparing all of its mail, weigh- 
ing a sample and finding it was well 
within the first-class rate of postage, 
when the bulk of the mail was de- 
livered at the post office, it was re- 
jected because of overweight. It so 
happened that they had been having 
several days of particularly humid 
weather in the section and the paper 
absorbed moisture. The postmaster 
suggested that if all the mail could 
be subjected to a drying-out process 
by placing it on warm radiators, it 
would probably “pass muster.” The 
suggestion was followed and the mail 
was handled at the usual rate. 

The reason tuberculosis Christmas 
Seals are lithographed in different 
parts of the country is to eliminate 
the effects of possible strikes, fires, 
and to facilitate their distribution. 

One hundred sheets of four-color 
seals are wrapped up in a moisture- 
proof paper, then fifty of these are 

made into a case of 500,000 seals. The 
large cases are sent to various state 
headquarters for local distribution. 

The lithographing is all done in 
the spring and summer of the year 
in which the seal is sent out to the 
public, and sufficiently far in ad- 
vance so that they may be delivered 
to most associations by September. 
This date is necessary in order that 
the 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 letters 
that contain Christmas Seals may be 
“stuffed” long before the time they 
go into the mail, which this year is 
Monday, November 25. 
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British Wages Are Raised 


The active British Federation of Mas- 
ter Printers, with headquarters in Lon- 
don, England, has issued a bulletin to 
members, titled “Effect of Reduced Pro- 
duction to Costs,” and “Increased Cost 
of Printing.” The report of the federa- 
tion’s costing department states that, 
owing to the wide variations in the level 
of production as between one firm and 
another, it is not possible to give any 
general figure of increased cost because 
of reduced volume. 

“As a guide to this increase in cost, 
the federation’s costing department has 
worked out figures on the basis of an 
average fall of 3314 per cent in the num- 
ber of directly chargeable hours to a 
week” the report shows. These show a 
resultant increased cost of 29.5 per cent 
on the non-materials portion of the cost 
of production. This figure includes the 
cost of increase in wages under the Na- 
tional Arbitration Tribunal’s Award and 
increased expenses; such as rates, light- 
ing, and heating. 

Because of war conditions, the Na- 
tional Arbitration Tribunal has awarded 
men and women employed on men’s 
work in printing plants five shillings a 
week increase over previous wages; 
other women two shillings sixpence a 
week, and juveniles (male and female), 
one shilling sixpence a week. 


Issue Cease-Desist Order 


Another printer—this time one in 
Buffalo, New York—received an “edu- 
cational lecture” in the form of a cease 
and desist order from the Federal Trade 
Commission. The findings publicized by 
the commission said that the printing 
company had represented among other 
things that its “craftsmen evolved the 
most economic method devised for pro- 
ducing genuine plate engraving.” Fre- 
quent use of the terms “genuine plate 
engraving,” “engraver,” was made in 
its catalogs, letters, and other literature. 

The commission contends that usage 
of the word “engraving” in the graphic 
arts “may be applied to either an in- 
taglio plate upon which letters, words, 
or designs have been incised or cut, or 
to the impressions made from such a 
plate. Its findings stated that the prod- 
ucts of the company were printed on a 
printing press and, after it dried for a 
day, the printing was “bumped up” or 
embossed by the use of a plate. 

The cease and desist order prohibits 
the printer from using the words “en- 
graved,” “engraving,” or “engravers,” 
either alone or in conjunction “with 
any other word or words to designate, 
describe, or refer to stationery products 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the 


printing and allied industries are published here. Items should reach us by tenth of month 


on which the lettering, inscriptions, or 
designs have been printed from inked 
type faces, electrotypes, or similar de- 
vices, and which lettering, inscriptions, 
or designs have been given a raised-let- 
ter effect by an embossing process 
wherein the plates used have not been 
previously inked so as to make an inked 
impression on the paper stock at the 
time the embossing impression is made.” 


Visit Empire State Tower 

Printers, lithographers, paper mer- 
chants, and converters responded to the 
invitation of The Howard Allied Mills 
to visit during October its reception 
rooms on the 41st floor of the Empire 
State Building, New York City, and also 
to take a trip to the tower of “the 





EDWARD EDWARDS 


world’s tallest building.” Edward Ed- 
wards, manager of publicity and pro- 
motion for the Howard organization 
was “guest master” at the reception 
rooms during the special period. Ap- 
proximately 16,000 invitations were 
mailed to men and women in the in- 
dustry to participate in the visit and 
trip. The Howard Allied Mills comprise 
the following companies: The Howard 
Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio; The 
Aetna Paper Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
The Maxwell Paper Company, Franklin, 
Ohio; and the Dayton Envelope Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 


New Greeting Card Market 


Thirty paper merchants comprising 
the Linweave Association, with national 
headquarters in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, have codperatively arranged to 
merchandize some individually printed 
Christmas greeting cards throughout 
the country with local printers as bene- 
ficiaries of additional volume of busi- 
ness and profits. 

The plan provides for use of twelve 
sets of electros from which the local 
printer may select one or more sets at 
only plate cost, and print the Christmas 
cards on such announcement stock as 
his customer might select. Each codper- 
ating paper merchant is provided with 
stock to supply envelopes and enclos- 
ures to the printer, on order, at regular 
prices, and the electros at scale prices. 
No charges are made by the paper mer- 
chants for artwork because their inter- 
ests are served by selling paper stock 
and furnishing the electros which in 
turn enable the printers to reap part of 
the harvest of orders for greeting cards 
which usually go to specialty houses. 

In the announcement, the statement 
is made that printers are “entitled to a 
share of the Christmas greeting card 
business.” With the “Idea Book” as a 
sales tool, each printer is said to be 
“able to meet competitive conditions 
and produce a line of commercial and 
personal cards which can be sold at a 
good profit.” Each printing customer “is 
a prospect for cards in quantities rang- 
ing from 500 to 25,000.” 

This codperative sales plan was orig- 
inated two years ago by Swigart Paper 
Company, Chicago, and was extended 
this year to include other members of 
the Linweave Association. 


Lithographic Exhibit 

Lithographers and suppliers of the 
United States combined their promo- 
tional resources during October to pop- 
ularize offset lithography by means of 
an exposition and demonstration cen- 
tered in the Art Alliance Building, 
Philadelphia. Pageantry, awards, tech- 
nical lectures, meetings, tours, and 
other promotional devices were utilized 
to make buyers of advertising matter 
“lithographic conscious.” The whole 
program was publicized under the gen- 
eral name of “Living Lithography.” 

At the opening dinner and reception 
held in Barclay Hotel, Tuesday, October 
1, John F. Lewis, Jr., chairman of the 
awards committee and president of the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance, presented N. 
C. Wyeth the organization’s medal of 
achievement for “attaining recognition 
in commercial lithography concurrently 
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with outstanding performance as a 
painter and illustrator.” Other organi- 
zations sponsoring the “Living Lithog- 
raphy” venture included the Lithog- 
raphers National Association and the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 

Participating in the "Living Lithog- 
raphy” promotional activity, or serv- 
ing on “the committee of industry 
sponsors,” according to information 
from L.N.A. sources, were the following 
leaders: Bromwell Ault, president, In- 
ternational Printing Ink Division of In- 
terchemical Corporation; Arthur Bent- 
ley, president, Miehle Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company; John Devine, 
vice-president, General Printing Ink 
Company; George Heintzemann, presi- 
dent, Dexter Folder Company; W. C. 
Huebner, Huebner Laboratories; Victor 
Hurst, the Eastman Kodak Company; 
Thomas R. Jones, president, the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Sales Corporation; 
Thomas Luke, president, West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Company; Anthony J. 
Math, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Sinclair & Valentine Company; 
R. V. Mitchell, president, Harris-Sey- 
bold-Potter Company; Roger D. Smith, 
president, S. D. Warren Company; H. M. 
Tillinghast, president, R. Hoe & Com- 
pany; Alexander Thomson, Jr., vice- 
president and advertising manager, 
Champion Paper & Fibre Company; J. 
D. Zellerbach, president, Crown-Zeller- 
bach Company, and others. 


New Strathmore Handbook 


Simplicity and convenience to the user 
are built into the 1941 edition of the 
Strathmore Handbook, containing an 
easy to use set of samples of all stocks 
manufactured by that company. The vol- 
ume is covered attractively and contains 
bound-in swatches showing colors of 
each paper, also sizes of envelopes. 

The book is self-indexed and simply 
arranged with marginal indexes for color 
selectors, books and covers, bonds and 
writings, and envelopes to match. Prices 
are conveniently indicated by a star 
code printed on the top leaf of each 
swatch. One star signifies a cost under 
twenty cents, two stars mean twenty to 
thirty cents, three stars stand for thirty 
to forty cents, and four stars show forty 
cents and up. Weights are shown on the 
top leaf of each swatch by key letters to 
indicate book weights, cover weights, or 
a combination of the two. 

Central purpose of the Handbook is to 
give buyers of paper a handy way to 
keep paper facts at their finger tips, all 
concentrated under one cover for quick 
and easy reference. The volume meas- 
ures 914 by 1134 inches, is two inches 
thick—and is bound for steady service 
throughout the year. 


College Appoints Straw 

Windsor A. Straw, formerly connected 
with The Roycroft Press, has been ap- 
pointed head of printing production and 
instruction in printing and rural jour- 
nalism at South Dakota State College. 
He succeeds T. C. Ryther, who resigned 
to become director of the bureau of 
printing at the University of Kansas at 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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Y.E.G.A. Fifth Convention 

Fifth annual convention of the Young 
Executives of the Graphic Arts at Hotel 
Mayflower, Washington, D. C., empha- 
sized the fine codperation between the 
Young Executives and the Graphic Arts 
sponsors; also the valuable research be- 
ing done by members of the junior or- 
ganization. Officers elected for the new 
year are: Don H. Reeve (Baltimore), 
president; J. Edward Smith (Philadel- 
phia), vice-president; James B. Ashwell 
(New York City), secretary-treasurer, 
and William J. McFarlin (Boston), cor- 
responding secretary. Members of the 
new board of directors are: John Davis, 
Jr. (Washington, D. C.), William F. 
Windhorst (St. Louis), Frank J. Rich- 
ards (Atlanta), Harry R. Guest (De- 
troit), Harry Seeburger (Philadelphia). 

The annual retiring president’s report 
showed considerable progress toward 
enlargement of the organization both in 
local clubs and nationally. A number of 
unaffiliated clubs of young printing ex- 
ecutives according to Past President 
William F. Windhorst, have been con- 
tacted and invited to join. Regular re- 
ports of all activities have been made 
through trade releases, a column in the 
Typothetae Bulletin, and through trade 
publications. A new membership charter 
has been prepared by the Philadelphia 
club, and a trophy is awarded to the 
chapter which is found each year to 
have done best in stimulating interest in 
programs. 

What is thought to be the most im- 
portant action of the convention was 
adoption of a plan for building the 
Young Executives Handbook. This is to 
be made up from research reports of all 
chapters, each one being a loose-leaf 


pamphlet which can be made a part ©: 
a permanent binder. Credit for starti 
this and promoting its adoption goes : 
the Baltimore club. 

Following is a brief resume of the 
principal activities of each chapter, a; 
reported at the annual convention. 

Baltimore: Committees have investi 
gated and reported their findings cover- 
ing research on sales management, office 
management, trade customs, purchas- 
ing, personnel management, taxes, and 
sales promotion. The first of these was 
the most informative, coming from a 
survey of national scope on the duties 
of a sales manager. As soon as all data 
have been compiled, this will be made 
available to all members of Y.E.G.A. 
groups. A similar report is now in proc- 
ess on production, covering all-purpose 
printing rollers, type washes, pre-impo- 
sition for letterpress, gold-ink printing. 

Boston: The main activity of the year 
has been on organization, although the 
meetings have included the leading per- 
sonalities of the Boston printing field as 
speakers. Each month some member 
gives a ten-minute talk on an assigned 
research problem, -giving him practice 
in public speaking and giving the mem- 
bers the benefit of his work. This lat- 
ter feature is to be enlarged under the 
new administration. 

Detroit: Activities for the year have 
not only included some interesting lec- 
tures, motion pictures, and inspections of 
plants, but also several social occasions. 

Philadelphia: Careful planning has 
made it possible for this club to keep 
from theoretical talks and concentrate 
on practical ideas and methods on elec- 
trotypes, color photography and engrav- 
ings, the industry’s problems, salesman- 
ship, personnel benefits, responsibility 








The committee in charge of Stephen 
H. Horgan testimonial funds has sug- 
gested to THE INLAND PRINTER 


by Mr. Horgan. These can be pur- 
chased either plain or autographed. 


the autographing will go intact to this 
venerable photoengraving authority. 


now in print and, autographed, would 


the two: “‘Photoengraving in Black 
and Color” and ‘‘The Photoengraving 





Autographed Editions 


that we make a special offer of books 
Naturally the extra contribution for 


Two of Mr. Horgen’s books are 


be invaluable keepsakes. The titles of 


Primer.’’ Standard publisher prices are 


$2 and 75c respectively. Autographs 
will be obtained for $2 extra. 

It is a pleasure to offer subscribers 
this extra service because many will 
wish to share in the tribute to the 
photoengraving pioneer to whom we 
in the graphic arts owe so much. 

Purchases should be reported to the 
Horgan Memorial Fund Committee, 
c/o Perry R. Long, “The American 
Weekly,’ 290 South Street, New York 
City, but the orders and remittances 
sent directly to THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department at 309 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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of printers to production and advertis- 
ing men, printer art direction, promo- 
tion, and management. 

New York City: Club membership has 
shown a net gain of 742 per cent while 
80 per cent of original members are still 
in the organization, showing that the 
members are benefiting from the fine 
array of speakers and other activities. 

Washington, D. C.: The year ended 
highly successful due to codperation of 
the Washington Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion and the Baltimore Young Execu- 
tives. Reports are being prepared now 
on production, sales management, per- 
sonnel management, office management, 
and legal matters. The sales manage- 
ment committee developed a sales kit in 
zipper case which has samples of paper, 
ink, halftone screens, and type faces. 

Plans announced for the future by 
various local clubs include putting on 
monthly meetings for the parent asso- 
ciation by the Baltimore club, a monthly 
bulletin by Detroit Young Executives, 
and in Minneapolis the Young Execu- 
tive president will be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of the board of governors of the 
Graphic Arts Industry. 


Museum Printing Exhibit 


Codperative effort of leading manu- 
facturers, associations, and individuals 
interested in the graphic arts has re- 
sulted in a permanent educational ex- 
hibit of printing and allied arts at the 
Museum of Science and Industry, Jack- 
son Park, Chicago. Color, photographs, 
actually operating machinery, and lec- 
tures will give visitors a complete but 
simple explanation of the processes. The 
exhibit, which covers 15,000 square feet 
of space, was opened October 26. 

The five sections of the exhibit are 
given over to letterpress, lithography, 
intaglio, photoengraving, and binding. 
The letterpress sections contain many 
machines contributed by manufacturers; 
also, a rotary press in operation. Photo- 
engravers have a display showing each 
step in the manufacture of zine etch- 
ings, halftones, and four-color plates. A 
big feature of the lithographic section, 
besides equipment and photomurals, is 
a souvenir which the Chicago School of 
Printing and Lithography has printed 
with the exception of the black, which 
is done at the museum. 

The advisory committee responsible 
for the planning of the exhibit which 
was started some few years ago was 
headed by Thomas E. Donnelley, of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. Other 
members of the committee were: Adolph 
Buechele, Rogers Engraving Company; 
John F. Cuneo, Cuneo Press; Alfred B. 
Geiger, W. F. Hall Printing Company; 
W. N. Gillet, Chicago Paper Company; 
Arthur A. Goes, of Goes Lithographing 
Company; Henry Hilton, Ginn & Com- 
pany; Phelps Kelley, of Miehle Printing 
Press & Manufacturing Company; Lloyd 
F. Neely, of Neely Printing Company; 
Roderick W. Smith, International Print- 
ing Ink Division of Interchemical Cor- 
poration, whose firm has an illuminated 
exhibit at the museum; Fred A. White, 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company, and 
several other firms. 


Canadian Heads I.T.C.A. 


Edward T. Cooper, Toronto, has the 
distinction of being the first Canadian 
to be elected president of the Interna- 
tional Trade Composition Association, 
whose annual convention was held in 
the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., October 4 and 5. Other officers 
elected were: vice-president, Bernard 
Snyder, Chicago; treasurer, John W. 
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Shields, Bridgeport, Connecticut; ex- 
ecutive secretary, William E. Lickfield, 
Philadelphia; regional vice-presidents 
elected were: Northeastern, James A. 
Marshall, New York City; Southeastern, 
Neil J. Crowley, Chattanooga; Midwest- 
ern, Myron T. Monsen, Chicago; Pacific 
Coast, Archie J. Little, Seattle; Canada, 
George S. Brown, Toronto. 

Specimens of literature to promote 
the sale of trade composition constituted 
the educational exhibit at the conven- 
tion. Henry J. Kaufman, New York 
City, an advertising executive, served 
as chairman of the judges, and an- 
nounced that Thormod Monsen & Son, 
Chicago, had the best specimen at the 
show. Other awards were voted Royal 
Typographers, of Philadelphia, and New 
Britain Typesetting Company, of New 
Britain, Connecticut, as representative 
of the small plants; Typesetting Service 
Company, Providence, and Rochester 
Monotype Composition Company, of 
Rochester, as representing the medium- 
sized plants; Thormod Monsen & Son, 
and M. & L. Typesetting Company, both 
of Chicago, representing larger plants. 


“‘Makeready” for Defense 


When Sergeant Henry Cravens, 154th 
Observation Squadron, Arkansas Na- 
tional Guard, said goodbye to his num- 
erous friends and fellow workers at the 


Democrat Printing & Lithographing 
Company, Little Rock, he did so by 
dashing off a note in chalk on the com- 
posing stone. His farewell is typical of 
the spirit of many young printers who 
are leaving to help this country “make 
ready” for anything or anyone who may 
challenge us. His message read: 

“Dear Gang: Sorry I didn’t get to see 
you before I left but we have been too 
busy packing. That’s all behind us now 
and we are leaving at 11 A. M. Thurs- 
day. Some are flying over, some driving 
over, and some going by train. Hasn’t 
much happened so far—plenty of good 
eats and some work. When you boys are 
called out—which, from the major’s talk 
yesterday, looks like you stand a good 
chance—come over to the tent... 
Cravens.” 

Sergeant Cravens saw action in the 
navy during the first World War, and 
is now at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, prepar- 
ing for possibly more action. 


A. F. Oakes, Dead 


A. F. Oakes, president of The Charles 
Francis Press, of New York City, died 
October 17. He is survived by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Donald F. Flavin, and two sons, 


-A. F. Oakes, Jr., and William B. Oakes, 


both of whom are with the company. 

Mr. Oakes became connected with the 
Charles Francis Press when it started 
operations in 1894. Then fifteen years of 
age, he was the first of four employes 
who, with Mr. Francis, constituted the 
whole organization. He learned his trade 
as a compositor, later became foreman, 
and after the plant grew to larger pro- 
portions he was superintendent. In 1919, 
he purchased the controlling interest 
from Mr. Francis, and became its presi- 
dent. The plant increased in importance 
as a publication organization, produc- 
ing “Printers’ Ink” and “Printers Ink 
Monthly” in addition to other publica- 
tions, catalogs, and advertising matter. 

He was one of the founders and first 
treasurer of the New York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen; was one of 
the sponsors of the Printing Crafts 
building and, for a period of time, was 
one of its principal stockholders; served 
as a director of the Federation Bank 
and Trust Company, and of the Federa- 
tion Deposit Corporation. Farming and 
collecting paintings were his hobbies. 
He owned the Oak Mountain Farm in 
Coldbrook, New York. 

The passing of the president of 
Charles Francis Press was made the oc- 
casion of special comment in Printers’ 
Ink. The magazine was printed under 
the direction of Mr. Oakes for more 
than thirty years and he printed Print- 
ers’ Ink Monthly from its first issue to 
the present. The editorial read, in part: 

“Mr. Oakes, in addition to being a 
thoroughly good man, was also a good 
printer who took his art seriously and 
treated it with the utmost respect. That 
kind of printer, we submit, is just about 
as valuable a member of society as can 
be imagined. ...He could not have 
had more genuine interest and pride in 
our two papers if they had been his 
property instead of being publications 
that he manufactured for money.” 





John F. Earhart Dead 


John Franklin Earhart, authority on 
color in printing and lithography, and 
for many years a writer of articles on 
color, many of which appeared in THE 
INLAND PRINTER, died on October 21, in 
Cincinnati, after illness of two months. 

Mr. Earhart was born in Columbus, 
March 12, 1853, and became interested 
in printing as a youth when he joined 
the staff of the Ohio State Journal. In 
1883, he organized the Earhart Printing 
Company, and operated a plant in Co- 
lumbus for several years. He moved to 
Cincinnati, and formed a partnership 
under the name of Earhart & Richard- 
son, which produced, in 1890, Earhart’s 
Color Printer. 

In advertising published in Tue In- 
LAND PRrInTER before the issuance of the 
book, the statement was made that “this 
work will contain 175 colors, hues, tints, 
and shades produced by mixtures of 
two colors each with the proportions 
printed below each color.” The book, 
published before the development of 
process printing plates, made Mr. Ear- 
hart famous. 

The company was dissolved in 1898. 
Thereafter, Mr. Earhart devoted him- 
self to lecturing on color work, mean- 
while studying applications of color to 
painting in addition to printing and 
lithography. He was a popular speaker 
before various clubs of printing house 
craftsmen and also lectured before the 
international conventions. In 1925, he 
joined the faculty of the School of Ap- 
plied Arts, University of Cincinnati, 
which connection he retained until he 
retired in 1939. He was eighty-seven 
years of age at the time of his death. 


Anilin Ink Specimen Book 


Specimens of anilin inks printed on 
various kinds of stock, including glass- 
ine, Cellophane, and coated papers, are 
shown in a new volume issued by the 
International Printing Ink Division of 
the Interchemical Corporation. In the 
introduction, mention is made that the 
inks are usable on an “Anilox” press 
equipped with a special inking cylinder, 
or the usual presses for anilin inks. 


Start Newspaper Campaign 

Local newspaper advertising will be 
used by the Graphic Arts Association 
of Saint Paul, Minnesota, to publicize 
the insignia recently adopted to be the 
“symbol of good workmanship, fair 
dealing, and prompt service.” Harry 
Wentz, secretary, said that space will be 
taken in the newspapers twice a week, 
and that the insignia will also be utilized 
on the printed advertising of the organi- 
zation and by members. Plans are being 
worked out for a Gutenberg celebration. 


Hold Employe Conferences 


Management problems and activities 
of American Type Founders will be dis- 
cussed with groups of employes to de- 
velop closer coéperation and better un- 
derstanding in accordance with a plan 
sponsored by Thomas Roy Jones, pres- 
ident of the company. In the course of 
a year, according to the plan, about 
twenty meetings will be held, in which 





Have You Some 
Specialty to Sell 
Fellow Printers? 





@ Do you specialize in producing 
printed pieces which local printers 
might better buy from you than to 
try to do themselves? 

They want extra profits—and have 
such orders. You want more orders 
and can show them extra profits— 
then, make it a deal! 

Here’s a sure way to land these 
extra orders during 1941: Tell them 
what you offer! Invite them to do 
business with you/ Arrange for a 
listing in the special Printers’ Trade 
Directory section in our first Annual 
Readers’ Service Number—coming in 
January. Be sure to be in it—we 
have a notion your competitor will 
be. Turn now to page 87, this issue, 
for details. 











employes from the various divisions of 
the company will be invited to partici- 
pate. Selection of employes to attend 
will be made in alphabetical order, and 
in groups of such size that all employes 
will have opportunity to participate in 
at least one meeting during a year. All 
conferences will be on company time. 

Set speeches will be banned at the 
conferences, but frank expression of 
views will be welcomed from employes. 
Officers of the company will speak with 
equal frankness. Before each meeting 
the topic selected for discussion will be 
posted on department bulletin boards; 
also, the list of the employes whose turn 
it is to attend. This will give opportu- 
nity for groups of the employes to con- 
sider the topic in advance and arrange 
for the presentation of specific sug- 
gestions or questions. Following each 
discussion, a concise report will be pre- 
pared and copies distributed to the en- 
tire personnel of the company. 


























Designer of this winning emblem for 
trade compositors is Edwin W. Shaar. 
There were forty-four other entries 


Union Employers Meet 

William A. Edelblut, of Washingtc: 
D. C., was reélected president of th. 
Printers National Association at its an 
nual convention held at White Sulphu: 
Springs, West Virginia, October 4 and 5 
Other officers reélected included three 
sectional vice-presidents, namely, Frank 
A. Young, New York City; Harry 0. 
Owen, Chicago, and B. M. Carlisle, San 
Francisco; secretary-treasurer, George 
W. Rosenthal, Cincinnati. Gerald A. 
Walsh, of Washington, continues as ex- 
ecutive secretary. Delegates from twen- 
ty-one cities were in attendance as rep- 
resentatives of employers who operate 
their plants with union labor. 

Prof. Sumner H. Slichter, of the Grad- 
uate School of Business, Harvard Uni- 
versity, expressed the opinion that many 
operating rules laid down by unions 
will have to be reviewed and revised 
to provide for standards for plant effi- 
ciency in some industries in order for 
them to comply with requirements of 
the national defense program. In an- 
swer to a question as to the advisability 
of requiring incorporation of labor un- 
ions, he said that only about one-quar- 
ter of the business enterprises of the 
country were now incorporated and, if 
incorporation of labor unions were made 
mandatory, such laws would probably 
be applied to control business as well. 

One of the questions submitted to the 
executive committee of the P.N.A. for 
study and possible action was the pro- 
posal that an adequate apprenticeship 
training and replacement program be 
instituted because of the draft for na- 
tional defense. The Department of Com- 
merce was requested to compile monthly 
statistics on printing sales as an index 
of market conditions prevailing. 


A.T.F. Profits Increase 

Net profit of $42,825 for the second 
fiscal quarter ending September 30, has 
been reported by Thomas Roy Jones, 
president of American Type Founders, 
which compares with a profit of $29,505 
for the corresponding period last year. 
An addition to the company’s plant at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, is being erected 
to provide additional space for produc- 
tion of ordnance materials for national 
defense and also for printing machinery 
and supplies. 


New Specimen Book 


One-line specimens of all type faces 
hitherto cut by Intertype Corporation 
have been included in a 106-page cata- 
log which has been printed in two col- 
ors and bound plastically. The specimen 
book is now ready for distribution both 
from the company’s headquarters in 
Brooklyn and from the branch offices. 


Wells Hawtin Dead 


Wells W. Hawtin, for thirty years 
head of the Hawtin Engraving Com- 
pany, Chicago, died October 10, after a 
year’s illness. He is survived by his 
widow and a son. Mr. Hawtin succeeded 
to the presidency of the business in 1905, 
which his father founded in 1888. He 
retired from business activity in 1935. 
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1.P.I. Essay Contest 

Printing students throughout all the 
country are being asked to participate 
in an essay contest, the subject of which 
is: “Printing—the Safeguard of Democ- 
racy.” The contest, sponsored by the In- 
ternational Printing Ink Corporation in 
codperation with the National Graphic 
Arts Education Association, is the fifth 
thus far promoted. It is expected to en- 
list the interest of thousands of stu- 
dents. Prizes to be awarded included a 
$300 scholarship to the department of 
printing at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; a sightseeing trip to New York 
City; a $50 cash award, and 22 other 
cash awards, in addition to local awards 
by participating schools. Sponsors be- 
lieve that students participating will give 
thought to the part that printing has 
had “in the fostering of free thought, 
particularly in America.” 


New Canadian Regulation 

Printed advertising matter sent into 
Canada from the United States must 
bear Canadian war tax revenue stamps 
attached thereto in amounts equivalent 
to 10 per cent of its cost value, with a 
25 per cent additional tax if the adver- 
tising matter is sent across the border 
in quantities. Because of difference in 
the exchange rates, the production cost 
value must be computed on the basis of 
Canadian money before any shipment is 
made and prepaid revenue stamps af- 
fixed on the shipments. 


Increase Offset Personnel 


Fred A. Hacker has been appointed 
sales supervisor of offset equipment and 
accessories of the American Type Foun- 
ders Sales Corporation, so Frederick B. 
Heitkamp, vice-president, recently an- 
nounced. Mr. Hacker will also handle 
his work of supervising the rubber- 
plate division. Associated with him in 
his new division will be W. Howell Lee, 
who has been transferred from the 
A. T. F.—Webendorfer organization at 
Mount Vernon, New York. 

Another addition to the personnel is 
Herbert P. Paschel, formerly connected 
with the Gevaert Company, New York 
City, who has become associated with 
the A. T. F. staff as offset camera spe- 
cialist. He is a writer on the technique 
of color photography and reproduction. 


Hammermill Elects Wilson 


Norman W. Wilson was elected pres- 
ident of the Hammermill Paper Com- 
pany, succeeding the late E. R. Behrend, 
one of the founders of the business, 
whose obituary appeared in the news 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER last 
month. Mr. Wilson has served the com- 
pany as first vice-president and general 
manager for the past eleven years. In 
his new capacity as president, he will 
retain the general managership of the 
company. He has been active in trade 
association work, having served as pres- 
ident of the American Paper & Pulp 
Association, and also of the Writing Pa- 
per Manufacturers Association. 

Donald S. Leslie has been advanced 
to first vice-president of the Hammer- 


mill Paper Company, and retains his 
relationship as assistant general man- 
ager. He has been connected with the 
Hammermill organization for twelve 
years, before which he was connected 
with The John Leslie Paper Company 
of Minneapolis, of which his brothers, 
Arnett W. and Frank P. Leslie are presi- 
dent and treasurer, respectively. 

O. F. Behrend continues as Hammer- 
mill treasurer; W. T. Brust is vice- 
president and assistant treasurer; W. F. 





NORMAN W. WILSON 


Bromley is secretary. Other officers are: 
H. F. Obermanns, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing; H. R. Baldwin, 
vice-president in charge of sales; M. 
Harrison, vice-president in charge of 
industrial relations; F. P. Klund, assis- 
tant secretary and advisory engineer; 
A. E. Frampton, advertising manager 
and assistant general sales manager. 


Equipment Men Reélect 


Members of the National Printing 
Equipment Association, at its annual 
meeting held in Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 9, reélected of- 
ficers as follows: President, Thomas 
Roy Jones, president, American Type 
Founders; vice-president, R. V. Mitchell, 
the president, Harris -Seybold- Potter 
Company; treasurer, James S. Gilbert, 
chairman, Dexter Folder Company; sec- 
retary, James E. Bennet, New York 
City. Three directors were reélected for 
three-year terms, namely, P. P. Merrill, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Ludlow Typograph Company; W. A. 
Sittig, general manager, H. B. Rouse & 
Company; and F. S. Tipson, treasurer, 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company. 

Continued support of printing educa- 
tion was decided upon at the meeting. 
Opinion was expressed that every effort 
should be made to build up reliable trade 
statistics. 


Chicago Gutenberg Banquet 


What is believed to be the largest 
event ever staged by the printing in- 
dustry of Chicago was the 500th Anni- 
versary banquet held at the Stevens Ho- 
tel on October first. Presiding over the 
meeting was Toastmaster Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, chairman of the Invention 
of Printing Anniversary Committee for 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, and director of 
typography of Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany. There were 1,500 guests present. 

Newspaper and radio publicity was 
given to the merits of the entire print- 
ing industry during the week which had 
been designated “Printers’ Week” by 
Mayor Kelly’s proclamation. Speakers 
from the several newspapers assisted 
the representatives of Chicago Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen in unveiling 
a plaque affixed to the building at Clark 
Street and Wacker Drive which marks 
the site of the location of the first print- 
ing office in Chicago, where on Novem- 
ber 26, 1833, John Calhoun printed the 
first copy of the first newspaper in Chi- 
cago, called the Chicago Democrat. The 
program was broadcast over WGN. 

One feature of the evening was the 
four-act play “Wings for Words” which 
was presented by a professional cast, 
dramatized from the book with that ti- 
tle, written by Mr. McMurtrie. 

Among the noted speakers were George 
F. McKiernan, president of the Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation; Franklyn Bliss 
Snyder, president of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Bishop Edward J. Sheil of the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago; Rev- 
erend John Timothy Stone, former pres- 
ident of Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary; Jack L. Hagen, president of the 
Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men, and Paul Scott Mowrer, editor of 
the Chicago Daily News. 

Guests received a reproduction of an 
illuminated page of Gutenberg’s 42-line 
Bible, printed to scale and in full color, 
as souvenir for the event. 

Sunday, October 6, was designated 
“Printing Sunday,” by the Craftsmen’s 
committee, and on that day clergymen 
referred to the Gutenberg anniversary, 
and the contribution made by the print- 
ing art to the propagation of religion. 
Factual data was furnished generally to 
the clergymen of all communions by the 
Craftsmen’s committee of which Mr. 
McMurtrie was general chairman. 


Extend P. O. Service 


If and when third- and fourth-class 
mail matter—which includes printed 
advertising—is undeliverable for some 
reason, senders may be informed on the 
reason through the post office depart- 
ment as a result of an order to extend 
the use of Form 3547. This form was 
previously usable only in cases of re- 
moval from the address given on pay- 
ment of the service charge of two cents. 
The extension of the service provides 
that the matter bear a request in the 
lower left-hand corner of the address 
side of the package reading: “Postmas- 
ter: If undeliverable for any reason, no- 
tify sender, stating reason, on Form 
3547, postage for which is guaranteed.” 
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Offset Promotion Campaign 

A campaign which has for its object 
to demonstrate the economy and speed 
of production possible in the book and 
magazine field by the use of web offset 
equipment has been announced by the 
Webendorfer Division of American Type 
Founders. As part of the campaign, the 
management has erected a special web 
offset press for testing purposes and 
publishers and production men are be- 
ing invited to bring their own offset 
plates and paper to the Mount Vernon 
plant of the company to make tests of 
their own choosing on the press. The 
press carries a 35-inch web, and litho- 
graphs both sides of the paper at one 
operation. Its rated capacity is to deliver 
two 8-page, or one 16-page magazine 
signature, folded and trimmed at the 
rate of 10,000 to 14,000 an hour. 


Period History of Printing 

One of the most useful booklets on 
periods of printing developments from 
1540 to 1940 is “Inspirations for Printers” 
(Number 123). No small amount of re- 
search preceded the printing of this 
issue of Westvaco Inspirations, one of 
America’s finest and most famous house- 
organs. Data was obtained both through 
Dr. Otto Bettman, historical authority of 
the Bettman Archive of New York City, 
and the art firm of Simon & Schuster, 
Incorporated, of the same city. As a re- 
sult, the facts given on each separate 
century of development are not only 
decidedly interesting but give printers 
valuable models should they need to 
represent a particular historical era in 
work they do. 

Take for example the first chapter 
“Printing in the Fifteenth Century.” 
The heading is set in Cloister, based on 
the designs of Nicolas Jenson in 1470. 
Body type used is Italian Oldstyle, a 
design inspired by the types of John 
and Wendelin de Spire of Venice in 
1469. The chapter starts with an ini- 
tial reproduced from a Roman history 
printed by Ratdolt in 1477. One of the 
reproduced wood engravings is by Guyot 
Marchant, Paris, between 1483 and 1502, 
and the other is a printing office interior 
illustrated by Geoffroy Tory for Badius 
during the same period. Shown also in 
full color is “Delphic Sibyl” by Michel- 
angelo (1475-1564). 

Each of the succeeding chapters is set 
in type. inspiration for which came from 
the period in question, is illustrated with 
single- and full-color plates from that 
century, and has an initial from a book 
printed about the same time. Contents 
of each chapter tells in condensed form 
the progress of printing during that 
century, together with names of princi- 
pal figures. Of more than passing inter- 
est is the title page which reproduces 
the title design of a Latin work “Epi- 
tome of the Whole and Civil Code” 
printed in 1593. 

Credit for originating and printing this 
noteworthy example of historical data 
on the graphic arts, goes to the firm 
Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson. New York City. 

Publisher of the booklet, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company, is dis- 
tributing the booklet free on request. 
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EQUIPMENT NEWS BULLETI® 


THE TRIUMPH TRIMMER-SAW has some 
unusual features which show that it was 
designed by a practical printer working 
with some experienced engineers. For 
one thing, the pica gage is graduated out 
to seventy-two picas, and is operated by 





Triumph Trimmer-Saw which cuts and miters 


a micrometer attachment which will 
click to half-point positions. The scale 
itself is marked with large black figures, 
with numerals in red reverse every 
sixth pica. The gage block slides easily. 


The working top is made for conven - 
ience, too, with the saw guard able to be 
thrown back clear of the table. The vis«.+ 
on the guard is, of course, unbreakabic. 
The batter plate, grinding wheel guard, 
and tool holder may be removed quick!y 
by loosening of thumb screws. The work 
holder is likewise quick acting and 
works with a bulldog grip. Mitering is 
done by a setting mechanism that is 
simple, dependable, and accurate. 

Full information on interesting new 
features of Trimmer-Saw may be had 
by writing Triumph Equipment En- 
gineers, at 507 South Fourth Street, 
Minneapolis. 


“So You Want To CHANGE Your Heap 
Dress” is the title of a new specimen 
booklet, containing twenty pages, 814 by 
11 inches in size, issued by the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company. Examples are 
shown of how six fonts of matrices of 
display type may provide for needs in 
a newspaper office of single and double 
column news arid feature headlines. 
Other specimens show some suggested 
heads for three and four columns. A 
copy of the booklet may be obtained 
from various agencies of the company. 


Miter Printing Machinerv Company 
has announced the new Miller Multi- 
Pile Delivery, designed to eliminate any 
press-stops while the pile of printed 
sheets is being removed from the deliv- 
ery board. The Miller Multi-Pile pro- 
vides for two delivery piles. While one 
pile is being removed, the sheets from 
the press fall upon the other pile with- 
out interruption of the press. 

The Multi-Pile makes possible deliv- 
ery of sheets alternately in two piles, 
so the operator may segregate or sub- 
divide during the press run. On short 
runs it is possible to deliver half of 
a work-and-turn form to one pile, then 
return the sheets to the feeder while 
sheet delivery is being done in the other 
pile, without stopping the press. 

These attachments may be used on 
most Miller automatic cylinder presses 
and all Miller cutter and creasers and 
on installed or new equipment. 
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The new Miller Multi-Pile which makes possible continuous operation by eli g 
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CLOSE REGISTER up to six colors, and 
speed up to 1,000 feet a minute, are of- 
fered in a new multi-color web rotary 
press announced by C. B. Cottrell & 
Sons Company, who developed it in 
coéperation with H. H. Heinrich, Incor- 
porated, New York City. Anilin inks are 
to be used, and printing in register and 
uniformity may be done on paper, cloth, 
Cellophane, foil, or cardboard. Register 
adjustments can be made along the web 
or sidewise while the press is running. 
Drying of inks between application of 
colors at high speeds is provided for by 
means of ten feet of drying space from 
each color impression to the next guide 
roller touched by the printed web. 
Either a two-roller fountain or the new 
mono-roll system with rubber ductor 
blade may be part of the equioment. 
Plate cylinder sizes range from 7 to 30 
inches. The name is the Cottrell-Hein- 
rich anilin printing press. 


ComBINATIONS of type faces have been 
announced by Intertype Corporation. 
Special sizes of Cairo Bold, designed to 
align with the oversize Regal, are now 
available in 514-, 7-, 8-, and 10-point 





THIS paragraph is set in a new combination 
of 5% point Intertype Regal No. 2A duplexed 
with Cairo Bold No. 2. 1234567890 1234567890 
THIS paragraph is set in ten 
point Intertype Regal No. 2A 
with Cairo Bold No. 2. 123 123 
THIS paragraph is set in nine point 


Intertype Garamond Bold duplexed 
with Italic and SMALL CAPs. 123 123 











sizes. A combination of Garamond Bold 
in 9-point, with italic and small caps, 
has also been announced. 


MILWAUKEE ANILINE PRESS is a new 
product of C. B. Henschel Manufactur- 
ing Company of Milwaukee. As the il- 
lustration on this page shows, the prin- 
ciple of the press is quite different, and 





Anilin ink web press of C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company prints six colors at high speeds 


is specially interesting because of unique 
features which result. 

This Milwaukee-manufactured press 
is made for multi-color, operates at high 
speed, guarantees spot register on paper 
or Cellophane, and accommodates rolls 
of stock from 24 to 42 inches. Printing 
lengths may be set up to 31 inches. It 
carries standard fountain equipment and 
features a single impression cylinder 
which is the key to the press’ positive 
control of the register on the web. The 
drying arrangement allows the impres- 
sion to travel a distance of 28 feet be- 
fore it touches any roller on the printed 
side. Space between colors is 34 inches. 

High speeds are possible not only be- 
cause of the length of drier space but 
also due to heavy construction and ink 
splash control systems. While the press 
is stopped for any reason, fountain roll- 
ers remain in motion automatically. 





C. 8. Henschel Manufacturing Company multi-color anilin press with 28-foot drying space 


The presses are 19 feet 6 inches long, 
9 feet 6 inches high over-all with the 
drying equipment, as shown in the il- 
lustration. The widths vary according to 
sizes ordered. The thirty-inch press is 6 
feet 6 inches wide. 


A NEW ROTARY PRESS to print from elec- 
trotypes and stereotypes, as well as from 
rubber plates, and capable of 10,000 cyl- 
inder revolutions an hour, has been 
announced by the Webendorfer Divi- 
sion of American Type Founders. The 
machine, just completed, prints four 
colors on one side of a web, or a combi- 
nation of two colors on each side of the 
web at one operation. It is capable of 
handling a 23-inch web with a 17-inch 
cut-off. Equipment includes registering 
mechanism for both sideways and run- 
ning way of the web. Automatic lubri- 
cation is provided. The building of this 
machine marks the entrance of the com- 
pany into a new field of press manufac- 
ture, according to John B. Webendorfer, 
who indicated that standardized presses 
of the new design will be “highly flexible 
in optional accessories in order that they 
may be adapted with ease to a wide va- 
riety of special production problems.” 


INTERNATIONAL Association of Electro- 
typers and Stereotypers, Incorporated, 
has produced a booklet “How to Get 
Better Electrotypes” which is well worth 
the effort of obtaining a copy. These 
may be gotten free from members. 

The booklet is profusely illustrated to 
show just what results in poor electro- 
types and how to avoid such. Two pages 
cover the elementary processes of elec- 
trotyping, for use in explaining the proc- 
ess to employes who would be helped 
by knowing the steps in producing these 
plates. Two large photographic repro- 
ductions show improper and proper 
lockup. Diagrams and drawings explain 
what to do and what to avoid on center 
rules. Other cuts show combinations of 





new and worn types, and poor justifica- 
tion with types spread by wax seepage. 

A convincing demonstration is given 
to prove that if all factors in the original 
are not right, “the electrotype—a precise 
duplicate—must be made right, either 
by the electrotype finisher or by the 
pressman. And that is time-consuming 
and costly.” 


ANOTHER member of the Radiant type 
family has been announced by Ludlow 
Typograph Company. It is Radiant Bold, 
available in matrix form in sizes from 
six to seventy-two point, with round 
caps as alternate characters. In weight, 
the new type face is between Radiant 
Medium and Radiant Heavy, and was 


A POPULAR 


Ludlow face 


designed for use in advertising and com- 
mercial printing. The thirty-point size 
is shown here. 


SPECIMENS of advertising and com- 
mercial typography have been produced 
by the Ludlow Typograph Company in 
a 12-page booklet in which the Radiant 
type family is featured. The names are: 
Radiant Medium, Radiant Bold, Radiant 
Bold Extra Condensed, and Radiant 
Heavy. Each face is fonted with regular 
and alternate round caps. Copies of the 
booklet are obtainable from Ludlow. 


CALEDONIA BOLD, a new type face an- 
nounced by Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, was designed as a companion 
weight of Caledonia by W. A. Dwig- 
gins, and is available in six display sizes 
from 16 to 30 point. Uncommon sizes— 
16, 21, 27 point—have been provided “to 


THIS is 16-pt. Lino- 
type Caledonia Bold, 
a new type designed 
by W. A. Dwiggins, as 














fill the gaps between those ordinary dis- 
play sizes which seldom permit doing a 
complete job without letterspacing and 
other artifices to achieve a desired line 
length,” so C. H. Griffith, vice-president 
in charge of typographic development, 
announced. 


Offer Christmas Folders 

Christmas suggestions are to be found 
in the folder just issued by American 
Type Founders in which 111 designs of 
cuts and color arrangements are repro- 
duced. Copies are obtainable from local 
branch offices of the American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation. 


Settle Ink Patent Dispute 

Two printing ink manufacturers have 
settled patent disputes concerning heat- 
set inks and are encouraging their use 
for production of high-speed magazine 
printing, according to information sup- 





plied by the Interchemical Corporation. 
The Frederick H. Levey Company has 
produced its inks under the trade name 
of “Flashdri,” and I.P.I. which produces 
“Vaporin,” are the companies named in 
the statement. 

“Both companies are now fully li- 
censed to manufacture and distribute 
inks,” reads the bulletin. “Officials of 
the two companies stated they felt this 
method of printing had additional po- 
tentialities and had concluded that an 
arrangement whereby both companies 











Typographic Ecstasy 


@ John F. Bethune, of Artcraft Print- 
ing Company, Elgin, Illinois, is a 
kindred soul to a host of ardent ty- 
pographers, Read what he says and 
see if you don’t say, “Me, too!” as 
you recall a similar feeling. 

“Additional type faces have been 
installed in this progressive shop. 
They instilled in me an exhilarating 
ambition now to plunge headlong 
into typographic ecstasy. 

“I'm like a small boy with a new 
toy—don’t exactly know how I will 
make use of it as yet, but determined 
to find out!” 

Mr. Bethune continues, “What I 
need is some guidance on how to 
use these beautiful type faces cor- 
rectly: they deserve that respect.” 

He sends us some samples of his 
work done in his shop’s new types 
and adds a word that makes us feel 
pretty good. Also, we reaffirm our 
determination to make THE INLAND 
PRINTER and the Specimen Review 
Department as helpful as possible to 
our readers. 

“It is to you I come for guidance,” 
he says. “Your help will give me 
the confidence to create better print- 
ing, and to realize the rich returns 
that come with proper use of modern 
types. Thank you very kindly for 
advice on previous occasions,” Mr. 
Bethune adds, 

We thank him for the confidence— 
and the compliment! 











would be in a position to supply the 
inks without patent complications would 
encourage their further use and be in 
the best interests of the graphic arts 
generally.” 


Printers Aid Defense 

Printing plants in strategic cities of 
the United States are being enlisted by 
Public Printer A. E. Giegengack in a 
plan’ of codrdination of facilities as an 
aid to national defense. Key men of the 
industry—mostly managing executives 
of printers’ groups—have been organ- 
ized into an advisory committee. They 
will act as “liaison officers between the 
Government Printing Office and the 
printers of their cities.” 








One of their duties is to advise t.,« 
Public Printer concerning facilities av.{ 
capabilities of printing plants that «>< 
in a position to handle any Governmeni 
work not produced at the Government 
Printing Office. Proofs of a proposed 
questionnaire to be sent to these plants 
have been submitted to the members of 
the advisory committee for possible re- 
vision. The form will be used in gath- 
ering data on facilities adequate to meet 
Government requirements. 

Another part of the plan is to enlist 
printers to serve as patriotic emissaries 
of the Government to encourage cus- 
tomers “to utilize private printing in all 
of its forms as a major public relations 
channel to carry Government slogans 
and messages into homes and offices. 

F. G. Rudge, of Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons, 
New York City, is acting as vice-chair- 
man of the advisory committee. Accept- 
ances have been received by Public 
Printer Giegengack as members of the 
committee, as of November 1, from key 
persons in the industry, as follows: J. O. 
Adams, of Albany; Mrs. Harriett Mae 
Judd, Atlanta; F. E. Street, Baltimore; 
Howard S. Patterson, of Boston; S. F. 
Beatty, Chicago; E. P. Rockwell, Cin- 
cinnati; E. T. Engle, Cleveland; R. Reid 
Vance, Columbus; Frank R. Somers, 
Dayton; Frank S. Cronk, Denver; Frank 
Whitwam, Grand Rapids; M. M. Mc- 
Cune, Houston; D. A. Sweeney, Indian- 
apolis; Miss Adelaide Massimine, Jer- 
sey City; Oliver Wroughton, of Kansas 
City; V. C. Garriott, of Nashville; Paul 
Blondin, New Haven; Frank A. Berger, 
New Orleans; Don H. Taylor, New York; 
William A. Meeks, Philadelphia; John 
Gwyer, Pittsburgh; Frank L. Bland, of 
Richmond; Gordon Henderson, Roches- 
ter; Gordon C. Hall, St. Louis; Harry 
Wentz, St. Paul; J. S. Brinkley, Seattle; 
Frank L. Worden, Tacoma; G. A. Walsh 
and Donald Rein, Washington, D. C. 


Intertype Profits Larger 

Net earnings of Intertype Corporation 
for the three months ended September 
30 were $60,226.55, compared with earn- 
ings for the corresponding quarter a 
year ago of $25,910.34. Net earnings for 
the nine-month period ending the same 
date this year were $150,075.46, as com- 
pared with $74,598.77 a year ago. Taxes 
for the nine-month period, as provided 
for in the statement, aggregate $79,000. 


Retires After Fifty Years 

Fifty years ago, when Ralph McGraw 
joined the composing-room staff of the 
Chicago Tribune, there were no typeset- 
ting machines—neither linotype nor 
monotype—and all typesetting was done 
by hand. About a hundred men were 
employed in the plant to set the paper 
each day by hand, and Mr. McGraw 
now is the only survivor to tell the story 
of those days. He has just been placed 
on the pension rolls, not only of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union No. 16, and 
that of the I. T. U., but also of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. The pension of the me- 
chanical employes of that newspaper is 
based on annual income for the period 
of the time served with a maximum of 
$100 a month. 
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-You’re invited to share in extra sales created 


by Our New Readers’ Service- 


Annual Trade Directory Section of THE INLAND PRINTER for January 











@ Some Inquiries We Answered Show How It Pays 
to Contact Rated Buyers at Time of Purchase! 


ORDERS LITHO. SUNDRIES 

Hayne & Gibson, South Africa, subscribers 
since 1922, sent us a $35 order for a U., S. 
supplier, saying, “With sources cut off, we 
have placed many orders from ads in ‘I. P.'" 
“TAG MACHINES—TO PRINT, NUMBER, 
Patch, string, and trim."-—Star Printing Co. 
"WHO'S THE CHICAGO SALESMAN 


For Wood Reels and Automatic Pasters—or 
headquarters’ address?"—Superintendent of 
one of Chicago's "big five" plants. 


“ALIGNO" MECHANICAL BINDING 
Wanted by the Levey Printing Co., Ind. 


“VARNISHING OR LACQUERING 


Machine to do lithographed,. gummed label 
sheets to 35”." Vile-Goller Printing Co. 


SHEET-FED GRAVURE PRESSES— 
Plate-making equipment for N. Y. litho. firm. 


PRINTED CARDBOARD BOXES 


For packing pint and quart bottles, for a cus- 
tomer of Twin County Printing House, N. C. 


“BLANK-BACK PLAYING CARDS 
To be imprinted."—Boondoggle Press, Wash. 
LINE-UP TABLES FOR URUGUAY 


Casa A. Barreiro & Ramos saw Oct. article— 
wanted prices. (Est. 1871; $1,000,000 cap.) 


METALLIC LABEL STOCK 


Daily News-Democrat, Ill., wanted some. 


To Sell More in 1941 


PRINTED & PAPER SPECIALTIES 

The alert printer will satisfy his cus- 
tomers more, keep orders at home, 
and make more profit by always be- 
ing able to answer "Yes!" to queries 
like, "Can you supply this—at what 
cost —and when?" Help him clinch 
orders at buying time—tell him es- 
sential facts as he consults this Trade 
Directory. 


—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLYMEN 
Headquarters should give you the 


backing of a “business card" in this 
Trade Directory. It shows you're "on 


TRIAL ORDER FOR FLONG 
Printing & Industrial Machinery, Calcutta: 
"Thanks for names. We placed a trial order 
with Flexideal. Ask ink makers to send prices 
(letterpress, litho., and news). 


1800 LBS. WIRE TO IRELAND 
A. Armstrong & Co., Ltd.: "On receipt of 
Prentiss’ letter, cabled order at once." 


WANTED—OFFSET TRADE PLANTS 
To fill orders of customers of Victor Lundeen 
& Co., Minn., and Maine Printing Co., Maine. 


“WOULD LINO-TABLER PAY 
Our job shop?" Asked Post-Register, Idaho. 


STEREOS FOR IMPRINT CHANGES? 
Acorn Press, Mich., asked about stereotype 
signatures for name changes on label runs. 


"2. OR 4-COLOR ROTARY PRESSES 
For metal or rubber plates."—The Adver- 
tisers' Press, lowa. 


“WHAT BANK PASS BOOK MAKERS 
Sell through Printers?''—Hyde Brothers, Ohio. 


WANTED—FACTORY FORMS— 

By Postal Printing Service, Calif.: "Made as 
continuous forms, salesbooks, manifold forms, 
and one-time carbon sets." 


THANKS A MILLION! 

Southern Publ. Ass'n, Tenn., asking about 
Slug-High Sinkers, wrote: "We appreciate 
your help and the very fine Inland Printer 
we've subscribed to for many years.” 


Help Printers Buy, Sell, or Use 
Your Product or Service 


your toes'""—ready to serve the 2800- 
3200 I.P. readers within easy reach of 
your office. You know orders are 
closed easier when you're there at 
buying time. Use it—even if you pay 
the bill. 


—ALL KINDS OF TRADE SERVICE 


Although the printer depends upon 
many trade services, he'll favor the 
firm that makes it easy to do business 
when it's buying time . . . when he 
needs to get costs, dummies, or other 
facts—with no delay! Help important 
buyers remember you—and tell 
enough so they'll call YOU next time! 


Send Information Now for Your Listing 
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FOR Specialty Printers! 
Trade Service Firms! 
Printers’ Supplymen! 
Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Sales and Service! 
Specialty Paper Makers! 


ANNOUNCING 


The New 1941 
PRINTERS’ 
TRADE 


DIRECTORY 


First Ever Published 
As Special Section of 


The Inland Printer 


To Meet Vital Needs 
in All Graphic Arts 





Help Printers 
Buy-Sell-or Use 


NEEDED PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES 


TELL Important Buyers 
1—Facts They Want 
2—Where to Buy 
3—Who to Contact 
SELL More in 1941! 


SELL 


Where Selling 


PAYS- 


Send Facts for Listing 
in this January Feature 


87 
















INVESTIGATE 


The Sii0Ni> 


Amazing in Low Price 
and Performance / 


oo " 




























bench or floor models. 





You'll make money while speeding production with a 
TRIUMPH— it’s QUICK-acting! TIME-saving! PROFIT-build- 
ing! You see, the TRIUMPH does what much higher-priced 
saws do... better, faster. and with greater ease and safety! 
Truly a TRIUMPH in engineering! It is ALL that practical 
printers prescribed! Precision-built from top to bottom! 

ORDERS FOR THE NEW TRIUMPHS SWAMPED US—but now 
we're ready to fill orders promptly! Ask your supplyman to 
demonstrate the TRIUMPH—or write direct for low prices on 


TRIUMPH EQUIPMENT ENGINEERS 
507 South Fourth Street Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A. 








The Best Engineered, 
Low-Priced 
Trimmer-Saw Ever Built! 











GROVE'S 
Gauge Pins and Grippers 


for PLATEN PRESSES 
""No-Slip’”’ Gauge Pin 






Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached | 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
4024 Grentyutns St., N. W., wang, D.Cc | 






























AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


. are noted for better 
presswork. Prove it. 
Try them. 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 
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RUBBER PRINTING BLOCKS 
SELL MOREIMPRESSIONS 
By Adding-A-Color 


Cut your tint blocks from Add-A-Color 
Rubber Blocks. Easy to use—low in cost. 


Tools and instructions furnished. 


Write on your company letterhead 
for portfolio of samples and prices. 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE CO. 


522 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 


Static electricity may be slowing you down 
this very minute! Sticky sheets require slip- 
sheeting, cause inaccurate register... waste 
your time and money. 

You can end these static troubles once and for 
all — with the Chapman Electric Neutralizer. 
This simple equipment — a power unit con- 
nected with inductor bars —is easy to install, 
lasts a lifetime. Approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. And it consumes only 
about as much electricity as an ordinary 
light bulb! 16,000 installations. Write us for 
complete details. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, INC. 


DOVER, N.H. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ON PACIFIC COAST: H. W. Brintnall Co. 
IN CANADA: Harris Seybold Potter (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 


One and Two-Sheet Rotaries ... All Size Adjustables 

. Multi-Color Web Presses... Automatic Bed and 
. Spirit Ink Presses... Bronzers... 
Slitters and Rewinders... Special Printing Machinery 
of All Kinds. 


Platen Presses . 





LOOK OUT FOR STATIC 


FIGHT IT 
THIS SURE, Low-cost WAY 


| —</! 
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By H. B. COOPER 


A delightful way to $450 
learn the art of 







Ret cae NS eases or a 





proofreading. Text in 
narrative style. Price 
includes postage. Cloth Edition 









The Inland Printer Co - Chicago 





































Please Mention 





Practical Hints ou 
PRESSWORK 


By &. L. St. Joln 


A new low price—now ef- R) 
fective. Solves your press 


problems. 201 pages. 


The Inland Printer e Chicago | 
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You get full capacity out of your 


fastest presses and make more money 


... with the Christensen 


Continuous Stream Feeder 


A practical continuous Feeder 
that eliminates costly “bottle- 
necks” in your production 


Here’s the stream feature of feeding 
sheets in underlapped relation applied 
to the Continuous loading type of 
feeder . . . to help you enjoy the full 
capacity of your fastest presses, by 
feeding sheets at your highest press 
speeds. 


This advanced machine provides ad- 
vantages such as quick adjustment for 
long runs or short jobs . . . reduced 
sheet travel per impression . . . improved 


register . . . simplified conveyor. Creates 























ideal separating conditions, handling 
back-up as easily as blank stock. 


Assures you of better-looking jobs 
that enhance your reputation and help 
you make more money—on any type of 
sheet-fed equipment: flat beds, rotary 
or offset presses, varnishers, or folders. 


Step up your volume and lower your 
costs, by cutting “down time.” Install 
a Christensen Continuous Stream 
Feeder in your plant, just as many 
prominent printers and_ lithographers 
have. 


The Christensen Machine Co. 
100 Fourth Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices and Distributors 
in United States and Canada 





* Write today for 
free, colorful Bulle- 
tin No. 101 















14 Outstanding Features 
that set new standards 


1. 
2. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
14, 


of sheet feeding 


Loads from floor—Eliminates accident 
hazards, stairs, platforms, railings. 
Conti loading—No stops to truck 
in loads. More finished sheets at any 
given speed. 

Stream conveyor—Feeds sheets in un- 
derlapped relation at 1/7 normal con- 
veyor speed. 





. Improved register—Sheets arrive in 


register position in slow motion. No 
slow-downs necessary. 


/ Improved gripper type side guide. 
. Suction separators. No gutters or mar- 


gins necessary. 


Pre-registers sheets before presenting 
to conveyor. 


. Increased capacity—Handles from a 


4 to 6 inch bank of stock. 


|. Partial separation obtained while load- 


ing. 

Vertical travel of sheet drops out loose 
scraps, eliminates most paper dust... 
reducing wash-ups and smashes. 


Vacuum Caliper—no settings required. 


Position of separators to top sheet con- 
trolled automatically. 


No uneven piles to contend with. 
Automatically-controlled bank feed. 
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years ago, 
Francis McDonald Sinclair and Theodore S. 
Valentine founded our Company to render a 
service to the Graphic Arts such as they 
visualized in a rapidly growing industry. 
Through the years we have developed and 


a expanded this service which is now avail- 


Printer With Rewinder able throughout this country and many other 


parts of the world. Our nearest Branch is 


ANILIN ROTOGRAVURE 


fully equipped to supply your requirements. 
Presses every production printer should investigate 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


Home Office: 603-611 W. 129th St., New York, N.Y. 


Albany 
Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Charlotte 


We manufacture anilin presses for all types of 
printing, either in combine or single units —also 
a complete line of rewinders, slitters, and em- 
bossers to be used in combination. @ Send for 
sample work and general information, specifying 
all products you are interested in producing. 


HUDSON -SHARP 


MACHINE CO*GREEN BAY*WIS 








New Haven 
New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Seattle 

San Francisco 


Jacksonville 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Manila 
Nashville 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Havana 





























vevectric PAPER DRILL~ 


Special offer saves you 
105°. 


Cabinets, Galleys, and 
Galley Locks . . . 


$e MORE LABELS 





by using Mid-States 
LABEL DESIGN SEE-LEC-TOR 


TODAY—Write for your FREE 
copy of the Mid-States LABEL 
DESIGN SEE-LEC-TOR—or paste 
this ad on your letterhead. 





MID-STATES 
GUMMED PAPER CO. 


2515 S. Damen Avenue—Chicago 


Here’s an example: 


834x13-100 Cab. $27.50 
100-834x13 Gals. 27.00 
100 Gal. Locks. _ 10.50 


Regular Price 65.00 

Now only 54.50 
All sizes available at savings. Cabinets 
—all steel—welded; large numerals. 
* Rustproof Galleys—uniform, level. 

Write for price list. Save money today. 


TOMPKINS Printing Equipment Co. 


703 $. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Table 


At your dealer or send for folder No. 140 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 





Ma1d>He AND 


». 17"x 18” 
Drill Sizes 
Diameters 











\_ 485-495 Hague St. Rochester, N . vy. / 








LINOTYPE by BN. 94% | wIgSHING FOR IDEAS? 
Operating A cad 600 | 
Since 1883, master printers and 


Become a fast, clean, touch-system Linotype operator with 7 i 
craftsmen in more than fifty 


minimum training. Use this new course written by former 
operator and instructor. Easy to understand. All that learn- countries of the world have relied 
on this business and technical 


ers and teachers want in a practical course on operating, 
care cf the machine, mechanical details, hints on modern 

composition and shop practice. Eight handy sections in publication as a dependable source 
i : i t bri boosts. i Soar 

slipcase. Furnishes extra knowledge that brings pay a inspiration an d help. 


Use only tested 
ideas in ‘‘I.P.”’ 
—pull in more 
orders! A cent 
a day brings it. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THE AUTHOR: 
B. N. FRYER, NEWSPAPER NEWS, WARWICK + 7.2 / 6 
BLDG.,SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA at price of 


OR FROM 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


— 





THE INLAND PRINTER + CHICAGO 
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Just as U. S. war planes overhead are a symbol of 
protection...so is the new ATF Diafram Gun a sym- 
bol of protection to printers everywhere against 
offsetting and high production costs! Thousands of 
owners of ATF Guns are getting clean salable sheets 
all day, every day! Their ATF Guns have elim- 
inated costly slip-sheeting, racking and slowing- 
down of presses... for both Offset and Letterpress. 
The New ATF Diafram Gun is all-air operated and 
is now selling at the lowest prices in ATF history. 





Don’t let another day go by without finding out 
how the ATF Gun can protect you! Ask your ATF 
Salesman for details and new low prices TODAY! 






TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY® Branches inTwenty-three Principal Cities 


PHOTOGRAVURE 
New 2d Edition 
H. MILLS a 


A new revised edition to include the 
new developments in this fast pro- 
gressing branch of the graphic arts. 
A real text book of process details. 
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( HERE'S WHERE ELECTRIC COSTS 
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to Ic A Kw.-HR.* 





























Order From The Inland Printer Book Department 











SOLID STEEL 
weller frame 
Stands pounding 


Wheels can keep aligned and work smoothly for 
years only in a rigid frame. Wetter Numbering 
Machines have a rigid, one-piece frame machined 
* out of solid steel. That's but one of more than a 
dozen reasons why you Number Better with a Wetter. 


To INCREASE PROFITS by 
cutting down operating 
expense, begin with your 
power costs. If electricity 
is costing you 2c or more 
per kilowatt-hour and bills 
are $50 or more a month, 
it will pay you to make 
your own electric current 
for 1c* with one of these 
low-price “Caterpillar” 
Diesel-Electric Sets. 

It’s simple, dependable, 
easily installed and 
operated. Compact — 
set it most anywhere; 
connect it to present 
wiring; start it up, let 


automatically to maintain 
steady voltage under all 
loads. No switchboard or 
other external control ap- 
paratus needed. Ideal reg- 
ular or stand-by power! 
Sizes 13 to 90 kw. Figure 
your savings from infor- 
mation the coupon brings. 


CATERPIL 


@. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC SETS 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CoO. 
Dept. IP-11, Peoria, Illinois 








1 require about__kw. per hr.; or__hp. 


Numbering For Profit—novel booklet—on request. 
oerrees . Send details of ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Power. 





q it run. Regulates itself 
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* TS (=3 NUMBERING MACHINE CO. . Name. 
re ‘Slightly more or less, depend- 
J) § WEINER ariantic ave. & LOGAN ST., BROOKLYN, N.Y. ing om average load and local po 
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Practical AN BLUE BOY 


SILK SCRE EN A 5 WHEEL BLUE BO 
PROCESS KITS om 7:30 








6 WHEEL BLUE BOY 
MODEL 6 


Easy, Quick Way to Print 


Posters, Cards, etc. in Color! 


With these practical, complete NAZ-DAR SILK Ba NG-UP 
SCREEN KITS you can turn out high grade show- 
cards, book covers, streamers, price cards, etc., at little 

expense! Print as many as you need—in any number J OBS A ND 
of colors—on paper, cardboard, cellophane, fabric, 


metal, glass or wood. Au TOMATIC 
KIT A—Printing Unit 30x40 in., $30.00 . - 
KIT B—Printing Unit 20x30 in., $25.00 Fain BLUED LIKE A GUN! 
KIT C—Printing Unit !1x!4 in., $10.00 
eniicniinnggedtansiones 
NAZ-DAR COMPANY AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


4014-22 N. Rockwell St. Chicago ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN. N.Y 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 











of THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at ne. Illi- 
Get your free copy of this new —_ of eo ye Re nois, for October 1, 1940 
bulletin—"10 Ways to Avoid "| po Panag ieagui Public, in and for the State and county 
Valuable — practical —shows how to save : aforesaid, personally appeared J. L. Frazier, who, having been 
money — improve presswork. ‘ duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of THE IN LAND PRINTER, and that the following is, = 
EJ KELLY CO ATT RR Te the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of t 
solo patna ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for i 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: 


1. Kj the meee and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 

PROGRESS demands Publisher—The Inland Printer Company Chicago, Illinois 

Editor—J. L. i Evanston, Illinois 


Constant Study of New Devel m Managing Editor—H. K. Graves..........cccccscsces Elgin, Il. 
y °F ents Business Manager—J. L. Frazier Evanston, Illinois 


You can do this at the Chicago School of 2. That the owner is: The Inland Printer Company, 309 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. The stockholders of The 


Printin & Lithography — Foom 711. Inland Printer Company are: M. E. Johnston, 4134 Berkeley 
g apy 610 Federal Street Avenue, Chicago; J. L. Frazier, 2043 Orrington Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; The MacLean Publishing Company, Ltd., 481 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. The stockholders of The Mac- 
Lean Publishing Company are: Col. J. B. MacLean, 7 Austin 
Terrace, Toronto, Ontario; Horace T. Hunter, 120 Inglewood 
ng ee Ontario: ‘aa pi Tyrrell, Raid terion ig Me ag 
eye ce, Toronto ntario ristine Hunter, 120 Inglewooc rive, 
Sales ammunition! Toronto, Ontario ; D. F. Hunter, 23 W hitehall Road, Toronto, 
Ree 9 a Ontario ; W. Hunter, 4806 Lacombe, Montreal, Quebec; Stew- 
Wie ins Sook Form It’s as far in advance of home-cut art sack Bey Port Hope, Ontario. 
algae pre me stock as the cartridge from pow- 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
by these paper mer- der and ball. holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
chants: Wiggins Book Form Card Stock bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
. . ‘ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
ment Loesch Co. used for business cards ina Com owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 
ae pact Binder, is a sure fire business only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
Chatfield & =. Co. getter. If you don’t believe it, ask upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stock- 
Cincinnati any of these paper merchants t holder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
The Chatfleld Paper Co. y Pep nercnants to as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
mae it ‘. fix you up with a trial order—or son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
Brand io 0. write us direct. that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
Carpenter Paper Co. ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
ouston Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. tions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. St. Louis appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
Th A j this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
e Jo nB. ve ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the 
: said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 
J. L. FRAZIER, Editor. 
mpact Binders : a Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of Septem- 
Seek Fore: Gante om ber, 1940. CLARA S. LYNCH 
(My commission expires Feb. 6, 1944.) 


y Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., 
P O F F. Ss E r » Vi j Required by the Act of Congress of March 3, 1933. 














1152 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 
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The TWO Requisites of 
PERFECT BLOTTING 





Excellent Printing Qualities 
and Maximum Absorbency 


For Uniform Quality, Economical Trouble- 
free Production and Greatest Satisfaction 
to ALL... 


SPECIFY yf 4 


PAPER MANUPACTURING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, U. S. A. 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE BLOTTING FOR OVER 50 YEARS 











for better letterhead business 


STRATHMORE 


letterhead papers 





FREE Circular on the ROUSE 

VERTICAL MITERER 
tells how to cut 1000 miters an hourdirect 
from strip material. Write for your copy today. 


» H.B. ROUSE & CO. 


2218 NORTH WAYNE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 






wer 











Ee uMtUE 


A new book that meets the needs of both professional and 
amateur for instructions in reproducing art and printed sub- 
jects with the use of the camera. Complete directions in the 
use of standard as well as special equipment is given. 


ORDER FROM 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
ii ae emg POST PAID 








$150 


Formula SBS-II 





Why America’s Leading 


Printing Plants Furnish 
Their Employees 


Formula SBS-II 


Each day more and more printing plants 
are specifying FORMULA SBS-11, the 
modern industrial skin cleanser because: 


SBS-11 cleans safely, rapidly, thor- 
oughly. 
SBS-11 helps prevent skin irritation, 
dermatitis and infection. 
SBS-11 leaves hands smooth, soft, 
chap-free. 
SBS-11 costs less than 1¢ per worker 
per week. 
Write today for generous FREE TRIAL 
SUPPLY to Sugar Beet Products Co., 400 
Waller Street, Saginaw, Michigan. State 
number of employees. 





THE WASHWORD OF INDUSTRY 
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High Speed 
"Spot" Register 







For converters of Cellophane 






and paper products. 











Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write for prospectus 
@ 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


He 


e e e stands for Hurry 











When rush jobs come in 
Just bet on your KIMBLES 


And each race you'll win. 














Motors by KIMBLE 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in 25 Cities 












ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


ie 





will have on exhibition (starting 
October 15) an outstanding group 
of 1939 Annual Reports and State- 
ments from leading companies in 
the country, and a display of mod- 
ern distinctive Christmas Greeting 
Cards and Folders. These two fields 
offer the printer real opportunities 
for more sales during the months 
of November and December. You 
are cordially invited to view this 
exhibit and study the possibilities 
for increasing your business. Open 
every day—Monday thru Friday— 
from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 





SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 


717 So. Wells St., Chicago, III. 


















NGDAHL BINDERY 
Edition Book Binders 


‘I “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 








ROTARY 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 





for Lithographers, Printers, and 
Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
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- THE MECHANISM OF 
THE LINOTYPE 


By JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Revised twelfth edition. A complete and practical treatise 
on the care and operation of the linotype for the novice as 
well as the experienced operator. 

Completely revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, 
former Editor Machine Composition Department The Inland 
Printer and instructor in the Chicago school of The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Co. 

This book contains 230 pages and about 170 illustrations of 
the various parts and latest models. 

Bound in flexible binding; handy pocket size, 434x7. Price 
$2.50, postpaid in U.S.A. Send for your copy today. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
Book Dept. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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~Masterline Papers for Business are sensible rag-con- 
tent Bonds, Ledgers and Onion Skins, made in a 
sensible range of colors, sizes, weights and qualities. 
Whatever your customer needs you can furnish from 
your Masterline distributor’s stocks-on-hand. You'll 
like the way —Masterline Papers print, and your 
customers will like their good looks and workability. 


Write for complete information 
FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


Mills and General Offices: APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
350 Madison Ave., New York « Cotton Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles 














to All-too-costly 
Dropouts and Workups 


With 


MONOBLOC 





A Tested, Patented Method which 
Interlocks Spacing Slugs, Rules, 
and all monotype as one insep- 
arable unit. 


Ask us to demonstrate and show 
you how MONOBLOC costs no 


more than regu- 


VOL PY? VL) £2 ssequayy 02 s6un2a1p 





lar monotype. 
SERVICE CO. 


140 Orange Street 


Providence - R. I. 


The 
SPUR 
Locks 
in the 

Groove 


>> 








How Can YOU Use This 
SALES-SERVICE MAN? 


With Years of Experience on 


PRESSROOM MACHINERY 
ACCESSORIES AND SUPPLIES 


Know how to make things 
work right until printers can 
**go it alone”’’ or shoot printing 
trouble other times. 15 years 
with one press builder, in key 
cities of U.S. Employed, but can 
change for better any time. 
What have you to offer? Write 
at once to Box N-398, THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 














Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count. 
Increase your efficiency in 
order to increase your earn- 
ing power. Mr. Young, in- 
ternationally recognized au- 
thority, has prepared a 
complete, practical course 
based on methods successful 
for years at his American 
Academy of Art. Now his 
teaching is brought to your home. Will help pro- 
fessionals and beginners in art, advertising, print- 
ing, etc. Endorsed by graduates, advertising ex- 
ecutives. Learn and apply layout principles—receive 
individual criticism and revisions by mail. Easy 
payments. Write to Dept. D-1140 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
Frank H. Young, Director 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill 











Please Mention 











who answers problems of 
language in his column “‘The 
Proofroom” 


has written a lively guide to cor- 
rect and vigorous English. With- 
out the reek of the student’s lamp, 
and in a highly entertaining fash- 
ion, the author shows how, by 
consistent application of funda- 
mental principles, to increase one’s 
command of English—both writ- 
ten and spoken. $2.50 


At All Booksellers 
D. APPLETON- ENTURY CO., 35 W. 32ndSt., N.Y.C. 
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THE INLAND PRINTE 


J]. L. Frazier, Manager 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


wea for this department: Under the heading “Situations 
anted,” 50 cents per line, minimum $1.00; under all other 
riers geal 75 cents per line, minimum $1.50. Approximately 
55 characters to the line, address or box number to be counted. 
Price the same whether one or more insertions are taken. 
Cash must accompany order. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. 
It furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Con- 
tributions are solicited but should be concisely stated and 
presented in typewritten manuscript. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $41.00; payable always in ad- 
vance. Sample copies, $0.40; $0.45 in Canada and Newfound- 
land; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the 
following issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by 
remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To Canada and Newfoundland, add 
50c a year to the above prices; foreign, not included in postal 
union, add $1.00 a year. For countries within postal union, 
including Spain, no additional. Make foreign money orders 
payable to The Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage 
stamps are not acceptable. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The MacLean Company of Great Britain Ltd., Donald F. 
Hunter, Mer., 2, 3, & 4, Cockspur Street, London, S. W. 1, 
England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Benjamin N. Fryer, c/o Newspaper News, Warwick Building, 
Hamilton Street, Sydney, N. S. W. Australia. 

Maruzen Co., Ltd., 6 Niho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 











PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P! COMPANY. S.W. Cor. 10th and Broadway KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















GET THIS! 


Over 200 layouts to 
follow or adapt 
in this practical 
new book 


Layouts and leetias lanai 
By Carlyle, Oring and Richland 


152 pages, 10x8, fully illustrated, opens fict------------ 


Here is a wealth of layout ideas—complete arrangements you can 
follow exactly and adapt to other products—a treasury of treat- 
ments, spots, decorative ideas, etc., by which you can achieve scores 
of telling layouts of your own. Truly first aid for anyone who wants 
to create better-looking and more effective advertising. Order 
your copy now. No postage charged to U. S. A. destinations. 


THE INLAND PRINTER - CHICAGO, ILL. 











MEGILL’S 


Patent 


Spring Tongue 
GAUGE PINS FOR JOB 


PRESSES 





QUICK ON ... The universally pop- 
ular Gauge Pin. #. 80 dozen, 50c set 
of 3. g. U.S. Pat. Office 


The Pioneer in 1870 











MEGILL’S GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s Gauges, Gauge Pins, Grip- 
per Fingers, etc. The original—and the best. 
Circular on request. 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


FOR RENT 





feet one story bldg. 
Wolfgram, 741-N. 


“well lighted, ideal 


FOR RENT—7800 sq. 
Milwaukee Street, 


for printing plant. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 











FOR SALE 


FOR ‘SALE— 3 Monotype Composition Casters, 1 ‘Strip Mate- 

rial Caster, 1 Display and type caster, 2 key boards. Com- 
plete assortment mats and molds. Miller saw and router. All 
at extremely low prices. Equipment in perfect condition. Ad 
Service Company, 5 St. Paul, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—200 Ibs. No. 30 Round Bookbinder’s wire on spools 
ata kag saving over the market price. 
J. SCHROETER & BRO., INC., 
33 3S 27 Central Ave., S.w.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BOOK BINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National bouk 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particu- 

lars. JOSEPH EF. SMYTH CO.. 720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

A MOTOR GENERATOR, perfect running condition, Type D, 
Serial No. 32042, 12 HP., 7% KW., 60 Cycle, 1800 R.P.M. and 

250 volts. Converts A.C. power into D.C. N 396. 

FOR SALE—Precision Proof Presses and Wood Type. Cheap. 
Call Seeley 1200 after 1:00 P.M. or write Box N 400. 

PRESS—Goss Comet or Duplex; give best price for 
News & Journal, Jeffersonville, Indiana. 

FOR SALE—50-inch Seybold automatic cutter; guaranteed in 
first-class condition. N 5. 


HARRIS AUTOMATIC LITHOGRAPH PRESS No. 139, S8L, 
Size 28 x 42. Box N 396, care of The Inland Printer. 





























cash. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 





_ Executives and Managers 
- GENERAL PLANT MANAGER 
Practical printing and lithography executive, above average, 
desires position offering greater opportunities. Specialist in 
methodical personnel and mechanical reorganization. Me- 
dium to large plants. Qualified in all departmen.s. Location 
secondary. N 362. 
PRINTING SUPERINTENDENT—Plant Foreman of 18 yrs. 
experience seeks permanent connection with established 
printing or publishing plant. Unusual executive ability and 
practical prtg. exper.; sales, estimating, produc. costs, ac- 
counting, handle help successfully, age 38. N 401. 


PRODUCTION MAN and Mechanical Superintendent desires 

permanent position, medium or large plant. Clean record, 
25 years experience that justifies complete charge. Can show 
results from color work to calendars. Married, employed. 
Replies confidential. N 338. 


EXECUTIVE—17 yrs. exp. bank and commercial 
Sales or factory management. Wishes change. N 











printing. 
402. 





Pressroom 





OFFSET PRESSMAN wants position, also familiar letter- 
press cylinders and job cylinders. Combined experience of 

25 years. Halftone, job, and color. N 303 

OFFSET PRESSMAN—Exper., desires perm. position. Under- 
stands color work; also letterpress. Go anywhere. N 399. 








Proofroom 





PROOFREADER—long exp., will distribute; nonunion; any- 
where. J. Dooley, % Gehring, 139-24 86th Rd., Jamaica, N. Y. 





& mboss0 Is Raised Print- 

ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 





The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 





DARN GRIN 20 P10, FER 
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MEGILL’S Double Grip 
Patent GAUGES 





763 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 


. adjustable... 
for any stock. $1.75 set of 3. 


VISE GRIP . 
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HELP WANTED 








WANTED by medium-sized plant in large midwestern city, 
man with practical production experience in letterpress 
and offset printing qualified to take complete charge of office 

or plant or both. Must be competent in estimating, super- 

vision of production, and office detail. Thorough knowledge 
of industry necessary; must be a producer who has earned 
and is capable of earning a good salary and acting as first 

lieutenant to head of firm. Box N 403. 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 





GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF AUTOMATICS 
PRESSES: AND PLATENS: 
Two- a. ae 56- H -] o D Miehle Verticals. 
62-6 FA LCcO Style B and No. 2 
Single gored Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 


Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
10 x 15 and 12 x 18 


Babcock and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- CUTTERS. ETC. 


matic Unit. Kluge and Miller 
NOTE: Feeders ana Pemer Cutters—all Units. 
extension deliveries Cutters and Creasers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines  . Stitchers. Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 


Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 





REBUILT MACHINERY—— 











Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell the printers and sell them, too 
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PRINTING IN THE AMERICAS 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

By JOHN CLYDE OSWALD 4 

Found! An over-run supply of brand new 4 

copies of this famous and authentic his- Ata $ 50 4 

tory of printing in this country. Really Low 4 

; ji Price ° 

a fare opportunity to buy this valuable 4 

volume that formerly sold at $7.50! While a limited quantity 4 
remains. 

4 

4 





THE INLAND PRINTER -: Book Department 


T Aa allah di di te" 


Litho Media 


The show-case of the lithographic field. 


Limited to 3,500 copies, 1,000 already disposed of 205 
pages. Size 11x15; in 2 colors on 100-pound antique stock; 
slide-box cover. Fifty actual exhibits. 





2 i i i i a 














ss 


The how, why, and result of more than 
forty mediums for lithography. A vital 
demonstrator for intelligent selling. 


THE INLAND PRINTER - 


” ® 














BOOK DEPARTMENT : 








MORRILL 
tees 


A BOOK OF FINE 
HALFTONE BLACKS 


N EW from cover to cover, and 
already previewed and endorsed 
by a number of outstanding print- 
ers, this unusual book is a practi- 
cal aid to anyone using halftone 
blacks and process colors. »» The 
entire book is arranged so that 
one black can be compared with 
another, by using the same illus- 
tration and the same stock, but 
employing different types of half- 
tone blacks. « » Ask our sales- 
man, or write or telephone our 
nearest branch office. 


MODERNIZE WITH MORRILL 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 


Division - General Printing Ink Corporation 


100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Boston - Philadelphia - Chicago - Detroit - St. Louis - Fort 


Worth - Minneapolis - San Francisco: Los Angeles: Seattle 
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buyers’ Guide 








supply. Manufacturers: 
visibility at low cost, 


when buying is done! 


A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


This Business Directory offers good 


for here you reach influential buyers 


That clinches sales! See rates below. 





Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet “Air 
Conditioning and Humidity Control.” 





Bookkeeping Systems,Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Get free descriptive folders. 
Porte Publishing Co.,Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Books 





BOOKS of all publishers on advertising, 
art, color, photography, engraving, 
printing, offset, silk screen, journalism, 
sales, management, correspondence, etc., 
Trade magazines. Discounts. Lists free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34V N. Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for_ all 
preaees. Some rebuilt units. C. B. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 


1941 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 
1%xl1 to 22x10%, in black and white, 
India tint, red and black, red and blue, 
brown and white, maroon and brown, 
reverse blue, fish ——, 3-months-at-a- 
glance pads, gold cover pads. Write for 
catalog. GOES LITHOGRAPHING COM- 
PANY, 35 West 61st Street, Chicago, 
53-K Park Place, New York. 


CALENDAR PADS — BLOTTERS. 1941 

Calendar Pad Catalog now ready. Over 
70 different sizes and styles. A pad for 
every purpose. Also our new Art Adver- 
tising Blotter Catalog illustrated in full 
color. Write for catalog in which you are 
interested. Joseph Hoover & Sons Co., 
Market and 49th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

Co., 1062 Gilbert Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 
ment; the best and cheapest on the mar- 
ket; write for sample books and prices. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers. 
Do your own imprinting. Advertising 
Novelties, Fans, Book Matches. Write 
for particulars. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 

















Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all ‘types ‘of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chalk Plates for Line Illustrations 











For SPEED and LOW COST— 
in reproducing line _ illustrations 
Chalk Plates are dependable. Draw il- 


lustrations DIRECT, not in reverse. Cast 
immediately. Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 
1024 Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleaner—for Type and Rollers 

SUPER-SOLVENT—nonexplosive! New! 
Marvelous! Perfection Products Co., 

116 Earl St., Rochester, N. Y. Est. 1924. 


Commencement Invitations 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
engraved stationery. Samples with 


discount to printers. Siegrist Engraving 
Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas. City, Mo. 


Decals & Silk Screen Displays 
PRINTERS & SALESMEN—Extra prof- 


its from silk screened Decals, Dis- 
plays, Banners. Colorart Co., Aurora, Ill. 























Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and _ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, 





) 
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Embossing Board 





Printed Business Forms and Envelopes 








Stewart’s Embossing Board 
Mahes Embossing Easy 


Simply wet it, attach to tympan 
and let press run until dry; no 
heating or melting. Sheets 534x9!/2 
inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid, 
with instructions. 

THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

















Employes—Trained 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL OF PRINTING 

and Lithography can furnish well- 
trained help in all departments; com- 
positors, pressmen, camera men, plate- 
makers, offset pressmen, etc. Phone or 
write H. E. Sanger, Director, 610 Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes § to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 


























Matrices 
SS 2 SS ee 
PRECISION ENGRAVED 


MATRICES 


@ FOR ALL TYPECASTING MACHINES @ 
TRADE MARKS, SIGNATURES, HEADS, efc. 


ROSS~ADSEAL, INC. 
LORD and DAVIDSON STS. INDIANAPOLI 














For Special Logotypes, slides, trade- 
mark and nameplate matrices for In- 

tertypes, Linotypes, Ludlows, write Im- 

print Matrix Co., Moravian Falls, N. C. 





Paper Cutters 


PEERLESS GEM 25” & 30” Lever Cutters 
and parts now made by Missouri-Cen- 
tral Type Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 


Patent Attorneys 


FREE BOOK —‘“‘General Information 

Concerning Inventions, Patents, and 
Trade-Marks.” Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel, 476 Bowen Bldg., Wash., D. C. 














Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


We'll Do Printing You Can’t Do! 


We work for printers exclusively—and 
will pay you big profit on orders for 
FORMS: Continuous (flatpack or rolls); also 
One-time carbon; and for any Autographic 
Register. Sales, Manifold, Receipt, and Order 
Books—Envelopes, all kinds. Get our low prices! 


CONSUMERS P. AND P. CO. 
Newport, Ky. (On the Ohio—Opp. Cincinnati) 














Printing Presses 





DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., rotary 
and flat-bed web presses; stereo. and 
mat machinery. Battle Creek, Mich. 





Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizer and our proven methods insure 
precision rubber printing plates. H. H. 
Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York. 


Sales Books, Autographic Register 
Forms 


ALSO Manifold books, One Time Car- 
bon Forms. Send for catalog and 

wholesale prices. Accurate Sales Book 

Co., 623 N. 2nd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY taking sales 
book orders. Ask for liberal dealer 
plan. ADAMS BROS. CO., Topeka, Kans. 


Soaps—Pumice for Printers, Mechanics 


HANG - UP—locked to the fixtures. 
POW DERED—to be used in dispensers. 

BAR —medium coarse or very fine. 
Quality and price guaranteed. Samples 
gladly submitted. Anchor Core Economy 
Soap Co., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 























Steel Chases 








ELECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


STEEL CHASES 


with we ae gereeure for 


aa 


STYLES AND sizes ON “Request 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 
429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, Ill. 

















Typecast Cuts 


WRITE for free proof sheets of auto- 

mobile, oil product cuts, emblems of 
all kinds. Sterling Type Foundry, Ver- 
montville, Michigan. 








Typefounders 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog, Wichita, Kansas. 








HALFTONE SCREENS, Vacuum 
Frames, Lenses, Cameras, Cold-Top 
Enamel, Acid Proof Process Ink. Write 
for bargain list, stating wants. Can save 
you up to oe One of the largest screen 
stocks in U. S. Moore Laboratories, 4835 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 
W. Baltimore Ave., Detroit, Mich. Com- 
plete engraving equipment and sup- 
plies, special equipment manufactured. 





THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y 
Producers of fine type faces. 





Varnishing and Lacquering 


CONTACT US when in need of Varnish- 
oo Lacquering, Mounting or Die Cut- 
S. Piniehing & — . Co., ia 








Wire 





Extra Sales from Buyers’ Guide 


RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 
t. $9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67c, 6 t. 
73e, 3 t. 82c, 1 t. Dic. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 





SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 








EXTRA PROFIT From 
Check Those 
Guide 


Specialties ... 
Advertised in Buyers’ 
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MODELS ff 
27 & 28 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 














Correct 
Mechanically 
NOW 40% DISCOUNT 
Until Further Notice 
MODEL 27 5 wheels, $12. 40% off is $4.80 or $7.2O net tus 
MODEL 28 6 wheels, $14. 40% off is $5.60 or $8.40 net ne ene es 


Immediate Delivery Can Be Made from Stock. 
Insist on Roberts. If Your Dealer 
Carry It in Stock, Order Direct from Factory. 


Quantity Discounts Quoted Upon Request 


We will allow 10% trade-in 


for one old machine against each new machine purchased. 


YOUR CHOICE OF —Forward or Backward, Roman or Gothic, Maneuny Winter Cieenenee  - . 


write today for complete detailed 
information. 


Solid or Removable No. S 


THE 
ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVE. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 1616 DOUGIAS AVE. 


ide 


Does 


Direct 
Drive 


progressive years, which have seen 
the introduction to the printing craft 
Not of the original TrimOsaw, then the 
famous Glider and Mercury TrimO- 
saws which today stand alone for 
outstanding value and versatility. 

Hammond has pioneered with 

d di which have 
revolutionized all sawing practice. 





































PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & Technology 


By CARLETON ELLIS 5 
560 pages of profusely illustrated 
text giving usable information for 


printers, lithographers, chemists. 


THE INLAND PRINTER e CHICAGO 








































PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 


Learn HOW by mail in 25 Lessons 


Printing Estimating 

ourse includes indi- 
vidualized coaching, 
three bound books, 
actual production rec- 
otrds on composition, 
lock-up, make-ready, 
ink, running, and bind- 
ery operations. Bene- 


tails and easy method 





simple cuts from lin- 


The ART of 
fo. better job. Write BLOCK CUTTING 


today for complete de- By HANKAMMER & LAMPE 












of paying as you go. Learn to cut your own * 50 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL SS oe paid 


OF ESTIMATING 








Dept. 5, 105 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO 
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—AND NOW THE ELECTRIC EYE!! 


Are you equipped to handle your ‘‘spot sheeting’’ with the 
least ‘‘headache”’ and the lowest possible costs? BECK 
SHEETERS with electric eye equipment are here to release 
you from the costly penalties of human inefficiency. They 
are solving the problems of many of the large printers and 
converters all over the country, and are affording higher 
productions, and closer sheeting accuracies than has been 
possible up to this time. 


CHARLES BECK MACHINE CO. 
412 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WARNOCK ROTARY 
HOOK SYSTEM 


Speedy plate mounting .... precision registering .... 
automatic locking . . . . cuts cost and speeds up rotary 
press production. 

Adopt the PMC Warnock Hook System on your rotary 
presses. Write for catalog and full particulars. 


PNG 







“STERLING” 


Gee” TOGGLE BASES 


“WARNOCK! 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS “Sau 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI - OHIO 






436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE + «+ «= =» 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





RU ELL THE FASTEST SELLING 
SS FOLDERS IN AMERICA 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


BAUM 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











A wealth of information. 
An illustrated price list 
of Vandercook and Hack- 
er proving and premake- 
ready equipment. Every 
printer should have one. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


900 N KILPATRICK AVE., CHICAGO 





* 





For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 


HOUSE 
ice, we h iti d 
ORGANS wit they can publish thelr own 


5 aaa monthly, edited by William Feather. 
rite 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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Now you know7~—lt pays 
to buy dependable 


PROTECTION 


ee oF 
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A flotilla of the navy’s newest destroyers swings into line with decks cleared 
for action and all hands at battle stations during recent Pacific maneuvers. 


and CROMWELL TYMPAN 


is your guaranteed time and money saving 
makeready protection 


The right time to provide yourself with ade- 
quate protection is before trouble strikes. 
Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan provides 
the most dependable money saving protection 
you can buy against the many costly make- 
ready troubles due to tympan failure. High 
tensile strength, calipered uniformity, abso- 
lute resistance to oil, moisture and tempera- 
ture extremes are built into every sheet by 
exclusive, secret process. These uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed Cromwell features 
assure you consistently cleaner, sharper im- 
pressions at high speeds throughout your 
longest runs, even under adverse conditions. 


Now is the time to provide your presses with 
dependable, money saving makeready pro- 
tection. Eliminate costly, unnecessary mishaps 
due to tympan failure, a constant source of 
worry and wasted time in every pressroom. 
Assure yourself of better looking work at 
bigger profits as thousands of leading printers 
do—use Cromwell Tympan on every job. 
Convince yourself of its time and money sav- 
ing advantages right in your own shop. 
Cromwell Tympan comes in rolls or sheets, 
accurately cut to fit any size or make high 
speed press. Order today from your local 
Cromwell distributor. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-39 S. WHIPPLE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








CONF UDIEINCE | 
IN THE FUTURE OF AMERICS: 


The J. W. Ford Company in Cincinnati steps ahead 
with Universal Intertypes and more new type faces 


_%* Continuing their policy of complete confi- 
dence, both in America and sound American 
business which supports them, THE J. W. Forp 
Company, advertising typographers of Cin- 
cinnati, through their purchase of the latest 
in Intertype equipment indicate a degree of 
confidence in the future of America that is 


both impressive and stimulating. 


* This confidence on the part of THE J. W. Forp 
Company rests upon a sturdy foundation of 
careful thinking and planning; for in choos- 


ing Universal Intertypes this progressive firm 


has prepared for future changes in its require- 
ments, in addition to installing the latest and 
most flexible composing room equipment for 


meeting the strenuous needs of today. 


* That is one of the new and exclusive fea- 
tures of the UNIveRsAL INTERTYPE... converti- 
bility from one type of machine into another, 
even from mixer into non-mixer or vice versa 
...never before achieved in all the history of 
line composing machine development. Other 
equally important features of these machines 
are worthy of your most careful consideration. 


* Included in the new equipment 
purchased by The J. W. Ford Com- 
pany are two of the latest Stream- 
lined Universal Intertype Mixers... 
one Mode! F and one Model G. Each 
machine carries eight magazines and 


each is equipped with the Intertype 
Automatic Quadding and Centering 
Device, Six-Mold Disk, and the Mohr 
Intertype Saw. Some of the matrix 
families included in this installation 
are the Intertype Baskerville, Beton, 
Bodoni, Caslon, Cairo, Century, 
Cheltenham, Cloister, Egmont, Ideal, 
Futura, Franklin Gothic, Garamond, 
Kennerley, Rex, Scotch, and Vogue. 








Have you ever noticed what a large percentage of advertising typographers 
are choosing Intertype machines? There's a good reason. Those gentlemen make 
their livings from type composition ...AND THEY KNOW TYPESETTING MACHINES! 


STEP AHEAD with the UNIVERSAL INTERTYPI: 


CAIRO FA ‘LY 





